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Cuapter I. 


“You have been good! very good to 
me !” 

The sounds were slowly, brokenly ut- 
tered, as though the mechanism that pro- 
duced them had well-nigh run down for 
ever. 

The speaker lay helplessly back upon his 
pillow, his grey hair disordered, ashy pale, 
with the shadow of the great King al- 
ready on his brow—a somewhat rugged, 
but not ignoble face—the lines about the 
mouth, so hard in life, relaxed—the keen, 
ptern eyes dim and dreamy. 

The bed on which he lay, the luxuri- 
ously-furnished room, the many appli- 
ances to relieve pain and assist weakness 
—all bespoke wealth. At some distance, 
in a large easy-chair, sat a stout elderly 
woman, evidently the professional nurse ; 
and beside the bed, holding the sufferer’s 
hand tenderly in both her own, stood a 
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lady, tall, slight, wrapped in a dressing- 
gown of soft grey, her eyes fixed intently 
on him, as if gathering up his words, and 
unconscious of the tears that had welled 
over and slowly coursed down her cheeks. 

“ T have loved you very much! I wish 
I had been less stern, less exacting,” he 
went on with difficulty; ‘ but remember 
always, I loved” —the voice dropped to a 
whisper with the last word, and he closed 
his eyes. 

“ You have always been most kind and 
generous,” returned his hearer softly ; 
“you have nothing to reproach yourself 


with!” and she bent down to kiss his 
brow. 
“T have! I have!” Another long 


pause, during which he seemed to sleep. 
Again the poor dim eyesopened. “Kate! 
Are you there, Kate ?” 

“Yes, dear. Here always.” 

“You will think I have been unjust 
that I have done too much for ——” 
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A few moments after, he added, “I am 
sorry, but it is too late 5 

“For what?” asked his wife, gently. 
The question was never answered. 

For nearly an hour he lay silent. The 
nurse after a while rose and advanced a 
chair so that the lady might rest without 
relinquishing the thin, bony, helpless hand 
that lay in hers; then the door opened to 
admit the doctor, who, with a whispered 
word or two to the nurse, and a silent 
bow to the mistress of the house, took his 
station at the foot of the bed. Once 
more the deepset eyes opened with some- 
thing of their old light, and the dying 
man breathed out low, but distinctly, the 
word, “ Remember!” A few long-drawn 
sighs, and the watchers listened in vain 
for the breath that had ceased for ever. 

The doctor bent over the bed, then 
uttered, slowly and gently, the words, 
“Tt is all over!” 

Still the lady did not stir ; still she held 
the cold hand for a few moments longer, 
then laid it softly down, and stood, her 
own clasped together, the picture of pro- 
found, sad abstraction. 

“Call Mrs. Mills,” whispered the doc- 
tor. 

The nurse nodded and left the room, 
returning almost immediately with a tall, 
angular-looking, elderly woman, whose 
air and attire bespoke the housekeeper or 
confidential maid. She, too, paused, and 
gazed reverentially on the prostrate form 
that had been her master; then, passing 
on to the lady, who still stood motionless, 
said, in a low but harsh whisper, “ Come 
away, my lamb! come away! You have 
done all that woman could for him, and 
you may rest now. og 





Come with me! 

At the evidently familiar sound of the 
voice the lady turned, and leaning her 
head against Mills’s shoulder, wept bitter- 
ly though quietly, trembling all over. 

Mills drew her arm through her own, 
and with a slight nod to the doctor, re- 
peating, “Come away!” led the wearied 
mourner out of the room. 

After a few directions to the nurse, the 
‘doctor too left the chamber of death, and 
passed out into a large square landing, 
well-warmed and lighted, upon which va- 
rious doors opened. He descended the 
stairs and went into the dining-room. 

A well-dressed man, probably a gentle- 
man, was slowly pacing to and fro, and 
stood suddenly still face to face with the 
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doctor. He was slightly above middle 
height, with sloping shoulders. ‘Tolerably 
regular features, glittering, anxious eyes, 
and abundant, well-trained hair and whis- 
kers, made up what their owner consi- 
dered a decidedly good-looking whole. 
“ Well,” he said, with a sort of effort, and 
a nervous twitching of the lips; “ Well ?” 

“Our poor friend is at rest,” replied 
the other; “ passed away very tranquilly 
—nature quite exhausted.”” He stepped 
to the fireplace as he spoke, and rang the 
bell. 

“ And she is?” resumed the first speak 
er, in a curious broken voice, catching his 
words abruptly. He stopped an instant, 
then continued more quietly: “ Mrs. Tra- 
vers? Is she He paused again. 

“Tolerably calm! sensible woman. 
Still, I must write a little prescription for 
her. Nerves are not made of iren. 
has really had great fatigue, 
Oh, Edwards!” 





She 
and——. 


to a staid, elderly man- 


servant who answered the bell, “I want 
some writing materials; and, Edwards, I 
think I must ask you to give Mr. Ford 


and myself a glass of wine.”’ 

“Yes, sir, certainly,” replied Edwards, 
He proceeded to set forth the desired re 
freshment with alacrity, and then went in 
search of the writing materials. 

“.Not for me,” said Mr. Ford, rejecting 
the glass offered him, with upturned hand ; 
“it would choke me.” 

“‘ Nonsense !”’ said the doctor, a cheery, 
chirrupy little man; “it will keep out the 
cold and the fog. I am glad you are 
here, Mr, Ford. You will perhaps be so 
good as to see Mr. Wall this evening; 
give him my compliments, and say I will 
see to the registry, as I was present at our 
poor friend’s death. You and he, of 
course, know who to write to; but it 
seems to me that the widow is terribly 
alone. Some female relative, now, to 
stay with her; but I am perhaps going 
out of my proper sphere to offer any sug- 
gestion. Ah, thank you, thank you, that 
will do nicely”—this to the servant—and 
the little man began to scrawl hastily ove, 
the paper placed before him. 

“You are right, sir,” said Mr. Ford, 
drawing a chair to the table, and smooth- 
ing back his hair slowly and reflectively. 
“She, I mean Mrs. Travers, stands singu- 
larly, sadly alone. I may say that, al- 
though but a humble individual, I am her 
oldest, almost her only friend.” 
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“Dear me! Indeed, indeed,” returned 
the doctor, absently, as he read over his 
prescription and again g the bell. 
“ Here, Edwards, will you send this 
round to the surgery at once—a/ once, 
Edwards ?” 

“Ves, sir,” and the man retired, 

“You were saying ?”’ observed the doc- 
or interrogatively, as he placed himself 
on the hearth-rug. 

“We were speaking of Mrs. Travers,” 
resumed Ford. “She has been kept sin- 
gularly apart from her former friends ; and 
there is no one now, save myself, who 
knew her in her early days. I knew her 
dear mother also, and all the cireumstances 
—that is- Perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, she might like to see me be- 
fore I return to town?” 

“What! this -evening! now?” asked 
the doctor in evident surprise. “ Well, 
you know best. You might inquire.” 

But the doctor’s tones seemed to steady 
Mr. Ford’s nerves and recall him to him- 
self. 

“ No, no,” he returned; “not now, of 
course ; in a few days, no doubt, she will 
send for me; in the meantime, my best 
efforts will be directed to arrange every- 
thing so as to cause as little trouble to 
the executors as possible.”’ 

“I fancy there is a large real and 
sonal estate, eh ?”’ 

“ Tolerable—tolerable, sir,’ returned 
Mr. Ford rubbing his hands over each 
other, with an air of superior information. 

“ Well, you will lose no time in com- 
municating with Mr. Wall,” said the doc- 
tor; “and,” glancing at the clock, “you 
will just catch the 7.30 train, if you start 
at once. Have a glass of wine before 
you go? Do,” 

“ Not a drop!’ 
stern resolution. 

A few more words and he sallied forth, 
holding down his umbrella against the 
driving rain of a December evening, to 
make his way to the station, which was 
fortunately close at hand. 

Three days after, the following formed 
one of the entries in that column which is 
supposed to possess so deep an interest 
for the female readers of the Zimes :-— 

“On the 12th instant, at Hampton 
Court, aged sixty-three, Richard Travers, 
Esq., of St. Hilda’s Place, E.C., and 
Hereford Square, Tyburnia.” 

This announcement caused some gossip 


ran 





per- 


, 


returned Mr. Ford with 
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at Lloyd’s, the Jerusalem, and even among 
Dick, Tom, and Harry at the luncheon- 
bars in the neighborhood of St. Hilda’s 
Place. 

“So Travers is dead,” was observed 
among the underwriters. “What will be- 
come of the business ?” 

“Ts there no one to take it up ?” 

“ Capital East Indian connection.” 

“ Not a bad trade with the Cape.” 

“ Left no son ?” 

“ No; married late—a foolish marriage. 
Some country girl, they say.” 

“ Who is heir ?” 

“ Has none, I believe.” 

“ Ford, his manager, is a shrewd, steady 
fellow; he might keep the business to- 
gether,” &c., &c. 

While over the luncheon-bar the dash- 
ing young clerks at Travers’s were con- 
doled with on the possible “ shutting up” 
of the “concern,” and questioned as to 
how much “the Governor” was probably 
worth. “ Travers & Co.,” though a some- 
what old-fashioned house, not working 
any of your globe-girdling speculative gi- 
gantic operations, was much respected, 
and looked upon as being safe as the Bank, 
and considerably safer than a joint-stock 
bank. 

All persons belonging to “Travers & 
Co.” had a well-to-do, not to say gentle- 
manlike air, and, generally speaking, were 
prosperous. 

And now the inevitable vulgarities of 
every-day life must tread close after, i 


t 


in 
the very footprints of the mighty, irresist- 
ible King. 

Whispers of inexorable business pene- 
trate the quiet chamber where the lonely 
young widow sits and broods over the 
strange, sad, and yet not utterly un- 
welcome liberty that has come to her. 
She must not appear until clothed in the 
sable garments suited to her state. She 
has neither father, mother, brother, rela- 
tive of any degree at hand to act for her ; 
and so, when a card, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “ Mr. W. Wall,” is brought to her, 
late the second day after her husband’s 
death, she observes to her maid, “I must 
see him, Mills, of course,” and, rising 
wearily, moves to the door. 

“ Mr. Ford is below, and wants to know 
if you will see Aim ?” 

“Indeed I cannot. I am very much 
obliged to him for all his kind thought 
and interest, but Mr. Wall will do all I 
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want at present. Tell Mr. Ford I will 
see him in a few days ; show Mr. Wall up 
to the drawing-room.” 

The lawyer, a tall, thin, close-lipped 
man, gray and angular with advancing 
years, was but slightly acquainted with 
his friend and client’s wife. 

He had long known and respected the 
deceased, whose marriage had sorely dis- 
appointed and chafed him. It was with 
a sort of resentful reluctance he presented 
himself to the designing siren who had 
entrapped and bamboozled poor Travers, 
and induced him to leave the whole of 
his handsome fortune away from his own 
relations and natural heir. 

Yet even he was insensibly mollified 
by’ the half-stately, half-subdued air of the 
objectionable widow. 

“ Thank you for coming to me so soon, 
Mr. Wall,” she said, holding out her hand 
frankly to him. “I wanted to see you so 
much, and yet I seemed too dull to know 
how to send.” 

“While I rather hesitated lest I should 
be intruding too soon,” replied the lawyer. 
“But there is much to be done and 
thought of; and not knowing any friend 
or relative more intimate with you than 
myself- ” He paused abruptly, feeling 
he was on delicate ground. 

“ Exactly,” said Mrs. Travers. The low, 
clear voice, though very soft, had in it a 
certain finish, a musical completeness of 
intonation which generally secured atten- 
tion, and Mr. Wall listened intently as she 
tranquilly piloted him out of his difficulty. 

“T am singularly alone ; so, even if you 
do not like me very much”—a sweet 
smile, sad, not unamused, but perfectly 
frank, and free from the smallest tinge of 
deprecation—“ act as if you did, for the 
present.” 

“ My dear madam 

“ There, there! I am quite sure you 

ill be a considerate and conscientious 
adviser, and help me to fulfil, even to the 
smallest minutiz, the wishes of—of him 
whom we have lost.” She hesitated, and 
her voice trembled as she alluded to her 
husband, and then she remained silent till 
she could recover herself. 

“T shall be most happy to assist you to 
the utmost of my power,” said Mr. Wall 
more cordially than he had yet spoken. 
“T have a will executed by your late hus- 
band about four years ago; are you aware 
that he has made any other? I find from 





” 
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Mr. Ford there is some idea abroad that 
he has; if so, it is most strange that we 
knew nothing of it. He always consulted 
us in all matters—especially myself.” 

“T think he has; I think he has,” re- 
turned Mrs. Travers thoughtfully. She 
had seated herself on a sofa, and, resting 
her elbow on the pillow, leaned her cheek 
upon her hand. 

“You think he has!” repeated the law- 
yer much surprised. 

“JT can only so understand his last 
words to me,” continued his client. “He 
said he hoped I would not think he had 
done too much for Then he stop- 
ped, and never uttered the name. Now 
I immediately fancied he meant his cousin 
Hugh, for I know when he made the will 
to which you allude, he was terribly irri- 
tated against him, and therefore far from 
being just. I have often made Mr. Tra- 
vers angry by urging this upon him, and 
entreating him to make a fairer distribu- 
tion of his property. But I always imag- 
ined he resented my interference too much 
to follow my suggestions, though he loved 
me well, Where shall I find such a friend 
as he was ?” 

She covered her face to hide the tears 
that would come. 

“ Certainly his words point to another 
will,” resumed Mr. Wall after a moment’s 
respectful silence. “Yet I cannot but 
consider it most improbable. However, 
it is our duty to make every search.” 

“What reason did Mr. Ford give for 
supposing there was another will ?” asked 
Mrs. Travers. 

“T really did not ask him. He men- 
tioned it only just now as we were waiting 
together in the dining-room. He seems 
an excellent man, full of zeal for his late 
employer, and rightly so; a better master, 
a more honorable gentleman never ex- 
isted.” 

The solemn panegyric, though stiffly, 
was not unkindly said. Mrs, Travers held 
out her hand silently and gratefully to 
him ; he bowed over it and went on: 

‘“‘Ford is a keen man of business, and 
thoroughly understands the management 
of the house. When you feel equal to 
see him, you will find him useful in many 
ways,” 

“T have no doubt I shall,” replied Mrs. 
Travers carelessly. “But in the mean- 
time, will you, my dear sir, see and ascer- 
tain from him what has been said or re- 
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ported about the will. We may get some 
clue to guide our search, and there is no 
use in looking at the will you have until 
we feel sure there is no other.” 

After receiving Mrs. Travers’s directions 
respecting the funeral and some minor 
matters, the lawyer returned to the din- 
ing-room, considerably mollified towards 
his late client’s widow, though it would 
have puzzled him to give a reason for the 
subtle change. Probably the simple, 
straightforward sincerity of her tone, the 
evident effort to suppress rather than dis- 
play a grief unmistakably real, these 
symptoms so widely different from the 
‘‘drowned in woe” aspect he expected 
from the designing minx who had en- 
trapped his friend, blunted his suspicions 
in spite of himself, though he was half 
ashamed to feel them slipping from him. 

The dining-room+’ was _ unoccupied 
when the lawyer entered, and, looking 
round, he passed into a smaller room 
which opened upon the garden, and had 
been used by the late master of the house 
as a morning-room or study. Here Mr. 
Wall found the man he sought, who, 
standing with his back to the door, was 
so occupied in examining a water-color 
sketch of Mrs. Travers, which, though un- 
finished, was remarkably like, that he did 
not hear the lawyer’s approach, and 
started when he addressed him. 

“T was afraid you had gone, Mr. Ford. 
I want particularly to speak to you.” 

“T am quite at your service—and,” 
with a slight, almost imperceptible catch 
or hesitation, “ I thought it possible Mrs. 
Travers might wish to see me. I have 
had the honor of being on such confiden- 
tial terms with our late excellent friend, 
and having been fortunate in doing Mrs. 
Travers herself some little service = 

“Just so,” interrupted the lawyer 
blandly. “She has just now begged me 
to express her consciousness of your zeal 
and merit, and, a ——, hopes to tell you 
the same herself when equal to receive 
any one.” 

Mr. Ford bowed in silence ; so that Mr. 
Wall did not notice his expression. He 
also passed his handkerchief across his 
brow, as if warm or oppressed, and then 
rubbed his hands over each other with a 
nervous pressure; meantime, Mr. Wall 
proceeded : 

“We are very desirous of ascertaining 
if Mr. Travers has made any disposition 
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subsequent to the will executed in ’s54. 
May I ask what are the rumors you have 
heard on the subject ?” 

“Only this, that yesterday, one of our 
clerks, Poole, who used to come to and 
fro with papers and cheques to our late 
worthy principal after his first attack last 
spring—Poole said, ‘He did not make 
that will much too soon.’ I naturally 
asked what will he alluded to, and he 
told me that some months ago, Mr. Tra- 
vers sent for him, and when he went into 
the private room, he found Gregory with 
Mr. Travers. Gregory was our cashier ; 
you may remember he took a holiday last 
summer, the first for twenty years—went 
to the seaside and caught fever, which 
carried him off. We had a move in con- 
sequence,.and you recommended young 
Pierson for 

“T remember it well! Pray go on.’ 

“Well, Poole and Gregory witnessed 
Mr. Travers’s signature to what Poole un- 
derstood to be his will—of the purport he 
was, of course, ignorant.” 

“ Ha!” ejaculated Mr. Wall, and stood 
a moment or two in deep thought. “This 
is very decisive indeed. Yet it seems al- 
most incredible to me that he should have 
kept such a matter from Mrs, Travers and 
myself! However, all that now remains 
is for us to make a careful examination 
of all papers, &c. Is it not strange this 
man Poole never gave any previous hints ?” 

“T think not,” returned Ford. “ The 
young men in Mr. Travers’s employ were 
considerably afraid of him, and as Poole 
seemed to think there was no secret in the 
occurrence, he was the less likely to talk 
about it.” 

“True,” said Mr. Wall, and paused as 
if considering the subject; then repeated 
the word “True. I will see Mrs. Travers 
again. Itis only four o’clock. Nothing 
can be done until we know who is to ad- 
minister to the estate ; the sooner we com- 
mence our search the better. I will just 
step up to Mrs. Travers, and return to 
you immediately.” So saying, the me- 
thodical lawyer left Mr. Ford to his reflec- 
tions, which seemed to be of a chequered 
hue. First, he returned to his contempla- 
tion of Mrs. Travers’s picture; once or 
twice he pressed his hands together 
with a sort of nervous tension, holding his 
head now to this side and now to that, so 
as to catch the different lights thrown by 
the lamp which Edwards had brought. 
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“ Yes, yes,” he whispered to himself with 
a smile—a not unkindly smile, yet with an 
undefinable tinge of malignity in it, a sort 
of anticipative triumph. “It is his turn 
to-day—mine will come.” 

“ Mrs. Travers is quite willing we should 
commence our examination at once; but 
doubts that such a document is among the 
papers here. Are you aware that Mr. 
Travers kept any at his office? Indeed, 
I suppose he was scarcely there since the 
period this man Poole mentions.” 

“Oh yes, he was. He attended to 
business with much regularity all last spring 
and part of the summer.” 

“Well, Mr. Ford, let us begin. 
are the keys of this escrt/oire.” 

For more than two hours did the two 
men of business seek carefully and syste- 
matically amid the papers and documents 
contained in a tin box or two, in an old 
brass-bound writing-desk, in all imagina- 
ble places—but in vain; and, after par- 
taking of refreshment, they departed 
baffled and silent. 

While Mrs. Travers sits wrapped in 
thought over the fire in her dressing-room, 
inable either to form any defined plan, or 
even speculate on her own future, and a 
subdued note of solemn preparation vi- 
brates through the household, let us put 
some of the memories which crowd the 
young widow’s mind into a tangible form, 
and supply a key to the position. 


Here 


CHAPTER II, 


ABourt sixteen or seventeen years before 
the date of this chapter, a certain kindly, 
scholarly, elderly clergyman named Lee 
was perpetual curate of the pretty parish 
we shall call Cullingford. 

Though not remote, it was retired and 
unknown save to experienced anglers, for 
the trout-fishing in its neighborhood was 
excellent. 

The Rev. William Lee was a small 
celebrity in his way. He had for many 
years eked out a very insufficient income 
by preparing young gentlemen for the 
army, navy, and the universities. 

“ It was before competitive examinations 
had been invented ; still some preparation 
was necessary. 

Mr. Lee’s young gentlemen did not do 
badly, so his school prospered; and the 
village, with the fields and woodlands 
round about, were the more cheerful for 
the sunny, healthy young life constantly 
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overflowing the boundaries of the parson- 
age. 

Mr. Lee had been early left a widower 
with one son—his idol—and a costly idol. 

This special worship, and a general 
tendency not to turn away from those 
that would borrow of him, prevented the 
good curate’s earnings from remaining in 
that concrete condition favorable to ease 
of circumstances. Still he had enough, 
and thought his lot a fair one, until his 
son, his “ only son,” was cut off by a few 
hours of cholera in India, leaving a little 
delicate orphan baby girl, first to plague 
and then to delight her desolate grand- 
father. 

The nearest dwelling to the parsonage 
was a very humble cottage, originally not 
much beyond a gamekeeper’s or gardener’s 
lodge in size and style, but bearing the 
outward and visible signs of its inmates in 
the refined prettiness of its bit of pleasure- 
ground, in the dainty drapery of its muslin 
curtains, and in the carefully trained roses 
and honeysuckle which made its porch in 
summer time all blossom and perfume. 
Holmewood Cottage had, about this time, 
been tenanted for nearly two years by a 
lady with one little girl—the widow, so it 
was understood in the village, of young 
Reginald Lee’s dearest friend, who had 
stood by his death-bed, and sent the sad 
tidings to the bereaved father. At any 
rate, the curate was for long the widow’s 
only friend, nearly her only acquaintance. 
She was a fair, soft, sad-looking woman, 
with weak health and shattered nerves ; 
her one tie to life, a bright-eyed, brown 
haired, active, restless, joyous little girl of 
five or six, with a sweet smile and a laugh 
full of glee, that soon wound herself round 
both the curate and his stern housekeeper, 
and was the spoiled pet of even the most 
cynical girl-hater among the curate’s young 
gentlemen. 

It is a strong temptation to pause and 
hold up some pictures of those happy days 
of young life among the bowery lanes and 
shady woodlands, by the merry cricket- 
ground, the fresh uplands, and especially 
by the glorious trout-streams for which the 
neighborhood was famous; to describe the 
peace, the dreaminess, the silent thought- 
progress, the gradual unfolding of ambition 
to know, to see, to leave the happy valley 
and try the eddies and currents of the 
great, dreadful, beautiful, beckoning world 
beyond. But it must be resisted. 
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None save Mr. Lee knew how scanty 
were the widow’s resources, and with be- 
nevolent alacrity he did his very best to 
assist the education of her daughter. But 
the time came when she must be sent to 
school. ‘This separation seemed to rend 
the mother’s life. Then came a series of 
partings—for the widow was sure to be 
seriously ill when Katie had been away a 
few months—and the child was sent for in 
haste. Her presence then wrought a cure, 
and the process was repeated, , 

Now this was a trial to Katie; she was 
ambitious, and passionately fond of study, 
but the tender, protecting love inspired by 
her gentle timid mother enabled her to 
bear this and many other small worries 
arising from the same cause with the quiet 
submission of strength. Mrs. Aylmer had 
been, and still was, a delicately pretty 
woman, refined to weakness, more by na- 
ture than by training, for she was the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman, who 
had left her and her brothers fairly well 
off. Her grace and beauty, unfortunately 
for herself, attracted the admiration and 
affection of a handsome, pleasant, well- 
born, but reckless young officer, who 
seemed to her the embodiment of all her 
fancy had ever painted. Difficulties and 
opposition only served to add fire and re- 
solution to the lover’s originally slight ad- 
miration, and at length he persuaded her 
to run away with him. ‘The marriage 
being equally objectionable to the rela- 
tives on both sides, the erring couple were 
solemnly and effectively renounced; the 
young husband exchanged into a regiment 
under orders for India, and he and his 
plebeian bride vanished from the respect- 
able and aristocratic circles to which they 
respectively belonged. 

After a few years of chequered happi- 
ness, the lieutenant, having squandered 
more than all he possessed, fell a victim to 
climate and too much “ brandy pawnee,” 
leaving his widow alone in the world, with 
her baby, and a lieutenant’s widow’s pen- 
sion to exist upon. To her, of course, he 
was a hero, towards whom fate and for- 
tune were adverse; but Katie, whose mind 
was inquisitive and exceedingly common- 
sensible, in spite of its streaks of poetry 
and an ardent love of the beautiful, used 
sometimes, even when she listened to her 
mother’s loving reminiscences, stroking her 
hand the while tenderly, to reflect that, 
were she a man, with the smallest opening 
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wherein to insert the point of the wedge, 
it would go hard but she would force some 
favor from fortune. 

It was during Kate’s absence at a school 
in Germany, to which her mother had 
with infinite grief permitted her to go for 
a few months, that Mrs. Aylmer received 
an advantageous proposition from a cousin, 
the only member of her family who recog- 
nized her existence. Mr. Hicks, the afore- 
said cousin, was the proprietor of a far- 
famed establishment for the sale of 
“ fishing-tackle ” in all varieties, including 
flies for all seasons and quarters. He was 
largely patronized by the disciples of the 
rod who are to be found in the*precincts 
of the city where his shop was situated, 
and was a prosperous kindly soul, innocent 
of malice, and regardless of the letter 
“hb,” 

This fishing-tackle cousin wrote to ask 
Mrs. Alymer if she would be disposed to 
accommodate a “most desirable party” 
for a few weeks occasionally; the said 
“party” being an elderly “ gentleman” 
who had been recommended to try change 
and amusement for his health. ‘The only 
change he could invent was fishing. He 
had been used to go down to the North, 
but not feeling equal to the distance, had 
called at Mr. Hicks’s place, and asked him 
to recommend some quarters within an 
easy distance oftown. Whereupon Cousin 
Hicks bethought him of the trout-fishing 
reputation of Cullingford, and of throwing 
a chance in the widow’s way. Mrs, Ayl- 
mer took counsel with the curate, and ac- 
cepted the proposal. 

The little woman was ravenous to make 
and save money, for that meant helping 
Kate, and keeping Kate at home. The 
respectable party paid well, and stayed 
longer than he at first intended. 

The widow made him very comfortable, 
and was the more successful because the 
respectable party was undoubtedly a 
gentleman. 

He was, in short, Mr. Travers, head of 
the well-known house of Travers & Co., 
St. Hilda’s Place, E.C. 

Cullingford agreed with him. He came 
there frequently, sometimes not in the fish- 
ing season. He, after the first year, rent- 
ed his two rooms permanently, and his 
managing clerk was quite well known on 
the line between G and Cullingford, 
as he went to and fro with his black bag 
at such times; for with all its rural, quiet, 
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remote style of beauty, Cullingford was 
but two hours from London. 

This was the addition which Kate found 
on her return from Germany. She was 
inclined to resent such an intrusion. Home 
was not home, with a stranger installed in 
the best rooms, and; demanding her moth- 
er’s first attention. But she soon became 
reconciled. 

Mr. Travers was the most unobtrusive 
of men, though not without a certain dig- 
nity in his carriage and manners; and 
when Kate had occasion to see and speak 
with him, her mother being disabled by a 
nervous headache, she was considerably 
struck by*the sort of grave chivalrous re- 
spect with which he treated her. 

Gradually it grew to be a custom with 
him to pause a while on his way out and 
in, and hold some conversation with his 
landlady’s daughter as she tied up the 
flowers or took off dead leaves. He did 
not say much, but that little proved him a 
gentleman of some cultivation, and then 
—he listened remarkably well. 

Sometimes he brought Kate some new 
and charming books from town—not 
novels; these he disapproved as much as 
Kate loved. 

He never appeared to care for Mr. 
Lee’s acquaintance, and indeed the curate 
was too much occupied in his pastoral and 
tutorial avocations to spare the time for 
its prosecution. 

So two years slipped away peacefully. 
At the end of that time Kate paid a visit 
to the German school where she had 
spent eight or nine ‘months, and where 
she had formed a close friendship with 
the daughters of the principal. She hoped 
to have made an arrangement by which 
her young friend Fanny Lee, now emerg- 
ing from childhood, should enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a complete plunge into a for- 
eign language; but all her plans and pro- 
jects were nipped in the bud. 

Scarcely a month after Kate’s arrival at 
Schlangenstein, a bad type of low fever 
broke out in Cullingford, where sanitary 
science was at that time unknown, and 
one of the first sufferers was Mrs. Aylmer. 
Kate was at once recalled, and came 
right willingly, though not very seriously 
alarmed—“ the dearest mother” generally 
got ill when she was away, and recovered 
when she returned, and so it would be 
now. 

It was not so, however; the fever was 
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conquered, but the tender, timid, childlike 
mother died of the prostration which en- 
sued. And then Kate knew how she 
loved her, and what desolation meant. 

The day after the funeral, as Kate sat 
in all the unspeakable dreariness of the 
time when one’s occupation’s o’er, and 
the possibility of a new one has not sug- 
gested itself--when the reaction after pro- 
tracted hope and fear and strained watch- 
ing has set in, and makes life colorless, 
aimless, tasteless—she was startled by the 
announcement that Mr. Travers was at 
the door, and would like much to see her. 
She had nearly forgotten his existence ; 
nevertheless she felt comforted by the 
idea that he thought of her, so he came 
in—came in more hastily, with less rigid 
composure than she had ever seen before. 
He evidently felt for her. She put her 
cold hand into his silently. 

“ My dear young lady,” said Mr. Tra- 
vers—and his voice, which had always 
pleased her, sounded unusually soft—* I 
have but this moment heard of your be- 
reavement. I came down as usual, little 
thinking of the change which has occurred. 
I shall not, of course, intrude upon you ; 
but if you can see me to-morrow, I should 
like to know your plans, if possible to as- 
sist you.” 

Very little passed then. ‘Travers car- 
ried {away with him a keen impression of 
the bravery with which Kate struggled 
for composure, and suppressed rather than 
exaggerated her grief. He talked ‘with 
kindly, sensible interest to her the next 
day ; and the third, in a friendly and frank 
manner, suggested a solution of all doubts 
and difficulties by a marriage with himself. 

Kate was astounded; but she was 
heartwhole and no sentimentalist. Mr. 
Travers was well-preserved, well-bred, and 
did not look quite thirty years older than 
herself. ‘The world was strange and deso- 
late to her; gratitude warmed her feelings 
towards him, and she consented. . 

The marriage was solemnised with un- 
becoming speed, so the people of Culling- 
ford said; but, as Mr. Travers urged, 
Kate had no home to leave, and the 
sooner she was in one of her own the bet- 





ter. Tofthis her only friend Mr. Lee 
agreed. Something he distantly hinted, 


respecting settlements, was met with a 
haughty “ Rest assured, sir, I shall not 
leave my wife unprovided for,” which 
silenced the good man. Two days after, 
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Kate Aylmer was transformed into Mrs. 
Travers, and carried away from the sweet, 
humble, happy home of her girlhood for 


ever. Mr. Travers evidently wished to 
cut off all connection with her former life, 
and correspondence with Fanny Lee, 
though not forbidden, was discouraged. 

Nearly three years after the marriage, 
old Mr. Lee died, and poor Fanny was 
left unprovided for. 

Kate’s lot had its angles; but, rough 
or smooth, it did not last in this stage. 
At the close of her third year of marriage, 
Mr. Travers caught a severe cold, an at- 
tack of bronchitis ensued, from which he 
partially recovered. He was ordered out 
of town, and not wishing to be far from 
his business, in the pursuit of which he 
had been keener than ever of late, he took 
a house at Hampton, Feeling better at 
first, he relaxed some invalid precautions, 
caught a second and severer cold, to 
which he succumbed; and Kate was 
again alone, though scarce so desolate as 
when her mother died. 

The will, which had been deposited in 
Mr. Wall’s hands soon after the receipt of 
an ill-judged letter from the man who had 
hoped to be his heir, written in reply to 
Mr. Travers’s announcement of his ma- 
riage, was short, simple, and to most 
widows would have been satisfactory. 

After a legacy of five hundred pounds 
to his chief clerk, and a few smaller be- 
quests to an old pensioner or two and a 
superannuated servant, the testator’s be- 
loved wife was constituted residuary lega- 
tee and executrix in conjunction with an 
old {City friend; no directions or wishes 
as to the winding-up or continuance of 
his business [was expressed—everything 
was unreservedly left to the young, child- 
less widow. ; 

It was this will that Mrs. Travers 
strongly believed had been superseded by 
a later testament or codicil. ‘ 


CHAPTER III. 


3uT the search for the will was fruitless ; 
every probable and improbable corner 
was ransacked in vain, to the grief of Mrs, 
Travers, and the ill-concealed annoyance 
of her solicitor. 

Mr. Wall was convinced that his late 
client must have destroyed his second 
will, as, on inquiry, there appeared no 
doubt that he had made one; while Mrs. 
Travers was equally convinced he had 
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not, and worked herself almost into a 
fever by fretting and conjecturing on the 
subject. 

The last melancholy ceremonies had 
been performed. The windows were 
once more opened to the light, and the 
scarce interrupted current of every-day 
life flowed on as before, its crowd of com- 
mon things rapidly closing up the gap, so 
that even the truest, deepest mourners 
wonder at the marvellous and often mer- 
ciful operation of inevitable routine—the 
force that lies in the “strong necessity of 
living.” 

Kate Travers never attempted to per- 
suade herself or others that she was bro- 
ken-hearted, yet she thought much and 
sadly of her dead husband. He had 
loved her truly; but even to himself his 
love had been more a source of pain than 
pleasure. He had believed that a calm 
and fatherly tenderness would have tem- 
pered the warmth of conjugal affection, 
and have fitted him peculiarly to be the 
guide and guardian of the bright girl who 
accepted his proposal with such frank 
gratitude. He did not. reckon on the 
spell which her individuality, and an un- 
defined consciousness of the latent wealth 
of love he had not the power to draw 
forth, cast over him to torment and to 
fascinate. Before he was six months a 
husband he loved her with an exacting 
passion which was at once the misery and 
delight of his existence. He hated him- 
self for the difference of their age; he 
would have sacrificed his all without hesi- 
tation for her sake; yet he resented the 
slightest liberty of action, lest it might be 
the result of indifference; and was so ra- 
venous for proofs of her affection that, when 
they came, the sweet incense was all eva- 
porated in the self-torturing tests on which 
his eagerness to prove its purity insisted. 
While she, discerning things more from 
sympathy than deliberate observation, was 
slow to understand him. 

At first, while mourning the loss of a 
cherished mother, whose helplessness had 
only endeared her the more, she clung 
gratefully and tenderly to him, ard he 
was Satisfied; but her sunny nature reas- 
serted itself, and her girlish pleasure in 
rich and becoming dress, the new enjoy- 
ment of driving in her own carriage—as 
she soon ceased to call it—and her openly 
expressed delight in wearing the hand- 
some ornaments Mr. Travers bestowed 
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upon her, opened up a hundred sources 
ofoffence. Her vivid enjoyment of books 
and music and painting converted these 
innocent objects of interest into hated 
rivals, and Kate never could get rid of 
the impression that she was in a golden 
cage; that, however the imprisoning wires 
might be jewelled and adorned, they were 
still there. Her good temper, grateful, 
easy nature, and ready tact, always pre- 
vented any open collision, save on the 
occasion when Mr. Travers opened a let- 
ter addressed to his wife, in which her old 
friend, Fanny Lee, warmly thanked her 
for a very opportune present of money 
when she had been left in sore poverty by 
her grandfather’s death, nearly a year be- 
fore our story opens; this acknowledg- 
ment, and an evident allusion to some ex- 
pressions of regret from Mrs. Travers that 
she had lost sight of so valued a friend as 
old Mr. Lee, were construed by the jeal- 
ous husband into evidence of his wife’s 
preference of her past life, and a tendency 
to underhand dealing. In vain she ex- 
plained that, having abundance of pocket 
money, she thought she might dispose of 
some of it without troubling him on the 
subject. He was for some time unap- 
peasable. A severe attack of illness oc- 
curring soon after, Mrs. Travers was glad 
to let the subject drop, and she gradually 
but very slowly regained her ascendency. 
At first with fearlessness of a heart secure 
in its own honesty and singleness of pur- 
pose, Mrs. Travers tried to wean her hus- 
band from his morbid greed for her socie- 
ty—for her every look, and word, and 
thought, and to brighten this engrossing 
jealousy into pleasant, friendly, sympa- 
thetic intercourse. But, finding herself 
misunderstood in every attempt at a bet- 
ter and healthier tone, she lost heart, and 
gradually subsided into an adored cap- 
tive. She was young, and but partially 
developed ; as yet she knew neither her 
own strength or weakness. But four 
years of marriage, and constant compan- 
ionship with a man of cultivated though 
somewhat narrow mind, had greatly ma- 
tured her intellect, and the last year being 
much thrown on herself both in matters 
of action and judgment, she began to feel 
that she might stand alone. 

Now, even under her sincere sorrow, in 
which the principal ingredient was regret 
that the departed, with all the materials 
of happiness about him, had gone down 
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to the grave under the same dull shadow 
in which he had lived ; even under her ten- 
der grief was a sweet consciousness that, 
however gloomily shrouded, liberty had 
come to her at last. Still it was very 
strange, that sensation of being quite mis- 
tress of the roomy, comfortable house in 
which she was domiciled ; of having the 
full command of the stately and well-bred 
man out of livery who presided over the 
plate and glass; of being really at home 
in her house, albeit but a ready-furnished 
one taken by the year, in order that Mr. 
Travers might enjoy pure air within an 
easy distance of his office. It was too 
strange to be pleasant yet. And then 
how she shrank from the look of her own 
face in her widow’s cap! From no want 
of respect to the departed, she longed 
to throw it off; it was so unnatural, so 
oppressive! 

She sat thinking dreamily of these 
things about a week after the funeral, on 
one of the first days of the new year. 
How rapidly and vividly the panorama of 
the past floated through her mind, and 
how changed was everything! 

“T wish I had a nice, kind, gentleman- 
like uncle or cousin !—a man is so useful. 
How lonely I am! _ I have lost my old 
friends, and made no new ones. Well, I 
shall never return to that dreary house in 
Hereford Square. I was wretched there! 
I will let it, or sell it, 7 I have power! 
How that ‘if’ meets me everywhere! I 
wish the real will could be found. I can 
never feel settled until it is. I am so sure 
it was made after our last conversation 
about Hugh Galbraith, when Mr. Travers 
seemed so offended at my persisting that 
his first will was unjust! It was so like 
him to act upon my suggestion afterwards, 
and yet to conceal the act! Ah! with 
so much knowledge and real nobility of 
nature in many ways, how was it that he 
missed the true wisdom of frankness and 
trustfulness? I must find Fanny Lee; 
I might help her, and if she turns out any- 
thing like what I remember, she could 
live with me.” Thinking thus dreamily, 
Mrs. Travers lay back in a luxurious easy- 
chair imported from their town house, 
near a glowing, blazing fire. The draw- 
ing-room where she had once more estab- 
lished herself was a large and pleasant 
apartment, well filled with a mixture of 
old-fashioned and modern furniture. The 
mirrors, the chintz curtains, the larger 
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tables, and the cabinets, were almost an- 


tique in style and pattern. Although 
mid-winter, the jardiniéres were not neg- 
lected; heaths, ferns, and chrysanthe- 
mums lent color enough to be agreeable. 
A grand piano filled up the farther end 
of the room; and a pretty, fancifyl, but 
useful writing-table stood near enough to 
the fire for warmth and to the window 
for light. A look of comfort and good 
taste pervaded the whole. 

After a few moments more of reverie, 
a brighter and more decided expression 
stole over Mrs. Travers’s features. She 
rang, and, rising, walked slowly_towards 
one of the windows; a pretty garden 
sloped to the river, now denuded of 
summer adornments, and while she gazed 
upon without seeing it, the grave “mah 
out of livery” opened the door. 

“ You rang, if you please, ma’am.” 

“QOh, yes. I want the Directory, 
Edwards.” 

When it was brought, Mrs. Travers sat 
down to her writing-table, and looked 
earnestly through its pages, apparently in 
vain. But she was interrupted. Again 
the door opened. Edwards appeared, 
salver in hand, and presented a card to 
his mistress, 

“Mr. Ford? Show him up.’ 
left the writing-table, and stood ready to 
receive him. 

Mr. Ford was a man made up of nega- 
tives ; he was neither young nor old, plain 
nor handsome, tall nor short, gentleman- 
like nor caddish. Hehad fine large dark 
eyes, rather restless in expression, very 
thick black whiskers faintly powdered 
with grey, a°large, loose-looking mouth, 
and a smile not unkindly nor yet quite 
free from a tinge of malignity. He was 
accurately dressed in slight mourning. 

“How do! you do, Mr. Ford ?” said 
Mrs. Travers, holding out her hand with 
a smile—a very kind but pensive smile. 
“‘T am glad to see you.” 

Mr. Ford took the han 
over it in silence. 

“TIT was so sorry Edwards did not let 
me know when you called last Tuesday,” 
she continued, to give him time, seeing 
that from some cause he was agitated. 
“I should certainly have seen you.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mr. Ford, 
at length, clearing his throat nervously, 
and looking up without absolutely meet- 
ing Mrs. Travers’s eyes. ‘“ I ventured to 
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hope that for various reasons you would 
have received me.” 

“Come near the fire,” was Mrs. Tra 
vers’s reply ; “ though so bright, it is very 
cold.” She resumed her seat, and Ford 
placed himself near her. 

“T almost feared to see you, dreading 
to find sad traces of your long watch,” he 
continued ; “but I rejoice to find you 
looking better than I expected.” 

“IT feel very strange, and sad, and puz- 
zled, but not ill Oh! Mr. Ford, I have 
been quite longing to talk to you. You 
were so much in poor Mr. Travers’s con- 
fidence ; you knew us all so well before I 
was married, that you can tell me more 
than any one else.” 

Mr. Ford colored’slightly, and drew his 
chair a possible inch nearer to the widow. 

“My dear Mrs. Travers, need I say 
how heartily I am at your service. I— 
a—” he hesitated, and stopped abruptly. 

“Oh, I feel quite sure of your loyalty 
to me,” she returned with a frank, unhesi- 
tating, but slightly indifferent acceptance 
of his assurances not exactly flattering. 
“ Now, tell me, what do you think about 
this will? I think it is simply mislaid. I 
feel sure Mr. ‘Travers made one in accord- 
ance with my wishes, but I never can be- 
lieve he destroyed it.” 

“Tt is impossible to say. The most 
excellent of men are liable to strange 
whims, sometimes much more unpleasant 
whims than leaving all their property to a 
charming lady like your good self.” 

A faint tendency to frown appeared in 
Mrs. Travers’s distinct though delicate 
eyebrows ; but she only said, “ Then you 
think he did destroy the will Poole wit- 
nessed ?” 

“T cannot come to any decision in my 
own mind on the subject. I only know 
that every possible depository for such a 
document has been most carefully exam- 
ined, and not a trace of it is to be found. 
Even if it exists I do not now think it 
will be discovered, and indeed I incline 
to believe it cannot exist.” 

“Tt is most unfortunate,” said Mrs. 
Travers, leaning her elbow on the arm of 
her chair, and resting her cheek on her 
hand, while her deep blue eyes grew larger 
and darker with earnest thought as she 
gazed at the fire—not more earnestly than 
Ford gazed at her, now her eyes were 
turned away. ‘“ Most unfortunate,” she 
went on slowly, as if speaking to herself. 


, 
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“T do not know what to do or how to 
act. I feel certain Mr. Travers wished to 
provide properly for Sir Hugh Galbraith, 
and now, when I suggest a division of 
the property with him, Mr. Wall says, 
‘My dear madam, you must just wait.’ 
When I suggest that your five hundred 
pounds should be paid to you, ‘I must 
just wait;’ and when I say I should like 
to go away somewhere to shake off the sort 
of oppression that hangs upon me, I am 
met with the same impressive, ‘I would 
not advise you to stir under the circum- 
stances; you must just wait.’” She 
pushed back her chair slightly, as if warm- 
ed by her own impatience. 

“ And very sound advice too,” said Ford, 
with a smile at once admiring and supe- 
rior. “ There really is nothing for it but 
patience. If the will does not turn up 
within a week or two we may conclude it 
has been destroyed, and act upon the ori- 
ginal one. Fortunately, there is nothing 
pressing; things can go on for a while as 
they are. Even should the missing docu- 
ment be found, we may well believe that 
the bulk of the property and all authority 
will be with you—at least I suppose you 
have no reason to doubt this ?” 

The last words were uttered with a 
kind of insinuating curiosity, while the 
speaker, resting his arms on his knees, 
bent forward to look very keenly at his 
companion. 

“ No, I suppose not,” she returned, care- 
lessly ; and then added, with much feel- 
ing, “I know 4e would have been guided 
in all things by a partiality beyond what I 
deserved, by a kindly consideration that 
never deviated ’ 

“What!” interrupted Mr. Ford, rising 
abruptly, and walking to the window; 
then, turning again, he repeated, “ never 
deviated! Do I not well remember one 
evening in Hereford Square, not long be- 
fore you came to this very house, the 
pain, the grief, the indignation with which 
I overheard words addressed to you as I 
waited in the front drawing-room, words 
which should never have been addressed 
to acreature so gentle, so devoted, so 7 

“Hush! hush! Mr. Ford,” cried Mrs. 
Travers, imperiously, “I always feared 
you had overheard those unhappy re- 
marks, and, not knowing what led up to 
them, would exaggerate their meaning. 
It was an affair in which I now believe I 
was wrong. So good a husband had a 
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right to my fullest confidence in every- 
thing.” 

“ Even in so slight a matter as a small 
gift toa young girl friend, whose feelings 
you would have spared the YF 

“ You know more than I thought,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Travers, in her turn, and 
looking full and more sternly at him than 
her soft eyes seemed capable of looking a 
moment before. “ But whatever opinion 
you may have formed, I beg you will for- 
get the whole thing; at any rate, never 
name it to me,” 

Mr. Ford colored and bit his lip, “I 
see I have offended. You must excuse 
me if I sometimes lose my self-command. 
When I remember old times, your dear 
respected mother, who always extended 
so kind a welcome to me; the sweet cot 
tage, which seemed to me at one time an 
earthly paradise——"’ He again stopped 
and turned away, passing his handkerchief 
over his face. Mrs. ‘Travers looked at 
him with a slightly wondering expression, 
and a vague, uncomfortable desire that he 
would take his departure arose in her mind. 

“They were very happy, those old 
days,” said she, soothingly, after a mo 
ment’s pause; “but I hope there are 
many bright and prosperous ones before 
you yet, Mr. Ford. I am sure, if I can 
In any way assist your fortunes, I should 
not only please myself, but best fulfil my 
husband’s good intentions; he had, I am 
sure, a sincere regard for you.” 

Mr. Ford made a gesture as if repudiat- 
ing all worldly advantages which might 
accrue from the Travers connection. 

“By the way,” continued the young 
widow, “ talking of poor dear Cullingford 
and old times reminds me I was looking 
for Mr. Reed’s address when you came 
in. Perhaps you remember Tom Reed; 
though I believe he had left Mr. Lee’s 
before you knew us. He was a second 
or third cousin of the dear old man, and I 
thought he might know where Fanny is. 
I have quite lost sight of her since- 
Mrs, Travers stopped, colored, and added 
quickly: “I once met Mr. Reed at din- 
ner—oh, quite two years ago—and he 
told me then where he was to be found, 
but I quite forget; some Inn (he was 
studying for the Bar or had just been 
called to the Bar). Perhaps you could 
find out, or shall I ask Mr. Wall ?” 

“If you will permit me, I shall make it 
a point to ascertain.” 
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“Thank you very much, Mr. Ford.” 

An awkward pause. 

“T do not think,” resumed the con- 
fidential clerk, “I need trespass any 
longer upon you. The power of attorney 
which I have will enable me to meet all 
present contingencies in the way of cor- 
respondence. Beyond this, Messrs. Wall 
and Wreford must advise. I see you 
have rather a pretty water-color sketch of 
the old parsonage, with the river. Very 
neatly executed! But does it not strike 
you, now,” putting up his glass, “ that the 
clouds are a trifle woolly ? And the per- 
spective between those elms rather runs 
up-hill.” 

“ No, indeed, it does not,” said Mrs. 
Travers with a sigh. ‘I only see a close 
resemblance to a scene I love. I had no 
idea you were such a critic, Mr. Ford.” 

“] do not claim so high a title” (with 
the proudest humility) ; “ but I used to do 
a good deal in that line once, and I flatter 
myself I have a tolerably correct eye.” 

“Indeed! I did not think you were 
an artist in addition to your high business 
qualifications.” 

“Pray do not look on me as a mere 
machine,” replied Ford with his peculiar 
smile. “ But I must not keep you stand- 
ing. I wish you good-day.” 

“ Good-morning ; and, pray do not for- 
get Mr. Reed’s address.” 

As the door closed behind him, Mrs. 
Travers stood a moment or two in 
thought. 

“ There is a change somewhere ; is it in 
him, or in myself? He seemed a shade 
presumptuous, or have I forgotten the 
equality that once existed between him, 
myself, and my mother? I think not; 
but I cannot go back to the old state— 
and thovgh I will be kind and helpful, he 
must see in me ov/y the widow of his late 
employer, only the present head of the 
house of Travers.” 

CHAPTER IV, 

Tue Euston Terminus was all alive, 
and a goodly army of porters ready to 
disentangle the passengers’ luggage, with 
small regard to its well-being, one bright 
but sharp afternoon in early spring, as the 
3-30 train from H rushed into the 
station, and the crowded carriages dis- 
gorged an eager, pushing, striving mob. 

Through its eddies a gentleman who 
had been waiting about for a few minutes 
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before the train came in, dexterously 
elbowed his way. Looking sharply into 
all the first-class carriages, he suddenly 
paused at one of the second-class, from 
which a fat female witha huge basket had 
just emerged, and raised his hat. “ Miss 
Lee,” he said; “if I am not much mis- 
taken, Fanny Lee.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said a young lady, disen- 
tangling herself from a chaos of children, 
band-boxes, and brown paper parcels; 
and, putting her hand in his, she stepped 
out into the light. They stood looking 
at each other for a moment, as if trying 
to recall some half-vanished memory. 
The girl saw a_ gentlemanlike-looking 
man, moderately tall, very slight, with 
dark hair, a spare, expressive face, ex- 
ceedingly keen dark eyes, and a half- 
kindly, half-mischievous smile on_ his 
clean-shaved lips. He was remarkably 
well dressed, and wore a sprig of lily of 
the valley in his button-hole. Indeed, he 
might have passed for a man of fashion, 
were it not for the expression of alertness, 
of bright intelligence, that pervaded every 
line of his countenance and, I had almost 
said, figure. 

She was a little, delicate-looking crea- 
ture, wrapped in a shapeless waterproof, 
above which, and shaded by a very in- 
different hat, appeared a pretty oval face, 
with soft brown eyes and a quantity of pale 
brown hair, not very neatly or fashionably 
arranged. 

The mutaal survey scarce lasted a 
second when it was abruptly terminated 
by a hasty shove from a_ heavily-laden 
porter, which sent the young lady almost 
into her companion’s arms; but, quickly 
recovering herself, she exclaimed, “Is it 
possible you are Tom Reed ?” 

“ Quite possible,” replied the gentleman 
drawing her hand through hisarm. “ Do 
you doubt it? Come, let us see about 
your luggage. I suppose you have four 
or five trunks, three or four packages, a 
couple of bonnet boxes, and i 

“Oh, dear no!” a little sadly though 
with a smile. “I have but two in the 
world.” 

“ What a delightful girl to travel with! 
Have they any special signs ?” 

“ No, no—just my name. There !”— 
convulsively—*“ that man is going away 
with one of them.” As she spoke Mr. 
Reed darted upon him, and rescued No, 
1; the other was quickly discovered. 
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“Now, then! I am afgaid that we 
must take a four-wheeler. Here, cab!”— 
as though he was monarch of every con- 
veyance that ever paid for a licence; so 
his companion thought, as he quickly but 
carefully handed her in, saw the luggage 
placed, and finally jumped in after her. 

“ And so you are little Fanny,” he said, 
as they got into the comparative quiet of 
Gower Street, looking straight into her 
eyes. “I should have known you any- 
where. But somehow I fancy you had 
rosier cheeks at the old parsonage. You 
are all right, are you? No cold or 
nervous debility—that’s the last dodge, I 
believe ?” 

“TI am very well,” said the young lady ; 
“but not quite so bright as I used to be 
with poor grandpapa.” She sighed and 
smiled. “And I have had some hard 
work in Yorkshire. Hard work never 
suited me, you know. But, there—I can- 
not hear what you say, and I can’t 
scream. Shall we stop soon ?” 

“Presently. Let me put up the win- 
dow. Have you no shawl or wrap ?— it’s 
cold, though so bright.” 

And they rattled on; occasionally the 
newly-arrived would utter a word as with 
a note of interrogation, “ Regent Street ?” 

“No; Oxford Street.” 

“ Opera House ?” 

“No; Covent Garden.” 

Twice Mr. Reed called to the driver to 
hasten, and at last they reached Waterloo. 

“ Train for Hampton Court ?” 

“ Just gone, sir.” 

“ Next ?” 

“ Not till 5.30.” 

“ By Jove! an hour and a half to wait. 
Come, Fanny, you look famished. There’s 
soup or something to be had, and a glass 
of sherry.” 

“Thank you, I will take a bun or a 
biscuit. I have not had anything since 
seven o’clock this morning.” 

“No wonder I miss the roses; roses 
don’t flourish under such an _ ethereal 
régimé.” And the weary traveller was 
soon summoned to‘the refreshment-room, 
where soup, sherry, a table in a quiet 
nook, a devoted waiter, seemed ready as 
by magic—the magic of Tom Reed’s 
good-humored authority and contagious 
activity. 

His young frotégée, glancing at the 
very perfect minutiz of his costume, drew 
off her own dingy and not neatly-mended 
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gloves with a laugh and a blush which be- 
came her greatly. “Well, Tom,” she 
said, “you might have known me, but I 
am sure I should never have known you 
in such nice clothes.” 

“ Clothes!” echoed Tom Reed, stretch- 
ing out one arm, and regarding it with an 
expression of uneasiness, “ Do you call 
these clothes ?” 

“ What are they, then ?” 

“ Dress,” he replied, with much solem- 
nity. “The porters here, and your friends 
in Yorkshire, probably clothe themselves. 
I dress.” He waited till the pleasant 
laugh with which she heard him was past, 
and asked gravely, “ And what incongrui- 
ty do you observe between my garments 
and myself ?” 

“Oh, you look all right now,” she re- 
turned; “but when we met last, you 
know, you had not an unbroken garment, 
as you call it, in the world. Though I 
was such a little thing, I remember poor 
Mrs. Green, the housekeeper, for ever 
lamenting that Master Tom never was fit 
to be seen. What a mischievous boy you 


were !” 
“ Do you remember all that? Why, it 
must be ten years ago. Well, little 


cousin,” a very kindly, soft expression 
stealing over face, “nothing has 
pleased me half so much for many a day 
as this plan of Mrs. Travers to have you 
with her. You will be quite comforta- 


a 06 
ble. 
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“ Do you think so?” a little anxiously, 
while she held a spoonful of soup midway 
to its destination. “It is so long since I 
saw her, and people change.” 

“She does not,” emphatically. “She 
is a thorough-going brick—a splendid 
creature altogether.” 

“ T was very fond of her asa child; but 
then she was always so much with her 
mother and grandpapa that we were never 
quite playfellows; and she is four or five 
years older than I am.” 

“Did you know the 
Travers ?” asked Tom. 

“TI remember often seeing him, but I 
do not think I ever spoke to him. He 
was frightfully rich, wasn’t he ?” 

“ Delightfully, you mean. Yes, and I 
believe your old friend has it all now. 
Well, I suspect she earned it. He was a 
fine fellow, the type of the ‘ grand old 
English merchant,’ but I fancy a trifle 
jealous and exacting; all Kate’s old 
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friends politely warned off the premises. 
I met her very unexpectedly, about two 
years ago, at a gorgeous banquet in West- 
bourne Terrace ; she was delighted to have 
a talk over the old place and people, so I 
went to call, was presented to the proprie- 
tor, and asked to another gorgeous ban- 
quet, where I nearly died of starvation.” 

Fanny opened her pretty brown eyes in 
amazement. 

“ Moral and mental starvation, I mean. 
After that I saw no more of our friend. 
Next I saw the death of old Travers in the 
Times, and a fortnight or so after, I had a 
note from her, asking me to call; when I 
did, I found she wanted to know where 
you were, and how you were placed. I 
was ashamed, my dear girl, to be able to 
tell so little; but I had a clue, and so she 
found you out.” 

“ And then I had to give a month's no- 
tice ; and even after that, could scarce get 
away.” 

“ All’s well that ends well,” said Reed 
rising. “I am sure you will be as happy 
as—as a pet fairy! so make yourself com- 
fortable. I imagine I might the 
tickets now.” 

The young lady sat very 


get 


quietly in 
deep, and, from her expression, not un- 
pleasant thought—enjoying, as she well 
might, emancipation from a comfortless 
school-room, a troop of noisy, ill-man- 
nered, and not particularly good-natured 
children, whose exacting mammas looked 
upon her as a bondmaid, for whom there 
existed no chance of manumission. 

She had drawn on her shabby gloves 
again, and had just begun to expect 
Cousin Tom back, when he returned, and, 
taking his arm, they sallied forth to seek 
their train. As they passed the second- 
class refreshment room, a very seedy-look- 
ing individual issued from it ; a short, thin, 
red-faced man, with a dingy, battered 
white hat, a cutaway coat with baggy 
pockets, and palpably burst-out boots. 
Yet he had a hand thrust into one of the 
pockets and a short stick protruding there- 
from, and wore his miserable hat with an 
indescribable slant, as though the “tone 
of the turf would hang round him still.” 
This unattractive figure placed himself ex- 
actly in their way. 

“ Tom Reed!” he exclaimed in a hoarse, 
unsteady voice. “Mr, Reed—I don’t 
think I am mistaken.” 

Tom Reed looked at him, as if puzzled 
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for 2 moment, and then said, “ Why, it 
can’t be Trapes ?” 

“The same, sir! All that’s left of him. 
And how are you, Reed? World’s been 
going pretty square with you ?” continued 
his curious acquaintance, staring boldly at 
Fanny, and seemingly resolved on a talk. 

“ Oh, pretty well, thank you,” returned 
Tom civilly ; “but we are barely in time 
for our train.” 

“ Good five minutes to spare, if you are 
for Hampton Court. I say, old fellow, I 
want a talk with you. I have lost sight 
of you this age past. Where can I find 
you ?” 

“ Oh, the old place—M. T. office.” 

“Stull there! Well, I don’t care to 
call,” screwing up his left eye, knowingly. 
*]’ll drop you a line.” 

“ All right—good-morning,” cried Tom, 
hurrying his companion on, and into a 
first-class carriage. 

* What a dreadful man! 
you know him ?” 

“ Poor, unfortunate 
Tom thoughtfully. 
was a 


vied,” 


How could 


devil!” returned 
“ A few years ago he 
sort of fine gentleman I half en- 


** Did he lose his money, poor man ?” 
asked Fanny compassionately. “ Still he 
need not look quite so dreadful.” 

‘No, certainly not ;”? and then Tom 
Reed turned the conversation and devoted 
himself to cheering up the pretty little 
cousin under his care. 

But Fanny was nervous, and could not 
conceal it. Her sweet, slight nature had 
been too much tried by the sudden change 
from her grandfather’s loving indulgence 
to the rugged discipline of her Yorkshire 
penitentiary. She was too unhinged to 
look forward brightly, now that hope had 
come—as fatigue sometimes banishes 
sleep. 

Tom Reed felt her slight arm tremble, 
as he drew it through his own to conduct 
her the short distance that intervened be- 
tween the station and the Travers man- 
sion. 

It was a clear frosty evening, a young 
moon showing coldly bright in the deep 
blue sky. 

“ What a pretty place!” 
looking round her timidly. 
—I mean Mrs. 
here ?” 

“It is hard to say; but I fancy not,” 
returned Mr. Reed. “There, you see 


said Fanny 
* Will Kate 
Travers—always live 
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those tall wrought-iron gates ?—that is our 
destination.” 

A few moments more, and Fanny found 
herself upon the threshold in a flood of 
light, and in the tender embrace of her old 
friend, who seemed to her at once strange 
and familiar. The sudden warmth and 
glow of kindness was nearly too much for 
poor Fanny, whose bright eyes, half sad 
half mischievous, were dimmed, while her 
lip quivered. 

“Dear child, you are quite tired out ; 
come with me to your room,” cried Mrs. 
Travers observing her emotion. “ Mr. 
Reed, you will find the Zimes and maga- 
zines in the drawing-room—if I may offer 
any literary attraction to one of the initi- 
ated? So much obliged to you for bring- 
ing me this dear little waif. Come, 
Fanny ;” and the rescued bondmaid was 
swept upstairs to a charming room, next 
Mrs. Travers’s, where a ruddy fire, fresh 
chintz hangings, a dressing-table all pink 
and white muslin, a dainty little white 
bed, looked welcome most pleasantly and 
impressively. ‘ How cold and pale you 
look !” said Mrs. Travers, assisting to take 
off her cloak. (‘ And how shabby,” she 
thought.) “Sull, it is the same little 
Fanny, and will bloom out soon again 
with che roses of former years under my 
care, I hope.” Here the respectable Mrs. 
Mills entered with a can of hot water. 
* Do you not remember Mills, Fanny ?” 

“Ofcourse Ido! And, Mills, do you 
not remember me ?” cried Fanny, seizing 
her hand and kissing her withered cheek ; 
a piece of spontaneous kindliness that 
bound Mills to her from that moment. 

“ Dear, dear! to think that this is little 
Miss Fanny! grown quite a woman, I 
do declare.” 

“Yes, it is astonishing; yet we could 
not expect her to stand still,” remarked 
Mrs. ‘Travers. ‘“ Now, dinner will be 
ready in a few minutes, and I daresay Mr. 
Reed is quite ready for it. When he 
leaves, we shall have plenty of time to 
talk together; and how much we have to 
tell each other !” 

“Indeed, we have; but, dear Kate—I 
mean Mrs, Travers—you are quite diffe- 
rent from what I remember you—older 
looking and better looking; and yet the 
same.” 

“Tt is well you have qualified ‘ older 
looking,’ little one, with ‘ better looking,’ 
or I should prepare to be awful! I will 
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leave you to dress, or not, as you like; 
and when you join us in the drawing 
room, dinner will be ready x“ 

“ How did you recognise each other ?” 
asked Mrs. Travers, as she dispensed the 
filleted soles. 

“Well, we jumped at each other,” re- 
turned Reed, setting down his glass of 
sherry with an air of discriminating satis- 
faction. ‘“ As I glanced into the chaos of 
bundles, bandboxes, and babies in which 
she was engulfed, a vision of a silvery 
trout-stream, a sensation of terror and wet 
feet, much exultation, a trifle of conscience 
and a large proportion of gratitude, asso- 
ciated a slight young lady in a waterproof 
with a certain great deliverance, wrought 
by her opportune warning in days of yore, 
and memory whispered, ‘ That’s she !’” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember it,” cried Fanny, 
who had already revived marvellously 
under the benign influences around her ; 
“and I think grandpapa was equally re- 
lieved. He had solemnly declared he 
would flog you if he caught you poaching ; 
and I knew quite well he did not want to 
catch you, so I slipped away out by the 
Beech Wood, and gave you notice, It 
was quite as much for his sake as yours.” 
A pretty little defiant nod closed her 
speech, 

* Did Fanny know you?” asked Mrs. 
Travers. 

“That is a doubtful point. According 
to her, the general excellence of my attire 
militated against my identity.” 

“ Well, Mr. Reed, I must say that my 
recollection of you in days of old does not 
hold you up as the glass of fashion or the 
mould of form.” 

“No indeed; you were a dreadful 
pickle ; yet how fond poor dear grandpapa 
was of you,” added Fanny. 

“ He was far kinder than I deserved,” 
returned Tom Reed, with momentary gra- 
vity ; and dinner proceeded without any- 
thing further than newspaper talk till des 
sert banished their attendant. 

“T cannot tell you what pleasure it 
gives me to see you both,” said Mrs. Tra- 
vers, permitting ‘om Reed to fill her bub- 
ble-like glass with claret. ‘“ Besides the 
pleasure of meeting old, and I think con- 
genial friends, the relief from the sense of 
isolation that has oppressed me since— 
since my widowhood, is wonderfully de- 
lightful. I have never been very fond of 
Christmas since I grew up, but this one I 
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spent quite alone. The people on either 
side here were very good in calling and 
leaving ‘ Kind inquiries;’ but of course 
they are total strangers tome. So all I 
could do was to give the servants a good 
dinner, and let them invite their friends. 
They sent me up a piece of their pudding 
at my luncheon, and, by avoiding a late 
dinner, I managed to forget it was Christ- 
mas Day. I hope I shall not spend an- 
other like it.” 

“ No, no, we must change all that,” said 
Reed cheerfully. “And may I ask how 
are all your affairs progressing? When I 
saw you, last week, you were experiencing 
some difficulty with Wall and Wreford. 
They objected to your rather munificent 
suggestion of sharing your fortune with 
Sir Hugh Galbraith.” 

“ Yes; Mr. Wall would not hear of it, 
which rather surprised me. I fancied he 
was annoyed at Mr. Travers leaving all 
his money away from Sir Hugh. Now I 
observe he is not so great a favorite. 
Still, Hugh had evidently been taught to 
look upon himself as poor Mr. ‘Travers’s 
heir, and I think he has been badly 
treated ; nor have I a doubt that the miss- 


ing will would have given him a share of 


the property, could we but find it.” 

“ Still, to go halves with him voluntarily,” 
said Reed smiling, “ was slightly Quixotic, 
if you will not quarrel with me for saying 
so.” 

“T do not think it was,” returned the 
young widow thoughtfully. “ Fifteen 
hundred or two thousand a year, all my 
own, are great riches to me; but by no 
means such wealth to Sir Hugh, with a 
position to keep up, and I suppose the 
usual costly tastes and habits of his class. 
In fact, but for the fear of being thought 
idiotic, and outrunning Mr. Travers’s real 
wishes, I would willingly have given Sir 
Hugh the lion’s share.” 

“And what decision have you arrived 
at ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wall would hear of nothing 
beyond a third of the whole being offered ; 
and you must remember we do not yet 
know what the whole will be. Mr. Wall 
rather startled me by saying that too much 
munificence might suggest that the real 
will was more favorable to Sir Hugh 
than I liked, and therefore not lost, but 
suppressed! Do you think the general 
color of men’s minds of so vile a tint, as 
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to distort so basely a simple wish to do 
right ?” 

“ What a horrible idea!” cried Fanny, 
who was listening with deep attention. 

“T have by no means a bad opinion of 
my fellow-creatures. Still, they are in- 
clined to attribute very base motives for 
acts they cannot understand or account 
for,” replied Tom Reed. “TI heartily wish 
the second will could be found; but I 
suspect something or other occurred to 
renew Mr. Travers’s displeasure with his 
cousin, and, thinking it too favorable, he 
destroyed it.” 

“ No, Tom, no!” cried Mrs. Travers, 
with animation. “ Youmust forgive me,” 
she said, interrupting herself and smiling ; 
“but when eager or in earnest the old 
name comes so readily to my lips.” 

“T shall sot forgive you, my dear Mrs. 
Travers, if you go back to the newer and 
colder appellation. Pray let me be Tom, 
who is quite as anxious and proud to be 
your servant and ally now as in our old 
poaching days.” ‘There was a tinge of 
earnestness under this pleasant, airy man- 
ner, very acceptable to the fair but lonely 
widow. 

“So be it,” she said laughing. “TI ac- 
cept you as Tom, and my champion to 
boot. But to return. I donot think Mr. 
Travers ever destroyed his will. I should 
more readily believe he had not made a 
second, but that it seems so positively 
proved he did. I confess I have felt at 
times a strange uneasiness about it, but 
have now made up my mind that, even if 
found, it will make no material difference 
—Sir Hugh will probably have a hand- 
some legacy, but the bulk of the fortune 
and all authority Mr. Travers has no doubt 
left to me.” 

“That is highly probable,” observed 
Tom Reed. ‘“ Where is this Galbraith ?” 

“Somewhere in India. He was, I 
believe, on the point of coming to England 
when the Mutiny broke out. Indeed, he 
was at Calcutta on his way, but he imme- 
diately returned to join the remnant of his 
regiment, the —th Light Dragoons, which 
was nearly cut to pieces at the beginning 
of the outbreak. I have seen his name 
mentioned once or twice as a very gallant 
officer; but I fancy he is a thorough aris- 
tocrat—brave enough, but proud and over- 
bearing, and unjust. His letter to Mr. 
Travers on our marriage was almost un- 
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pardonable. Oh, the contempt with which 
he spoke of me!” 

‘And why I should like to know!” 
exclaimed Fanny indignantly. “I am 
sure you are as good as he is ?” 

“That depends on the exact meaning 
attached to goodness,” said Mrs. Travers 
smiling. “I can afford to forgive him, 
because he did not know what he was 
writing about. Indeed, I imagine these 
high-caste men vow nothing thoroughly.” 

“Why, Mrs. Travers, you are quite de- 
mocratic!” said Tom Reed. 

“ Dear me!” cried Fanny with some 
awe, “I suppose Sir Hugh Galbraith is of 
a very old family indeed.” 

*So old as to be lost in the mists of 
antiquity. His ancestors did heaps of 
mischief on the border in bygone days, 
and no particular good, I daresay. Not- 
withstanding the difference in their ages, 
Sir Hugh and poor Mr. Travers were cou- 
sins. I think my husband acted as a sort 
of guardian to Sir Hugh. Yes, Fanny, he 
is a very great man indeed—a tiny acorn 
on the topmost twig of the family tree. 
Still, I should not like him to suffer from 
his cousin’s partiality for me. Generosity 

nay be an aristocratic virtue; I am con- 
tent with more homely justice, and will try 
to practise it.” 

“ And the upshot of all this is 
in Tom interrogatively. 

“That Messrs. Wall and Wreford have 
written by my direction to inform Sir Hugh 
how matters stand ; that it is my intention, 
as soon as they can be arranged, to make 
over to him a third of the fortune be- 
queathed tome. I cannot help imagining 
he will refuse to accept, estimating me as 
he does; but Mr. Wall says he is a poor 
man, every acre of the few left mortgaged 
up to the gate of the family fortalice, for it 
can hardly be called castle.” 

“He has made a great ass of himself,” 
said Reed, “and is in luck to find such a 
residuary legatee as yourself; you certainly 
give the best refutation to his insolence by 
your generous conduct.” 

After some more conversation about the 
happy old days at Cullingford, Tom Reed, 
observing his cousin’s pale cheek and 
drooping eyes, bid the ladies “ Good even- 
ing.” 

“Do you know I like that cousin of 
syours so much, Fanny,” cried Mrs. Travers 
as the door shut upon her departing guest. 
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“ There is an undercurrent of good feeling 
with all his lightness and careless ease.” 

“J was so surprised to see him quite a 
fine gentleman.” 

“A fine gentleman! My dear Fanny, 
you must not us¢ opprobrious terms in 
speaking of your cousin. I believe heisa 
good fellow, which is a different affair alto- 
gether. And now, dear child, you look 
quite worn out, You must go to bed. 
Tell me, do you fell as if you would be 
happy and at home with me? I want you 
to feel so. I am grieved to think I was 
obliged to lose sight of you for a while. 
Did you think I had forgotten you, 
Fanny ?” 

Fanny’s frank bright eyes filled up sud- 
denly. “Yes, Kate, I did; and oh! I 
cannot tell you how desolate and miserable 
I was. I felt that if you could forget me, 
there was no help anywhere.” 

Mrs. ‘Travers was silent for an instant ; 
then, throwing her arms round her young 
friend, exclaimed, “There! let us not 
talk about itany more. You know now I 
did not, that I could not help it; and for 
the future you may trust me.” 

“ T am sure I can!” cried Fanny, return- 
ing her embrace with much warmth. 
* And oh, Kate! what a lovely house you 
have; and what beautiful flowers and 
things! Are they all really yours? I 
feel half-frightened to hear you order about 
that polite gentleman who waited on us at 
dinner.” 

“ Ah! the change in my exterior life is 
as nothing to the change within. But 
come, dear, to bed—to bed—to bed !” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE two months which succeeded 
Fanny Lee’s arrival at her friend’s house 
were certainly the happiest either lady had 
known for a long time. 

To Mrs. Travers the sense of freedom, 
at first suppressed partly by her tender and 
respectful regret for her deceased husband, 
and still more by her shrinking from her 
own natural feelings as unseemly, gained 
more strength each day. 

While to Fanny the glorious conscious- 
ness of having nothing to do but to disport 
herself in the sunshine Fortune had sud- 
denly shed upon her, was enough delight 
for the present. 

She played and sang prettily, and 
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worked all sorts of fancy-work neatly and 
tastefully ; but it was wonderful to watch 
the varied changes she performed in the 
course of the day—from the piano to her 
work-table, from the work-table to the 
garden (weather permitting), from the gar- 
den to a sudden and complete re-arrange- 
ment of her own room or Mrs. Travers’s, or 
an enthusiastic compilation of a cap for 
Mills. It quite fidgeted her to see_Mrs. 
Travers reading steadily for a couple of 
hours with rapt attention, answering her 
many questions with unswerving good 
temper, though often at random. At first, 
the graver of the two friends tried to preach 
fixity of purpose, but in vain, and so wisely 
and quietly gave up the attempt; finding 
that, although the effort to inculcate first 
principles was ..opeless, whatever she gave 
Fanny to do as a task for Aer, was most 
faithfully performed. 

Then, when a rare bright day came, how 
delightful it was to order the carriage and 
enjoy a drive in the beautiful country 
which surrounds Hampton Court! Tom 
Reed was a great addition to the pleasure 
of their life. He was a frequent visitor, 
and was always considered due on Sun- 
days, when he generally arrived armed 
with Punch and the latest numbers of the 
best periodicals. Then Mrs. Travers en- 
joyed hearing the latest political rumors, 
and a little discussion of the various new 
opinions perpetually cropping up. Tom 
Reed, as he was universally called, was a 
very agreeable companion—bright, keen, 
accustomed to focus his thoughts, which, 
if not profound, were shrewd, and shar- 
pened by constant friction with other minds 
as bright and often deeper than his own; 
accustomed by his position on the staff of 
a high-class morning paper to observe the 
conflicting currents radiating from the old 
centres of belief. For Fanny he generally 
brought curious and valuable morsels of 
fashionable intelligence, perhaps not so 
carefully authenticated as they ought to 
have been, but not the less acceptable on 
that account. To Reed this easy admit- 
tance into the society of two refined and 
accomplished women, the delightful, grace- 
ful homeliness—if such a combination of 
terms may be used—of the old-fashioned 
house at Hampton Court, was wonderfully 
delightful and wholesome. For Tom had 
had his evil times and trials, and had run 
the not uncommon round of spending all 
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his money in finding out how to make 
more. 

To Fanny he seemed a fearfully clever, 
brilliant, sceptical, scornful man of fashion, 
whose wicked theories she constantly set 
herself to contradict and subvert. Many 
were the stinging little darts she contrived 
to launch against the pachydermatous 
Tom, so that a sparring match between 
the cousins was generally one of the even- 
ing’s amusements. 

The next-door neighbors, too, were 
sympathetic. The woes of a rich widow 
were naturally attractive to an impecuni- 
ous honorable, whose husband,, though 
not defunct, was “nowhere ” in the world 
of fashion and respectability. Many were 
the invitations pressed upon the friends by 
the Hon. Mrs. Danby and her daughters ; 
but though Fanny Lee often availed her- 
self of these opportunities to cultivate the 
great world, Mrs. Travers, rigidly intent 
on showing respect to her husband’s mem- 
ory, invariably refused. An amiable readi- 
ness to lend her carriage to the honor- 
able mother and her graceful brood amply 
compensated for the lack of personal in- 
tercourse. Various were the scraps of 
intelligence collected by Fanny during 
her visits ; sometimes it was a titbit of 
Palace gossip, for Mrs. Danby’s ostensible 
attraction te Hampton Court was a “ rela- 
tive ” located in that refuge of impoverish- 
ed aristocracy. Oftener it was some scan- 
dal touching the High Church curate, and 
oftenest military reports. , 

“Do you know, Kate,” she burst out 
one day after a drive to Kingston with 
Mrs. Danby and one of her daughters, 
“that the officer who is coming here in- 
stead of Major Cunliffe is a Captain or 
Colonel Upton; he is a brother officer of 
Sir Hugh Galbraith, and Mrs. Danby 
used to know Sir Hugh long ago, and 
says he was the most tiresome, overbear- 
ing man that ever lived, so r 

“T trust and hope, Fanny, that you did 
not speak unadvisedly with your lips, or 
launch out into abuse of my enemy!” 
cried Mrs. Travers interrupting her. “I 
am most anxious that no syllable of de- 
preciation should be traced to me or 
mine.” 

“ I am sure I did not; or at any rate if 
I said anything, it was not much,” return- 
ed Fanny coloring guiltily. 

“IT am quite sure you did,” said Mrs. 
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Travers smiling, though annoyed. “ Con- 
fess, now, that no devil was ever painted 
blacker than you depicted poor Sir Hugh.” 

“No, no, indeed!” exclaimed Fanny 
earnestly. “I think I did say that, from 
all I could learn, Sir Hugh Galbraith was 
an unforgiving, vindictive, insoient, greedy, 
disagreeable man.” 

“ And that is not much,” said Mrs. Tra- 
vers resignedly. ‘ Well, in future, my dear 
girl, will you kindly keep silence even from 
éad words if Sir Hugh’s name is mention- 
ed ?” 

“TI will indeed, Kate, if you wish it. 
But I can tell you Mrs. Danby said three 
—oh! five times as inuch as I did, and” 
—lowering her voice—* said, too, 
that Sir Hugh was on the point of run- 
ning away with Lady Somebody, or the 
Countess of Something, a married woman, 
when her father, who was a rich solicitor, 
found it all out, and had him arrested for 
debt, and so he couldn’t—that is Sir 
Hugh; but he was so violent that it took 
three or four of those dreadful people— 
bailiffs, I think—to capture him.” 

“ Really, that was taking a very shabby 
advantage of poor Sir Hugh,” said Mrs, 
Travers laughing. “But I do not believe 
that long story, Fanny ; depend upon it, 
there is but a slender foundation for such 
a legend.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Danby assured me it was 
true; she heard it from Lord—oh, I do 
not know who!—who was in the same 
club with Sir Hugh Galbraith, and 4 

“Tt is really no great matter, Fanny; 
just promise me, like a good girl, never to 
talk of him again.” 

“Very well, Kate; but I must tell you 
that when Mrs. Danby heard poor dear 
Mr. Travers was a cousin of Sir Hugh’s, 
she seemed to know all about. him at 
once. She said, ‘ Dear me, I had no idea 
it was that Mr. Travers;’ and went on 
about his high family, and his riches, and 
how much she felt for you,and what a 
distinguished-looking woman you were, 
and what a pity it was for you to be lost 
to society, but that time would soon pass, 
and you could come out a little more. 
You cannot think what a nice feeling 
sort of way she spoke; and oh, Kate, 
she wants to know if you would 
kindly let her have the carriage to-mor- 
row ; she wants to go over to Kew to call 
on Lady de Courcy.” 

“TJ am very sorry, but she cannot have 
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it,” said Mrs. Travers, dryly. “I want to 
drive into town myself to-morrow. The 
Indian mail is in,-and it is just possible 
Wall and Wreford may have a reply from 
Sir Hugh Galbraith. I do hope he will 
accept my offer, though I should not be 
surprised if he rejects it with scorn.” 

“What a stupid, strange man he must 
be!” observed Fanny. 

Mrs. Travers, somewhat to her surprise, 
found her conjecture right. Messrs. Wall 
and Wreford had received a reply to the 
epistle they had written little more than 
two months before. ‘They evinced sucha 
decided disinclination to let her see it, 
that she insisted on perusing it herself. 
Feeling distrustful of her own self-control, 
she quietly pocketed it and departed, tell- 
ing Mr, Wall that she would see him after 
she had digested the contents. 

On reaching home, Mrs. Travers felt 
much cheered on finding Tom Reed as- 
sisting Fanny in some energetic amateur 
gardening, which was her last and most 
lasting whim. 

“You will stay to dinner of course? 
she said. “I want a committee of the 
whole house to discuss Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith’s letter. Mr. Wall has told me so 
much, that he rejects my offer, and, know- 
ing this, I shall take time, and fortify my- 
self with dinner before I read it. I am 
sure it is odiously insulting.” 

“Do you know that Mr. Ford is in the 
drawing-room ?” said Fanny with the 
slightest possible grimace. 

“No indeed. What does he want? I 
suppose only to pay a visit. Well, I can- 
not ask him to stay to dinner to-day, but 
I will for Sunday. I could not read out 
Sir Hugh’s letter before him. Why, I can- 
not tell, for he has always been most 
friendly and obliging to me. So, Fanny, 
I will go in and see him.” 

Mr. Ford was deep in the Zimes when 
Mrs. Travers entered and greeted him 
kindly, yet with a nameless something of 
caution in her usual frank cordiality, 
which he did not fail to notice and inter- 
pret to the satisfaction of his immense, yet 
uneasy vanity. 

“T trust, my dear Mrs. Travers, you 
will not consider me intrusive,” he began. 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Ford. I am very 
glad to see you; but are you quite well ? 
you have been suffering from cold? which 
is perhaps the reason you have kept so 
long away.” 
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“You are very good to notice my ab- 
sence when you have the society of so new 
and agreeable a friend as Mr, Reed.” The 
head a little bent to one side with a jerk, 
“1 could scarcely hope 

“ Oh, Mr. Reed isa very old friend, as 
well as a very pleasant one,” interrupted 
Mrs. ‘Travers, carelessly, and by no means 
in an apologetic tone. ‘“ He is a relation, 
you know, of dear old Mr. Lee, and was 
quite a playfellow of Fanny’s and mine.” 

“ Well,’”’ resumed Ford, “ I have ven- 
tured to call, as I see the Indian mail is 
in, to ask if there is any communication 
from Sir Hugh Galbraith ?” 

“There is, indeed,” replied Mrs, Tra- 
vers, sitting down with a sigh; “anda 
very decided rejection of my offer. I am 
quite vexed; perhaps when he thinks 
better of it he may change his mind.” 

“Hum! He is a great fool, that is un- 
has formed any idea that a will 
more favorable to himself may turn up; 
and even if it does he would probably be 
better off with your offer.” 

“T have no doubt he would,” replied 
Mrs. Travers, slowly untying her bonnet. 


““ I] feel 
3. 


| quite sure my husband would not 
have left him as much as I wish to give.” 

“Suppose my late respected employer 
was subject to crotchets like other men ?” 
answered Ford, rubbing his hands slowly 
together, and putting his head slightly to 
one side, interrogatively. “ What a cruel 
triumph it would be to Sir Hugh if the 
bulk of the property had been left to him 
and a mere legacy to you ?” 

“Why imagine anything so impro- 
bable ?”” replied Mrs, Travers calmly, 
yet with a perceptible tinge of contempt 
in her tone. “ Mr, Travers would never 
have been unjust to me,” 

* No, no, of course not; but after all, 
he must have been fallible like other men 
—very fallible, I should say, or he never 
would have used such words as.... 
But I beg your pardon, you forbid me to 
allude to that unhappy occurrence.” 

“ T did,” said Mrs. ‘Travers shortly ; “ so 
you ought to avoid everything that can 
possibly lead up to it,” she added good- 
humoredly. “And tell me now how is 
poor old Gregory’s family getting on; you 
mentioned that he left a son and daughter 
not very well off?” 

“His son is well to do in his way; he 
commands one of Duncan's ships; he 
sailed for China some time after his 
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father’s death: but the daughter is in bad 
health; she is a widow with several chil 
dren, and very badly off. The brother 
does what he can for her, but he has a 
wife and children himself.” 

“Then, my dear Mr. Ford,” cried Mrs. 
Travers earnestly, “do pray see how she 
is, and provide what is necessary for her 
and the poor children. I would go and 
see her most willingly, but a total stranger 
—the widow of a man who must be to her 
in some degree a personage, having been 
her husband’s employer—might be trou- 
blesome and oppressive. Pray assure her 
of my sympathy and readiness to help her. 
I know Mr. Travers would have done so. 
He valued poor old Mr. Gregory very 
much, and I feel quite sure he would ap- 
prove what I propose.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Ford in a suppress- 
ed and rather choked tone. “ Certainly,” 
he repeated, clearing his throat ; “ Gregory 
a very faithful servant—and—and 
—your amiable, generous readiness to re- 
lieve misfortune touches me to the heart.” 

“J imagine the power to relieve suffer- 
ing, even in a slight degree, is too great a 
luxury not to require self-control as much 
as any other enjoyment,” returned Mrs. 
Travers carelessly, while she thought, 
“ How like an old-fashioned novel he 
talks !” 

“Tt is only one more token of that ex- 
cellence long ago recognised by me,” re- 
sumed Mr. Ford, throwing out his hand, 
which held a yellow silk pocket-handker- 
chief, as though about to throw down his 
gage toall comers in defence of the young 
widow’s amiability and generosity. 

“ Well, well!” she exclaimed good- 
humoredly, “I can not allege the favorite 
excuse for keeping one’s money in one’s 
purse, for I have very few claims upon 
me. But, Mr. Ford, when sufficient time 
has elapsed to assure my authority under 
Mr. Travers’s ‘will, you, too”—she hesitat- 
ed, blushed, and showed a _ charming 
gracious confusion—* you, too, shall find 
that I am not ungrateful for the friendship 
you have always shown us both.” 

“My dear madam—my dear Mrs. 
Travers, you are very good; but you must 
be aware that there are free-will services, 
which to pay 

“ Would be the cruelest insult,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Travers. “ Certainly I should 
indeed be ‘ of the earth, earthy’ if I knew 
it not. But, Mr. Ford, I am not without 
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my ambitions. If the house of Travers 
really passes into my hands, I should like 
to keep it up, to increase its prestige, to 
renew its youth; to prove to the world— 
my husband’s world—that I am no un- 
worthy inheritor of his name and fortune.” 
She rose as she spoke, and began almost 
unconsciously to move to and fro. “ And 
in the pursuit of such an object might I 
not also do you justice, as well as prove 
my respect for you—my confidence in 
you, and improve your position? Not, I 
confess, that I should, unless I change 
considerably, like partners—even a junior 
partner. I should like to rule alone, but 
I might improve your position materially.”’ 

She paused. Mr. Ford listened eagerly 
as she spoke, and passed his handkerchief 
rapidly over his face. 

“You are quite a mercantile Portia,” 
he said, in a thick, husky tone, that cleared 
as he proceeded. “It is remarkable to 
observe the natural enthusiasm of youth 
directing itself into such a channel.” 

“ Ah! you despise my youth,”’ she cried, 
pausing, and leaning against the back of 
a chair, while a delicate color stole over 
her cheek, for it takes long experience to 
steel the soul against a sneer. “ But, you 
must remember, I am older than my years ; 
that I have studied to be old, and almost 
succeeded.” 

“Your ambition is, I am sure, worthy 
of all respect,” returned Ford; but he 
dragged out his words with a visible effort. 
A short silence ensued, and Ford resumed : 
“Then Sir Hugh Galbraith shows himself 
quite inimical to your just rights, as they 
at present appear ?”’ 

“ Yes—quite—nay, he threatens to con- 
test the will; indeed, Mr. Wall seems to 
think he has some idea that another 
exists. I have not yet seen the letter. 
Suppose,” continued Mrs. Travers with 
the odd sort of restless desire to get rid of 
him which generally came over her— 
““suppose you come and dine here on 
Sunday, and we will talk it all over. I 
am sure you will be interested ; and more, 
if necessary, you will help me to fight this 
man.” 

She smiled very sweetly upon Ford as 
she spoke. He made a slight sudden 
movement towards her; which he dexte- 
rously turned into typical hand-washing, 
and began to speak with eagerness. 

“ You know well;’’ then checking him- 
self, he recommenced—* You may, indeed, 
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count on me; and, insignificant as I seem, 
I may possess more power than you think. 
3e that as it may, E-believe you know the 
deep interest, the —the—friendship, if you 
will accept the expression, that I entertain 
for you; and whatever course you may 
decide upon, I shall be at your service, 
with or without reward. Zza?fis a matter 
on which I do not dare allow my thoughts 
to dwell.” 

“No, no! I am sure you do not,” 
returned Mrs. Travers with complimentary 
readiness, quite heedless of his dramatic 
emphasis, her mind preoccupied by the 
letter she longed, yet half feared, to read. 
“ You are much above any personal con- 
siderations; but you shall not find me 
ungrateful, I assure you so,” holding out 
her hand. “ Do not forget Sunday. We 
dine at five on Sundays.” 

Ford’s countenance darkened, and his 
smile, as he accepted his dismissal, was 
very snaky. 

*“ And, oh, Mr. Ford, be sure you see 
poor Mrs. Bell, old Gregory’s daughter. 
I wish you would send me her address.” 

“ T will do so,” he replied; and, bowing 
stiffly, departed. 

“There is something the matter with 
that’ man,” thought the young widow, as 
she walked towards her dressing-room. 
“ He is changed in some way; but he is 
a very good fellow. He must be 
ways has been—and why should he 
change! I wonder why I am always so 
glad when he is gone!” 

Dinner passed less agreeably than usual, 
for the three friends were oppressed by the 
anticipated unpleasantness of Sir Hugh’s 
letter. Tom Reed did considerably the 
largest share of the talking. At last the 
more solid portion of the repast 
cleared away ; the grave and discreet Ed- 
wards gave the final touch to the dessert 
dishes, which perfected their mathematical 
precision, and departed. 

“ Now or never, Mrs. ‘Travers—courage ! 
Take a glass of sherry, and open the fatal 
scroll,” 

“ Oh, I am quite equal to the occasion 
without such extraneous aid,” returned 
Mrs. Travers smiling, as she drew forth 
the letter and opened it slowly. “ What 
a horrible hand! but cruelly firm. It has 
evidently been dashed off in hot haste. 
I must glance through it before I read 
aloud.” (Reed and Fanny naturally 
looked at their hostess as her eyes eagerly 
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First, the quick color 
flushed up to her brow, then faded away 
as rapidly, and left her almost pale. When 
she came to the end she laid it down for 


scanned the page. 


an instant with a slight, bitter smile.) 
“ Listen to this!” she exclaimed, taking 
it up again, and proceeded to read in a 
clear, quiet voice :— 


“ Gentlemen,—I am in receipt of yours 
o , announcing the death of my 
cousin, Mr. Richard Travers, and the 
liberal intentions of his widow towards me. 
Be so good as to inform your client that 
I am not disposed, by accepting obliga- 
tions from her, to imply approbation of 
the deplorable weakness which disgraced 
the close of my unfortunate relative’s life. 
I think it right to add a report that another 
and a very different will is in existence has 
reached me. Iam on the point of start- 
ing for England, to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the truth, and, in any case, to try 
@ the law can uphold a will so infamously 
unjust, and made evidently under the un- 
due influence of a lady whose antecedents 
could not have exactly fitted her to be 
Mr. Travers’s adviser. I, therefore, prefer 
claiming my possible rights to sharing the 
spoil with her, and beg that I may receive 
no further propositions on the subject. 

“| have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
etc., etc., 





” 


“ Hucu GALBRAITH. 


When Mrs. Travers ceased reading, she 
looked up at her listeners and kept silence. 

“What a bitter bad temper the man 
must have been in when he wrote that!” 
cried Tom Reed. 

“Tam sure he is a detestable, ungrate- 
ful thing !” added Fanny. 

“You see Wall was not so far wrong 
when he said that too liberal an offer 
might suggest an idea of being bought off,”’ 
continued Reed. 

“To a mind of Sir Hugh’s calibre, per- 
haps,” said Mrs. Travers slowly, with her 
eyes still fixed on the letter. “See,” she 
went on, handing it over to Reed, “he 
had written ‘woman’ before ‘ lady,’ and 
put his pen through it, not liking, I sup- 
pose, to be conventionally rude.” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” he replied, as he 
glanced over Sir Hugh’s effusion. “A 
most unwarrantable letter—ungentleman- 
like, even. You really deserve some 
credit for taking it so calmly.” 
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“Do I?” returned Mrs. Travers. “ Do 
I take it calmly? If it ever happens that 
I can pay my debt to Sir Hugh, he will 
not fare the better for my calmness! 
What have I ever done to deserve such 
treatment? ‘That he should be hurt and 
disappointed by my husband’s will I am 
not surprised; but does he think Mr. 
Travers had not a right to marry anyone 
he liked? And why should I be so dis- 
tasteful to Sir Hugh Galbraith? Surely 
he does not fancy that we are still in the 
feudal ages, when humble birth was more 
disgraceful than misconduct ? Why should 


he disdain me without knowing me? 
Pooh! Why do J trouble myself with 


What is he and his 
I can well afford to 


such conjectures ? 
contempt to me? 
despise both.” 

She had spoken with repressed vehe- 
mence, and stopped abruptly. Reed look- 
ed up earnestly, as if struck by her tone, and 
Fanny exclaimed : 

“And I daresay you are just as well 
born! I always heard your father 2 

“ Nonsense, Fanny,” interrupted Mrs. 
Travers. “I only knowand acknowledg 
my mother’s relations, who are of tl 
people. The only help we ever had was 
from cousin Hicks, and poor cousin Hicks 
was not a model of good breeding ; but I 
do not think he would have attributed 
such an offer as mine to a desire to pre- 
serve the lion’s share of the spoil.” 

“ He certainly never would be such an 
idiot as to refuse a good offer and run his 
head against the chevaux-de-frise of the 
law, as Sir Hugh threatens; but it is a 
mere threat! When he arrives in Eng- 
land he will find out how absurd any at- 
tempt to shake your position would be.” 

“‘ T suppose he will, Tom,” returned Mrs. 
Travers. “Still, this man will give me 
trouble and pain. He has been wronged, 
and I cannot make it right. Try and 
throw it back as I will, his scorn hurts me ; 
the material superiority of my position 
hurts me. You may laugh, Tom; but I 
should like to give him his choice of 
weapons and beat him in a fair fight 
My money is my weak point.” 

“ Long may you continue to suffer from 
such weakness!” exclaimed Reed fer- 
vently. “ You really are the most chival- 
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rous lady I have ever had the pleasure of 
meeting.” 

“Oh, I daresay you think me very silly 
—but I am what I am. 


He says he is 
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coming to England. I feel that his ar- 
rival will be the beginning of troubles.” 

“T am sure I wish some one would 
give him a bear’s hug and finish him,” 
cried Fanny, indignantly. “ Never mind, 
Kate! He cannot take away everything 
from you, as he would like, I daresay. 
So you must try and forget him and be 
happy. Do not let him vex you.” 

“T shall try and follow your advice, 
dear,” returned Mrs. Travers smiling, and 
resuming her usual tone, as the indignant 
color which had mounted to her cheek 
faded away. “Come, let us go into the 
drawing-room ; and, to turn our thoughts, 
suppose we plan out that little tour I have 
projected for the summer ?” 
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Accordingly the three friends adjourned 
into the pleasant, perfumed drawing-room, 
where ‘ Bradshaw ' and ‘ Murray’ helped 
them to much lively talk and delightful 
plans. Mrs. Travers was unusually bright, 
and Sir Hugh seemed forgotten. 

But long after Tom Reed had bid good- 
night, and Fanny Lee’s bright eyes were 
closed in sleep, Mrs. Travers sat thinking, 
with her elbows on her dressing-table, and 
her chin resting on her hands, till her 
candle was burnt down in the socket; and 
then she started up, extinguished it, and, 
opening the shutter, brushed out her long, 
chestnut-brown hair in the cold moonlight. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT AND THE COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA.* 


BY THE RIGHT 

Tue day, which announced throughout 
the land the death of the Prince Consort, 
was a day of universal gloom. ‘The heart 
of the nation was touched by the sudden- 
ness with which indisposition had assumed 
the face of danger, and interest had grown 
into alarm; and there was a prescient 
observation, at an early stage of the illness, 
that the constitution of the illustrious 
patient did not seem to offer that stout 


resistance to the advances of disease 
which his favorable age and his tall, 


manly, well-proportioned form would have 
seemed to insure. The purity of his life, 
the integrity of his character, his varied 
talents and accomplishments, and the 
active share in public undertakings so 
often and so judiciously assumed, had 
gradually acquired for him a strong and 
deep hold upon the esteem of the British 
people. But the depth of that sympathy 
and sorrow, which accompanied the 
catastrophe, was probably a tribute to the 
sorrow of the Queen in a yet greater 


* 1. The Life of H.RH. the Prince Consort. 
By THEopore Martin. With Portraits and 


Views. Vol. I. London. 1875. 
2. The Early Years of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort. Compiled under the direction of 


her Majesty the Queen, by Lt. Gen. the Hon. 
C. Grey. London. 1867. 


3. The Principal Speeches and Addresses of 


HR H. the Prince Consort. 
tion. London. 1862. 
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degree than to the signal merits of hy 
husband. It was felt, by a just instinct, 
that love and loss conjointly had perhaps 
never, amidst all the varieties of life, been 
raised to so high a pitch: that no woman 
had ever leant more fondly, and no queen 
had ever had so much cause to lean. The 
weight was doubled; while the strength 
was halved, and the joy and comfort gone. 
Accordingly, there was a real and genuine 
desire of the whole people to be partners 
in her great affliction, in no conventional 
or secondary sense, but by truly bearing a 
portion of it along with her. Nor was 
this the case only in the highest circles ; 
on the contrary, the sentiment deepened, 
as it widened, with every step downwards 
from class to class, and to the very base of 
society. To the same mixed feeling, with 
the same dominant reference to the Sover- 
eign, may have been partly due the re- 
markable multiplication in all quarters of 
the local memorials, which by degrees 
covered the land. With respect to the 
most conspicuous of these, the gorgeous 
structure near the western extremity of 
Hyde Park, it may perhaps be said that 
its extraordinary magnitude of scale, and 
sumptuousness of execution, may in future 
days be deemed to assert a greater superi- 
ority to other mortals, on behalf of the 
Prince Consort, than even his pure and 
lofty reputation can be expected to sustain. 
In any case, we may say of him with truth 
what the greatest Italian poet of this cen- 
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tury, Giacomo has said of 


Dante— 
lo so ben _—. 
Che saldi men che cera, e men ch’ arena, 
Verso la fama che di te lasciasti, 
Son bronzi e marmi.* 


Leopardi, 


Happily we have sure memorials of his 
mind, and faithful chroniclers of his history; 
and it may be confidently expected, while 
it must be ardently desired, that not only 
our own time, but future generations also, 
may continue to prize the recollection of 
a life lifted far above the ordinary level of 
princely existence, and not only meritori- 
ous, but even typical for nations and men 
at large. 

Before taking notice of the work of Mr. 
Martin, we must briefly refer to the two 
other offerings of loyal commemoration, 
which were already before the world. 

In 1867, General Grey compiled, under 
the direction of her Majesty, a m 
“ The Early Years of the Prince ( 
from 1819, the year of his birth, to the 
birth of the Princess Royal, in 1840. 
Originally prepared for private circulation, 
it was afterwards given to the public; and 
the intended prosecution of the 
announced in the 
volume. But, no long time afterwards, 
the hand of the writer was cold in death. 
The work of General Grey was even more 
threw even more light 
upon the personal histories and the do- 
mestic interior, than the later biography. 
He had been chosen to discharge a labor 
of love, implying, on the part of his So- 
vereign, the highest confidence. Never 
was that confidence better deserved. 
Besides the qualities 
needed for his important functions, he 
was a man loyal with no common loyalty ; 
and his long standing at the Court gave 
him the power, which younger men can- 
not be expected equally to possess, of act- 
ing in all points the part of a faithful 
friend. ‘The “fierce light that beats upon 
a throne” is sometimes, like the heat of 
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* Rudely and slightly rendered in 
lowing lines :— 
Matched with the fame 
Of thy great name, 


sronze is but wax, 
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And marble sand 
To baffle Time’s attacks 
And stealthy hand 
From G. Leopardi, Sopra il monumento di 
Dante che si preparava in Fire: 
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that furnace in which only Daniel could 
walk unscathed, too fierce for those whose 
place it is to stand in its vicinity. The 
incidents of a Court retain, down to our 
day, their fascination, and we are old- 
fashioned enough to hope it nmaay not soon 
be lost; yet it can hardly be denied that 
it is girt about with a relaxing atmosphere, 
and that a manful constitution, or adequate 
refreshment from other sources, is required 
in order to secure a robust health, in mind 
and character, to its favored residents. 
Had the bodily health of General Grey 
been equal to his mental soundness and 
manly truthfulness of stamp, he would still 
have been among us, with many coming 
years of usefulness to reckon. 

A more recent, but not less loyal or 
judicious, relation to the throne, was that 
of Sir Arthur Helps, whose death we have 
been called, within the last few months, to 
mourn, So early as in 1862, he had been 
chosen to edit the Speeches of the Prince; 
and he had prefixed to them a most able 
and most discriminating introduction, only 
second in interest to the Speeches them- 
selves, which were eagerly and extensively 
read by the nation, and which unquestion- 
ably have that in them which ought not 
to die. 

It was much that, after the removal by 
death of these two admirable servants of 
the Crown, her Majesty should be able to 
select, for the definitive execution of a task 
hitherto only attempted in fragments, a 
biographer of such high qualifications as 
Mr. Martin. He has brought to the ex- 
ecution of a task necessarily arduous the 
same fine hand and accurate discernment 
with which he had previously rendered the 
image of some of the best Latin poets, in 
the guise of happy and elegant English 
translations. It is, however, unnecessary 
for us, writing many months after the ap- 
pearance of the work, to repeat in detail 
the praises which have been justly, and 
more promptly, awarded to Mr. Martin 
already by authoritative and respected 
organs of the periodical press. We have 
only to wish, that he may continue as he 
has begun. Perhaps we should add the 
expression of a hope that the nature of his 
subject matter may not again impose upon 
him any such necessity of entering largely 
into the detail of foreign policy as he en- 
countered in the painful case of the Spanish 
marriages. Even the valuable documents 
and the authentic history he has here 
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furnished want something of the charm of 
a biography. But the interests of the 
Royal portrait, which it has been Mr. 
Martin’s duty to draw, is one not to be 
exhausted with the run‘of a successful 
work. ‘The study and contemplation of 
the man will remain permanently fruitful 
of the most improving lessons to every 
learner in the school of human nature. 
The whole “action of the Prince, in its 
manifold relations both to English society 
and to the constitution of the country, 
still forms a subject of deep interest to all 
who are interested either in free institutions 
generally, or in the peculiar form of them 
under which we live. And the amount of 
calamity we have suffered by his death 
has, perhaps, not even yet been fully ap- 
prehended. 

It is not our intention to enter largely 
into the narrative of a life of which the 
general features are so well and widely 
known; especially as we cannot doubt 
that Mr. Martin’s work will m no long 
period obtain access to a wider circle of 
readers, through republication in a popular 
form, than is permitted by its present size 
and price. But we shall carefully select 
our points of reference. And there is one 
anecdote of the Prince’s childhood, re- 
corded by Count Arthur Mensdorff, which 
exhibits in very early times the base, so to 
speak, of his character. 

“ One day, when we children, Albert, Ernest, 
Ferdinand, Augustus, Alexander, myself, and 
a few other boys, were playing at the Rosenau, 
and some of us were to storm the old ruined 
tower on the side of the castle, which the 
others were to defend, one of us suggested 
that there was a place at the back by which 
we could get in without being seen, and thus 
capture it without difficulty. Albert declared 
‘that this would be most unbecoming in a 
Saxon knight, who should always attack the 
enemy in front.’ And so we fought for the 
tower, so honestly and vigorously, that Albert, 
by mistake, for I was on his side, gave me a 
blow upon the nose, of which I still bear the 
mark. I need not say how sorry he was for 
the wound he had given me.” 

The boy was father of the man; and 
from the high standard which he had thus 
early, and thus earnestly, presented to 
himself, he never deviated. He was also 
happy, beyond almost all other men, in 
the aids which he received. His educa- 
tion seems to have been conducted with 
all the care, the steady direction of means 
to an end, the determination to turn all 
minds and all faculties to the very best 
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account, which distinguishes the Germans 
beyond any people of Europe. It seems 
as though there wereno disturbing element 
of waste in their moral and intellectual 
world ; and this extraordinary and noble 
thrift early became a governing principle, 
and a great power, in the life of the 
Prince Consort. 

But he had higher advantages even 
than those of a careful and elaborate 
training, in the constant and affectionate 
attention of two men, each in himself re- 
markable, and both devoted in an extra- 
ordinary measure to his welfare, as well as 
to that of the Queen, with whom in a long 
vista of anticipation we are told that his 
destiny was almost from the very first con- 
joined (Martin, p. 14). They were men 
not only of great gifts, but singularly 
adapted for their work of wardenship. 

One of them was King Leopold, of 
Saxe-Coburg by birth, of Belgium by a 
happy selection and adoption. ‘This So- 
vereign must undoubtedly be reckoned 
among the great statesmen of the nine 
teenth century. As a monarch, he gavea 
living example of all the lessons which are 
to be learned from the free institutions of 
the world, and some part of which, at 
least, he may have originally gained from 
his association with, and residence in, 
England. Called to the throne under 
circumstances more menacing than those 
of his neighbor and father-in-law, Louis 
Philippe, he lived in prosperity and died 
in honor, while the heir of the more 
splendid lot closed his days in obscurity 
and in exile; and it may not be an un- 
reasonable opinion that, had France been 
governed from 1830 onwards with the 
enlightened frankness of King Leopold, 
the Orleans dynasty might still be on the 
throne, and Alsace Lorraine still 
might bear the zzsignza of France ; 


and 


“Troja que nunc stares, Priamique arx alta 
maneres. 

The column of the Place VendOme would 

not be in ruins, nor the H6tel de Ville in 

ashes. 

Married in early life to Princess Char- 
lotte of England, he stood in the line of 
succession to the very same position which 
his nephew, Prince Albert, was afterward 
to hold. By the early death of that 
Princess, which was so deeply and, as is 
now known in the light of later disclosures, 
so deservedly lamented, the cup was 
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dashed from his lips. But, without doubt, 
the exact reproduction of the same situa- 
tion for others so near and dear to him in 
the next generation must have heightened 
in his mind that interest in their well-being, 
which his relationship of itself could not 
but inspire, and which the early death of 
the Duke of Keftit (in 1820) gave him an 
appropriate opportunity of bringing into 
action with reference to the Princess 
Victoria. 

One of his great acts of tutelary friend- 
ship was to bring upon the scene Baron 
Stockmar, a person who was to contribute 
as directly, and perhaps with a yet larger 
effect, to the safe and happy direction of 
the Prince’s life. Copious memoirs* of the 
Baron were printed three or four years back 
by his son, in German, and were transla- 
ted into English. But, notwithstanding 
their near association with persons and 
matters so interesting to the nation, they 
did not take any extended hold of the 
public mind. ‘The almost idolizing ardor 
of filial affection in the author of the book, 
failed to redeem a number of errors in 
point of taste and propriety. Fortunately 
the character of the person commemorated 
was so high, as to survive and surmount 
the injudicious and obtrusive commemora- 
tion. In the pages of Mr. Martin, Baron 
Stockmar appears in his just place and re- 
lation, which of course is not that of the 
Olympian Zeus of Modern Europe. Of 
great and cultivated gifts, he was a man 
absolutely disinterested, not merely in the 
sense of superiority to pecuniary induce- 
ment, but in the power of casting (as it 
were) himself out of himself, so as to attain 
a complete identification with those on 
whose behalf he advised or acted, for all 
the purposes to which the advice or action 
might belong. Toa fearless independence 
he added, as Mr. Martin truly says, a 
penetrating judgment of men and things 
and an inexhaustible fund of devotion. 
Eminently cosmopolitan in the framework 
of his mind, he was free from national 
limitations ; and was able both to appre- 
ciate for himself, and to instil into another 
in a remarkable degree, the true character 
of the British Constitution, a product of 
our insular soil which is not only without 


* Memoirs of Baron Stockmar. By his 
son, Baron E. von Stockmar. Translated 
Longmans, 


from the German by G. A. M. 


1872. 
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a parallel, but in its subtler parts almost 
without analogy elsewhere. It is com- 
monly seen, by even the most intelligent 
of foreigners, as pictures are seen in gas- 
light, with a strong projection of their 
more glaring colors, and a total, or at best 
very serious, loss of their more delicate, 
cool, transparent shadows and graduating 
touches. From 1816 to 1831, the Baron 
had been resident in England as the private 
secretary of Prince Leopold, and the 
comptroller of his household. He had 
also acted as the organ and representative 
of the Prince in the difficult negotiations 
which followed his acceptance of the 
Belgian crown, and which were well 
qualified, as may be seen by the readers 
of the recent “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” 
to exercise and develop the capacity of 
any man for statesmanship. Retiring to 
Coburg in 1834, he obeyed in 1836 a new 
call of King Leopold for his aid, and be- 
came a main agent in the happy and wise 
conspiracy, of which the King was pro- 
bably the first author, for disposing all 
circumstances towards the marriage of the 
young Prince Albert with the future Queen 
of England, and for fitting him to adorn 
the exalted station. The succession of 
Princess Victoria had now no impediment 
in its way; and it was time to make pre- 
paration for smoothing her arduous up- 
ward path with the best of all appliances, 
The plan in view was bold, but not 
more bold than wise. It evidently was 
to make a preparation ideally perfect, but 
yet to leave choice as entire and free, as 
if there had been no preparation what- 
ever. A golden halo of romance thus in- 
vested the early life of these young and 
illustrious persons, The whole narrative 
really recalls the most graceful fictions of 
wise genii and gentle fairies, besetting 
mortals with blessings, and biassing their- 
fates to bliss. It was as where the highest 
skill combines with bounteous soil and 
beneficent climate to secure the golden 
harvest. ‘There never can have been an 
instance in which public and domestic 
aims were more thoroughly harmonised ; 
though there have been so many where 
the human hearts and lives of Royal per- 
sons have been as lightly sacrificed, as if 
they were creatures doomed to vivisection 
in the interests of science or of curiosity, 
This comprehensive forethought has not 
failed to secure even a political reward. 
The palaces of England became shrines of 








domestic happiness; and the Court exhi- 
bited to the nation and the world a pattern 
of personal conduct, in all the points most 
slippery and dangerous for a wealthy 
country, with a large leisured class, in a 
Juxurious age. Idleness was rebuked by 
the- unwearied labors of the highest per- 
sons in the land; vulgar ostentation grew 
pale in the face of a splendor everywhere 
associated with duty, and measured by its 
ends; impurity could not live in so clear 
an atmosphere ; even thrift had its tribute 
of encouragement, where hospitalities truly 
regal and unwearied were so organized as 
not to put disdain upon the homely unat- 
tractive duty of living within an appointed 
income. All these personal excellences 
were seen and appreciated by the public ; 
and they contributed perhaps no less than 
wise legislation, and conduct inflexibly 
constitutional, to draw close the ties be- 
tween the people and the throne. 

The culminating point of the interest, 
with which the life of the Prince Consort 
should be regarded, is one at which it is 
really inseparable from the associated life 
of the Queen. They are ideally the ob- 
verse and reverse of the same medal; nay, 
actually, the several moieties of the same 
whole. And, thus considered, they sup- 
ply the one normal exhibition of a case in 
which the woman-ruler of a great empire, 
herself highly endowed both with charac- 
ter and intelligence, has rested as it were 
on the background of another consum- 
mately accomplished existence, and has 
enjoyed the benefit of all its qualities, and 
all its energies, as amply as if they had be- 
longed to her own original store. Happy 
marriages, it may be thankfully acknow- 
ledged, are rather the rule among us than 
the exception; but even among happy 
marriages this marriage was exceptional, 
-so nearly did the union of thought, heart, 
and action both fulfil the ideal, and make 
duality approach to the borders of identity. 
Commonly the wife is to the husband, as 
the adjective is to the substantive. Un- 
doubtedly the great faculties and compre- 
hensive accomplishments of Prince Albert 
tully entitled him to claim the husband’s 
place. But he exactly appreciated the de- 
mands of the throne upon its occupant, 
and the consequential demands of his wife 
upon himself, He saw that it was his duty 
to live in, for, and through her, and he ac- 
cepted with a marvellous accuracy of intel- 
lectual apprehension, and with an unswerv- 
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ing devotion of his heart, this peculiarly 
relative element in a splendid existence. 
On one occasion, at least, he was led to 
describe in words his own life-long func- 
tion. In the year 1850, nearly at the 
point of bisection of his married life, the 
Duke of Wellington strongly urged upon 
him that he should assume the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. In this recommen- 
dation we see at once one of the many 
instances of the Duke’s enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the Sovereign, and an undoubted 
indication of faculties tending to decline 
with the lapse of years. ‘The characters 
of the Queen and of the Prince stood so 
high, that the first announcement of his 
acceptance of such an office might have 
given pleasure. But every man acquaint- 
ed with the spirit of parliamentary govern- 
ment must at once have seen it to be inde- 
fensible, and in a high degree inconvenient. 
It is, indeed, to be desired that a very close 
relation of sentiment between the Sovereign 
and the Army should be permanently 
maintained. But the Army is, after all, a 
great department of the State; and the de- 
partments of the State can only be admin- 
istered in this country by persons respon- 
sible to Parliament. There are, indeed, 
some features in the office which recom- 
mend that its contact with Parliament 
should be mediate, and not direct. The 
discipline of the Army is a subject so 
grave, so delicate, and assoctated at such 
a multitude of points with the interests and 
feelings of the governing class, that it 
should be as little as possible exposed to 
the influence of parliamentary pressure ; a 
pressure much more apt to be exercised in 
the interest of class than in that of the 
public. The responsibility, therefore, of 
the Commander-in-Chief is covered by that 
of the Secretary of State. But this pro- 
tection is not exemption; and the author- 
ity of Parliament is entire with respect to 
the military as well as the official head. 
Now, the responsibility of public officers 
in these days does not usually clothe itself 
in the hard material forms of impeach- 
ments and attainders, as it did in other 
times. It is sufficiently sustained and en- 
forced, for the most part, through the im- 
mensely quickened action of opinion, and 
an increased susceptibility to its influence. 
The ultima ratio with us is no longer 
fraught with peril to life, liberty, or estate, 
but simply means removal from office. 
This power, however, is indispensable ; and 
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the case of the Duke of York may serve 


to show that it is no mere phantom. But 
it is quite plain that no such power could 
have been exercised, or even discussed, in 
reference to the husband of the Queen, 
without affecting the Throne ; to which he 
was so closely related, that whatever injured 
the one must have brought the other more 
or less into question. Now, in such a 
matter, there should be no more and less. 
It follows that, whatever might have been 
the guarantees afforded by his character 
for wise and unimpeachable conduct, there 
was a radical and incurable fault in the 
Duke’s suggestion. The Prince could not 
fulfil the very first among the conditions of 
fitness for the office; he could not be re- 
movable. 

Yet, how great was the temptation to an 
active mind, conscious of the capacity, and 
filled with the desire, to render service to 
the nation, for once at least to seize the 
opportunity of claiming to give that ser- 
vice in a form in which it would bring the 
valuable reward of a daily and palpable 
appreciation, ‘The recommendation, thus 
attractive in itself, proceeded from a states- 
man of fourscore, and from the man who, 
of all the land could boast, stood first in 
the public estimation. It might well have 
been mistaken for a safe proposal. We 
doubt whether a merely intellectual supe- 
riority would have saved the Prince from 
this serious danger—this trap, laid in inno- 
cence by most friendly hands. But his in- 
tellectual superiority was backed by a noble 
power of moral self-denial. And so he 
found his way to the heart and root of the 
matter.. Ina letter to the Duke, he de- 
scribes the position of the “female Sove- 
reign,” and proceeds as foltows :— 





“ This requires that the husband should en- 
tirely sink his own individual existence in that 
of his wife ; that he should aim at no power by 
himself or for himself; should shun all osten- 
tation ; assume no separate responsibility be- 
fore the public; but make his position entire- 
ly a part of hers, fill up every gap which, as a 
woman, she would naturally leave in the exer- 
cise of her regal functions, continually and 
anxiously watch every part of the public busi- 
ness, in order to be able to advise and assist 
her at any moment, in any of the multifarious 
and difficult questions or duties brought be- 
fore her, sometimes international, sometimes 
political, or social, or personal. As the natu- 


ral head of her family, superintendent of her 
household, manager of her private affairs, sole 
confidential adviser in politics, and only assist- 
ant in the communications with the officers of 
the Government; he is, besides, the husband 
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of the Queen, the tutor of the royal children, 
the private secretary of the Sovereign, and her 
permanent Minister.” 

In this admirably large description, we 
seem to find but one venial error of a word. 
It is not in the epithet confidential ; for 
though this very phrase, by the usage of 
the constitution, belongs to the successive 
bodies of her advisers, it is manifestly ap- 
plicable with perfect propriety to the 
Prince, in a distinct, and in a much higher 
than the official sense. It is in the word 
Minister. Minister to the Queen he could 
not be, because his conduct was not with- 
in the reach and control of Parliament. 
But, in fact, the word is too weak to con- 
vey the character of the relation between 
his mind and the mind of the Queen. He 
was to her, in deed and truth, a second 
self. 

Much more, then, than a personal inte- 
rest (high as in such a case the personal in- 
terest is) attaches to this great example. 
On the Queen, as a woman, was laid a 
maximum of burden. The problem was to 
find for her a corresponding maximum of 
relieving aid. The relation of the Prince 
to the Queen was really an experiment in 
the science and art of politics for the civil- 
ized world. Its success was complete: if 
it had failed, not England, but the civilized 
world would have been the loser. For the 
part sustained by the Monarch, in the sys- 
tem of this extended empire, still remains 
a great matter, and not a small one. 

The weighty business of kingship has in 
modern times been undergoing a subtle 
and silent, yet an almost entire transforma- 
tion ; and, in this country at least, the pro- 
cess has reached its maturity. Neither the 
nature nor the extent of this change appear 
as yet to have become familiar to the ordi- 
nary run of observers. The name of the 
Queen was still the symbol, and her office 
the fountain, of all lawful powers ; royalty 
was seen and felt among us, until the dark- 
ening shadow of widowhood fell upon the 
august head, by the people of every rank 
and class, with unusual frequency, and in 
a splendor never surpassed by the habit 
of preceding Sovereigns. Many, then, 
did not advert to the fact that the charac- 
ter of the regal office had been altered; 
while those, who believed in the change, 
for the most part believed that this great 
function was now emptied of its force, and 
reduced to an illusion. Both were al:ke in 
error; in an error which it is not easy to 








correct by a summary description. The 
nearest approach to an account combining 
truth and brevity would perhaps be found 
in the statement, that while in extent the 
change has been, at least inwardly, nothing 
less than a transformation, its substance 
may chiefly be perceived in a beneficial 
substitution of influence for power. 

Not that even power is entirely gone. 
The whole power of the State periodically 
returns into the Royal hands whenever a 
ministry is changed. This resumption is 
usually brought about by forces distinct 
from the personal action of the Sovereign. 
The day when George IV., in 1829, aftera 
struggle, renewed the Charter of the Admin- 
istration of the day, and thereby submitted 
to the Roman Catholic Relief Act, may 
be held to denote the death of British 
kingship in its older sense, which had in a 
measure survived the Revolution of 1688, 
and had even gained strength during the 
reign of George III. The endeavor of 
King William IV., in 1834, to assert his 
personal choice in the appointment of a 
ministry without reference to the will of 
Parliament, gave to the Conservative party 
a momentary tenure of office without 
power. But, in truth, that indiscreet pro- 
ceeding of an honest and well-meaning 
man produced a strong reaction in favor 
of the Liberals, and greatly prolonged the 
predominance, which they were on the 
point of losing through the play of natural 
causes. Laying too great a stress on the 
instrument of Royal will, it tended not to 
strengthen the throne, but to enfeeble it. 
Such was the upshot of an injudicious, 
though undoubtedly conscientious use of 
power. The case was very different when 
the pressure, not of Royal will, but of Par- 
liamentary difficulties, brought about the 
first resignation of the Melbourne Govern- 
ment in 1839, and what was called the 
Bedchamber question arose. It was a 
question whether the ladies of the Court, 
who had been politically appointed, should 
or should not retire from office. The 
Queen, not yet twenty years old, but capa- 
ble of contracting attachments at once 
quick and durable, resisted the demand. 
There can be no doubt that if Sir Robert 
Peel had been allowed at that time to pro- 
ceed with his task, the ministry he would 
then have formed would have been pos- 
sessed of reasonable stability. But the 
power of the young Sovereign, applied with 
a skilful use of opportunity, sufficed to pro- 
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long the duration of the Liberal Govern- 
ment until the summer of 1841, a period 
of nearly two and a-half years. Its exer- 
cise produced at the time no revulsion in 
the public mind. The final judgment 
upon the conduct of the parties to the crisis 
has been more favorable to the Minister 
than to the Monarch. Baron Stockmar 
himself has expressed this opinion. But 
the question involved, the claim of the 
woman in her early youth, was one of 
which within limits equity would have re- 
commended the allowance. Possibly it 
was suspicion, the most obstinate among 
the besetting sins of politicians, even in 
men of upright nature, which interfered on 
the side of rigor. The justice of the case 
has, we think, been expressed in the ar- 
rangement which has now long prevailed. 
The Mistress of the Robes, who is not pe- 
riodically resident at the Court, but only an 
attendant on great occasions, changes with 
the ministry: the Ladies in Waiting, who 
enjoy much more of personal contact by 
virtue of their office with the Sovereign, 
are appointed, and continue in their ap- 
pointments, without regard to the political 
connections of their husbands. 

The record of the transaction, given in 
Hansard,* rests mainly upon two letters, 
one from the Queen, and the other from 
Sir Robert Peel; and these two letters 
differ in their representation of the facts. 
The Queen, in her letter, mentions, and 
refuses, the proposal of Sir Robert Peel 
“to remove the ladies of her Bed-cham- 
ber.” Sir Robert Peel, in his answer, 
speaks only of his desire to remove a por- 
tion of them; and in the same ketter de- 
clines to prosecute the task of forming a 
ministry. Hence it appears that he aban- 
doned that undertaking to construct a 
Government upon a decision of the 
Queen’s, which is not the decision an- 
nounced by her. She declined to remove 
them as a body; he resigns his charge, 
because he is not allowed to remove a few 
among them. It is very difficult to under- 
stand why he did not dispel, if only for his 
own sake, the misapprehension under 
which the Queen’s letter may have been 
written. At present the documentary 
evidence only shows that her Majesty re- 
fused an unreasonable demand; and that 
he retired from his high position because 
he adhered to a demand which, whether 


* Vol. xIvii. pp. 984, segg. 
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necessary or not, was not unreasonable. 
If in truth the matter turned upon her 
Majesty’s resistance to this narrower re- 
quest, it is quite possible that it was an 
error on the one side to press the request 
to extremity, and on the other to refuse it. 
Had it been upon the wider one, all would 
surely have admitted that there was full 
warrant for the refusal. 

We have dwelt upon the case, because 
it affords the most recent illustration of the 
successful exercise of Royal power, and, 
on this account, bears a character of histo- 
rical importance. ‘The thirty-six years, 
which have since elapsed, have been un- 
disturbed even by a single shock in the 
relations between the Sovereign and her 
Government, which has changed its head 
no less than twelves times without the 
slightest jolt or friction in the play of the 
machinery. But although the admirable 
arrangements of the Constitution have now 
completely shielded the Sovereign from 
personal responsibility, they have left 
ample scope for the exercise of a direct 
and personal influence in the whole work 
of government. ‘The amount of that in- 
fluence must vary greatly, according to cha- 
racter, to capacity, to experience in affairs, 
to tact in the application of a pressure 
which never is to be carried to extremes, 
to patience in keeping: up the continuity 
of a multitudinous supervision, and, lastly, 
to close presence at the seat of govern- 
ment; for, in many of its necessary opera- 
tions, time is the most essential of all ele- 
ments, and the most scarce. Subject to 
the range of these variations, the Sovereign, 
as compared with her Ministers, has, be- 
cause she is the Sovereign, the advantages 
of long experience, wide survey, elevated 
position, and entire disconnection from the 
bias of party. Further, personal and do- 
mestic relations with the ruling families 
abroad give openings, in delicate cases, 
for saying more, and saying it at once 
more gently and more efficaciously, than 
could be ventured in the more formal cor- 
respondence, and ruder contacts, of Go- 
vernments. We learn from the volume of 
Mr. Martin, with how much truthfulness 
and decision, and with how much tact and 
delicacy, the Queen, aided by the Prince, 
took a principal part, on behalf of the Na- 
tion, in the painful question of the Spanish 
marriages. Instances so very conspicuous 
as this may be rare; but there is not a 
doubt that the aggregate of direct influence 
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normally exercised by the Sovereign upon 
the counsels and proceedings of her Minis- 
ters is considerable in amount, tends to 
permanence and solidity of action, and 
confers much benefit on the country, 
without in the smallest degree relieving 
the advisers of the Crown from their un- 
divided responsibility. 

But we doubt whether even this very 
important function of the Sovereign in 
watching, following, and canvassing policy, 
be not less important than the use which 
may be made of the vast moral and social 
influence attaching personally to the occu- 
pant of the throne. This is a power exer- 
cised upon the ordinary relations of life, 
and greatly through the ceremonial and 
hospitalities of a Court, 

Little are they, who gaze from without 
upon long trains of splendid equipages 
rolling towards a palace, conscious of the 
meaning and the force that live in the 
forms of a Monarchy probably the most 
ancient, and certainly the most solid and 
the most revered, in all Europe. The 
acts, the wishes, the example, of the Sove- 
reign in this country are areal power. An 
immense reverence, and a tender affection, 
wait upon the person of the one perma- 
nent and ever faithful guardian of the fun- 
damental conditions of the Constitution. 
She is the symbol of law; she is by law, 
and setting apart the metaphysics, and the 
abnormal incidents, of revolution, the 
source of power. Parliaments and minis- 
tries pass, but she abides in life-long duty ; 
and she is to them, as the oak in tlie forest 
is to the annual harvest in the field. When 
the august functions of the Crown are 
irradiated by intelligence and virtue, they 
are transformed into a higher dignity than 
words can fully convey, or Acts of Parlia- 
ment can give; and traditional loyalty, 
with a generous people, acquires the force 
(as Mr. Burke says) of a passion, and the 
warmth of personal attachment. But by 
those to whom we are attached we are 
ready and prone to be, nay, we are already, 
influenced. 

This power, inherited with the place, 
will ever prove to have been husbanded 
and enlarged in strict proportion to the 
discharge of duty, and 1s independent of 
all personal contact, strictly so called, be- 
tween Sovereign and subject. But the 
personal contact of the Sovereign with the 
subject, under favorable circumstances, 
such as those which the Prince so greatly 
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contributed to form, is of very considera- 
ble extent. We do not now speak of 
local visits, or special relations to a class 
such as the Army; or of participation in 
the amusements of the people, as at thea- 
tres, or balls, or concerts. And yet these 
are not to be despised; nay, it may be 
taken for granted, that the presence and 
interest of the Sovereign in these recrea- 
tions tend to expel from them vulgarity, 
to reduce in many points the capricious 
excess of fashion, and generally to make 
their quality better than it would tend to 
become under other auspices, by giving a 
distinct and high sanction to the efforts of 
those who are ever striving to raise the 
level (for example) of the musical and 
dramatic arts. But we must likewise take 
more particularly into view what is more 
strictly in the nature of personal contact. 
To come under the roof of the Sovereign, 
to partake the hospitalities of the Sove- 
reign, to be admitted, even for moments 
only, to the converse of the Sovereign, all 
these in their different degrees constitute 
powers, and give scope for influence: for 
influence, which all that is good, as well 
as something of what is bad, in English 
society tends to enhance. These things 
make their mark; and the mark is usually 
durable. 

With us, society is passing under many 
subtle, yet vital changes. It must never 
be forgotten, that wealth is now in Eng- 
land no longer the possession of a few, 
but rather what is termed “a drug.” That 
is to say, it is diffused through a circle so 
much extended, and so fast extending, 
that to be wealthy does not of itself satisfy ; 
and the keenness of the unsatisfied desire, 
aspiring selfishly not to superiority, but 
rather to the marks of superiority, seeks 
them above all in the shape of what we 
term social distinction. But the true test 
of the highest social distinction in this 
country is nearness to the Monarch; and 
all this avidity for access, for notice, for 
favor, expresses an amount of readiness to 
conform, to follow, to come under in- 
fluence, which may often be indifferent 
enough in quality, but is very large in 
quantity. 

But, quite apart from these more ques- 
tionable elements, it must be borne in 
mind that the society of this country is 
hierarchically constituted. ‘ It is not here, 
as it was in the Court of Louis Napoleon ; 
where there was as much, or more, of 
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splendor and display, but where the in- 
fluence exercised by personal contact ter- 
minated in those who were its immediate 
objects, because they were often the mere 
members of a clique, and wire-pullers of 
political intrigue, never the natural, tradi- 
tional, accepted heads and teachers of 
society. At the Court of Queen Victoria, 
it was otherwise. ‘Those who came with- 
in the magic circle were persons, every one 
of whom was more or less himself a power: 
the heads of the professions, the leaders of 
Parliament, the Patriarchs of letters, the 
chiefs of art, and, as was natural and right, 
in larger measure than any other class, 
the aristocracy of the land, themselves 
having, in so many instances, the double 
title of inherited station and high personal 
distinction. Even in dealing with these 
distinguished orders of men, a principle 
of selection was not forgotten; and it be- 
came evident that, without invidious seve- 
rances, the Court preferred in every class 
those who were the best in that class, and 
leant to passing by those less eligible. 
Thus the whole force of royal example 


and authority was given to good; and 
given in the most efficacious manner. 


The preferences of the Court silently ex- 
horted to right conduct all who were 
within their reach, and strongly discounte- 
nanced its opposite. ‘This was their opera- 
tion within the necessarily limited class, to 
which alone close personal intercourse 
could by possibility extend. 

But it was a very small part of their 
whole operation. Of the planets, which 
wheel round the sun, many are themselves 
wheeled round by other and secondary 
stars. The Court touched in the strictest 
sense only the select men of the country ; 
but of these every one was himself a centre 
of influence by example, by exertion, by 
mental activity, it might be by all com- 
bined; and each transmitted what he had 
derived, as one billiard ball carries on the 
stroke to another, or as the circles widen 
on the water. Many readers may find 
something of paradox in what we are now 
saying; but we venture to believe that it 
is because they have not taken occasion 
to make the subject a matter of careful 
study and observation. Among the things 
least understood and most sadly under- 
estimated in the world are the force of 
example, and the silent influences of leader- 
ship. In our social system, so marked by 
the dove-tailing of classes, the quality of 
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receptivity for these influences is raised to 
its maximum, and they pass from the sum- 


mit even to the base. We do not hesitate 
to express a firm conviction that the Court 
of Victoria was a sensible and important 
element in the group of forces, which, for 
two or three decades of years, raised in so 
beneficial a manner the social and moral 
tone of the upper classes of this country, 
although the upward movement they re- 
ceived has of late years not been sustained, 
if, indeed, it has not for some time been 
ebbing. If this be true, then that Court 
was a great fact in history; if at least his- 
tory is to be a picture, and not only a 
sign-board. We may aiso say that its im- 
posing exterior, its regular and many-sided 
action, and its accurate and refined adjust- 
ments, made it a work of art. Of all this 
the Prince was, and could not but be, the 
organizing and directing mind. Amply 
charged with political labor and its moral 
responsibilities, the Queen was thus pro- 
vided with an appropriate relief; and in 
one important sphere of action all things 
moved, for her, automatically. The quan- 
tity of what is expected from a Sovereign, 
in a state of society like ours, is double 
and quadruple of what the worki 
of a single mind and will can readily 
supply. By the Prince’s close union with 
the Queen, and by his energy, his method, 
and his judgment, the motive power was 
at once doubled, while from the close har- 
mony of the two, singleness of impulse 
and operation was fully maintained. 

We have, in these pages, rather endea- 
vored to bring into view what we think to 
have been the less observed parts of the 
Prince’s action, than dwelt upon such 
forms of his useful activity as are better 
known. Instinctively remote from ideo- 
logy, he had an energetic tendency towards 
social improvement in every form, and 
herein especially towards those reforma- 
tory schemes which were calculated to 
bring into view new modes of coping with 
social mischief; as well as those which 
tended to raise the level of culture, and to 
refine common li the and 
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life by habits 
appliances of art. 
his care and attention are brought to- 
gether, they form a whole so formidable 
in amount, that the mind is struck and 
almost shocked at the lavish expenditure 
of brain-power which they must have re- 
quired, amidst all the splendor which is 
readily mistaken for ease by the careless 
New Series.—Vo., XXII., No. 2 
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beholder; and wonder becomes less, as 
pain becomes more, at that sapping and 
exhaustion of vital forces which probably 
made openings for disease, and prepared 
him to succumb to it in the early maturity 
of his manhood. 

But in truth the form of self-sacrifice 
practised by the Prince seems to be the 
prime, and perhaps the only, way in 
which, under the circumstances of modern 
times, the nobleness of the Royal charac- 
ter can be sustained. ‘The changes, which 
have affected the position of sovereigns 
and their families among us, are in many 
respects fraught with moral danger, and 
with temptation in peculiar forms, not 
easily detected. Of old, the king had all 
his splendors and all his enjoyments 
weighted by the heavy cares, and very 
real and rude responsibilities, of govern- 
ment; and “uneasy lay the head tha 
wore a crown.” It was a truth as old as 
Troy, where other gods and warriors slept, 
but Zeus alone was wakeful. Thus it was 
that power, and luxury, and what is far 
more insidious, flattery, were then compen» 
sated and kept in check. In the British 
monarchy, the lodgment of the various 
parts of this great whole, making up a 
king’s condition, is changed, and their 
moral equilibrium put injeopardy. There, 
are still gathered the splendors, the en- 
joyments, all the notes of homage, all “he 
eager obedience, the anticipation of wishes, 
the surrender of adverse opinions, the true 
and loyal deference, and the deference 
which is factitious and conventional. To 
be served by all is dangerous; to be con- 
tradicted by none is worse. Taking into 
view the immense increase in the appli- 
ances of material ease and luxury, the 
general result is, that in the private and 
domestic sphere a royal will enjoys at this 
epoch, more nearly than in any past genera- 
tion, the privileges of a kind of omnipo- 
tence. At the same time, the principal 
burden of care, and all responsibility for 
acts of administration, and for the state of 
the country, is transferred to the head of 
others, and even the voice of the lightest 
criticism is rarely heard. In these circum- 
stances it is true that the duties of a Court 
entail in their full scope a serious and irk- 
some task, and that there must be much 
self-denial, and much merit, in their due 
discharge. But it is also in other duties, 
principally remote from the public eye, 
that the largest scope is afforded for the 
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patient and watchful labor in public affairs 
which, balancing effectually mere splendor 
and enjoyment, secures the true nobleness 
of kingship against the subtle inroads of 
selfishness, and raises to their maximum at 
once the toil, the usefulness, and the in- 
fluence of the British throne. Never, 
probably, under any circumstances, be 
they favorable as they may, can these 
reach a higher point of elevation than they 
had attained by the joint efforts, and dur- 
ing the married life, of the Queen and the 
Prince. Norcan we well overvalue that 
addition of masculine energy to female 
tact and truth, which brought the working 
of British Royalty so near the standard of 
ideal excellence. 

We proceed to some matters more ex- 
clusively personal to the Prince. A Ger- 
man by birth, he never lost the stamp of 
Germany ; and the foreign mark upon his 
exterior and manner, together with the 
perpetual presence of a manifest endea- 
vor toturn every man’s conversation, every 
man’s particular gift and knowledge, to 
account for his own mental improvement, 
most laudable as it was, prevented his at- 
taining that charm of ease in his inter- 
course with the world, which he is believed 
to have possessed in the circle of his 
family ; and retarded the growth of his 
popularity among the wealthy and the 
great, who are,and may, we fear, always 

emain, one of the most censorious among 
the several classes of society. 

The precocity of the Prince seems to 
have been not less remarkable than his 
solidity and his many-sidedness. In this 
respect, indeed, all Royal persons enjoy 
such advantages, through the elaborate- 
ness of their training, the devotion of 
those who surround them, and their large 
opportunities of contact with the choicest 
minds, that almost in all cases they seem 
to exhibit a number of the signs of maturi- 
ty much earlier than do those in lower 
station. What was ‘specially noteworthy 
about the Prince was, that in his precocity 
there was nothing showy, or superficial, or 
transitory. Though he had hardly crossed 
the threshold of manhood when he arrived 
among us, he gave no signs of crudity, 
never affected knowledge he did not pos- 
sess, never slackened in, and never con- 
cealed, that anxiety to learn, which seem- 
ed to accompany as much his social lei- 
sure as his working hours. There seemed, 
again, to be no branch of human know- 
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ledge, no subject of human interest, on 
which he did not lay his hand. 

This early and multitudinous develop- 
ment, which received a share of assistance 
from the incidents of Royalty, and which 
in him nature supremely favored, however 
dazzling and however real in the advanta- 
ges it supplies, has likewise at least one 
great drawback. It is not favorable to 
the energetic concentration without which 
the human mind can hardly reach to 
greatness, and of which it is plain that he 
was eminently capable. It is impossible 
to say what growth may have been reserv- 
ed for the Prince during his later years; 
but some of the most remarkable and com- 
plete among the Speeches—which consti- 
tute, after all, his very best memorial—be- 
long to the earlier portion of the volume ; 
and it might be difficult to assign to the 
later moiety of it any marked superiority 
over the first. The circumstances of his 
life may have thwarted the bias of nature ; 
but undoubtedly these Speeches seem to 
show the exercise, in a very remarkable 
degree, of the three combined faculties of 
terseness in expression, of concentrated 
attention, and of completeness of thought. 

At the age of thirty, in 1850, he de- 
livered a speech, which contains one of 
the best descriptions of the mind and 
character of Sir Robert Peel. The de- 
scription is, among its other features, highly 
sympathetic. It betokens a real intimacy ; 
and there is no other of the same stamp. 
In truth, the character of Peel, in some 
intellectual and many moral qualities, was 
not without pointed resemblance to his 
own. His short speech at the meeting of 
the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, 
in 1854, affords a remarkable example of 
handling at once succinct and exhaustive. 
The speech at Birmingham, for the Mid- 
land Institute, in 1855, and the speech at 
Aberdeen, at the meeting of the British 
Association, are excellent. But to our 
mind the Prince never surpassed in com- 
prehensiveness, in his fearless truthfulness, 
and in delicacy of touch and handling, his 
address at the festival of the Royal 
Academy, in 1850, when he was still but 
thirty. After treating of the character of 
Sir Charles Eastlake, he proceeds to the 
general subject :— 


“Gentlemen, the production of all works 
in art or poetry requires, in their conception 
and execution, not only an exercise of the 
intellect, skill, and patience, but particularly 
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a concurrent warmth of feeling and a free 
flow of imagination. This renders them most 
tender plants, which will thrive only in an 
atmosphere calculated to maintain that 
warmth ; and that atmosphere is one of kind- 
ness—kindness towards the artist personally, 
as well as towards his production. An un- 
kind word of criticism passes like a cold 
blast over their [qy. these] tender shoots, and 
shrivels them up, checking the flow of the sap, 
which was rising to produce, perhaps, multi- 
tudes of flowers and fruit. 

“ But still, criticism is absolutely necessary 
to the development of art, and the judicious 
praise of an inferior work becomes an insult 
to superior genius. 

“In this respect our tithes are peculiarly 
unfavorable when compared with those when 
Madonnas were painted in the seclusion of 
convents. For we have now, onthe one hand, 
the eager competition of a vast array of artists 
of every degree of talent and skill, and on 
the other, as judge, a great public, for the 
greater part wholly uneducated in art, and 
thus led by professional writers, who often 
Strive to impress the public with a great idea 
of their own artistic knowledge by the merci- 
less manner in which they treat works which 
have cost those who produced them the high- 
est efforts of mind or feeling. 

“The works of art, by being publicly ex- 
hibited and offered for sale, are becoming 
articles of trade, following, as such, the un- 
reasoning laws of markets and fashion; and 
public and even private patronage is swayed 
by their tyrannical influence.” 

In these evils he finds the ground for 
the existence of the Academy, which has 
done much to. deserve the public confi- 
dence, but yet to which he does not hesi- 
tate to point out its own besetting danger. 

We pass on to a still higher matter. 
Where so warm and so wide an interest is 
felt in one departed, there cannot but be 
much desire to know what, in this agitat- 
ed and expectant age, was his mental atti- 
tude with respect to religion. On this 
great subject there has been some degree 
of reserve, which we should be the last to 
blame; for at a time of sharp division, and 
of much fashionable scepticism as well as 
bigotry, loving hands, such as those which 
tend the Prince’s memory, are little likely 
to expose a beloved reputation to the 
harshest and most penetrating forms of 
criticism. For the public, however, the 
matter has now become one of history. 
The nation knew during the lifetime of the 
Prince, all, perhaps, that it had a right to 
know. ‘They knew that he wasa religious 
man. In his earliest youth, at the period 
of his confirmation, to which, in Germany, 
a peculiar character attaches, he declared 
with energy his resolved adoption of the 
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To its public duties 
His life was 


Christian profession. 
he paid a regular homage. 
known to be of a pure and severe morali- 
ty, of an incessant activity in duty, of an 
exemplary tone in the various domestic 


relations. ‘The confidence of the country, 
won upon these grounds, was sealed by 
the obvious presence of a determined and 
even far-reaching Protestantism, The 
Prince was friendly to an equality of civil 
rights independent of religious profession ; 
but with such a frame of opinion for him- 
self, and with his marked earnestness of 
character, a certain degree of theological 
bigotry may have formed an ingredient in 
his views of the religious system of the 
Latin Church, even when considered apart 
from its latest and most extravagant de- 
velopments, of which he lived to witness 
some bold beginnings. 

So far as can be gathered incidentally 
from those who find admittance to the 
inner circles, not much is to be added to 
the outline which met the public eye. 
Nothing has been learned to show that his 
mind was deeply impressed with the value 
or the particulars of dogmatic orthodoxy. 
With his refined culture, he could not but 
repel the crude vulgarities, which some- 
times discharge themselves from the pulpit, 
and lurk in forms of popular religion ; and 
it is extensively believed that the Church 
owes to the Prince’s influence and sugges- 
tion the appointment of the able Prelate 
who fills the see of Worcester, in substi- 
tution fora person of more popular and 
showy type, but of far less learning, capa- 
city, and governing force. What was 
more than this was the conviction, which 
all intercourse with the Prince conveyed, 
as to his own ruling notions of daily con- 
duct. His life was, in truth, one sustained 
and perpetual effort to realize the great 
law of duty to God, and to discharge the 
heavy debt which he seemed to feel was 
laid upon him by his high station, and _ by 
the command of the means and sources 
not less of usefulness than of enjoyment. 
As a watch wound up obeys its mainspring 
till it has all run out, so he, at all moments, 
seemed to be answering the call of an in- 
ward voice, summoning him to learn, to 
think, to do, to bear. In all ranks and 
forms of life this is a noble, an edifying 
spectacle ; and it is more noble and edi- 
fying, in proportion as the elevation is 
greater, and the object visible from a wider 
range. 
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Some religionists will be tempted hereup- 
on to say how sad it was that one who came 
so near to the kingdom of God should 
not have entered in. Some will® simply 
hold the description we have given to be 
that of a dry self-righteousness, which can- 
not stand in the day of account. A third 
class, whose doubts and scruples would 
command more of our sympathy, would 
ask themselves how it was that a man 
who thus earnestly and faithfully set him- 
self to do the divine will, did not accord- 
ingly appreciate at their fullest value, those 
specific revelations of truth, in the form 
of doctrines and institutions, which Chris- 
tians in general have accepted as the most 
effectual sources of regenerative power, 
both for the individual, as established by 
personal experience, and for society, as 
written on the long scroll of history dur- 
ing eighteen centuries. But this opens a 
question alike broad and deep, and we can 
only glance for a moment along the vzsfa. 


Let us endeavor to sketch a frame of 


religious sense and conviction different 
from that of the Prince. We take a hu- 
man soul profoundly conscious of the 
taint and power of sin; one given to the 
contemplation of the character of Christ, 
and shocked at its own immeasurable dis- 
tance from the glorious image of the 
Master; one painted, not only with the 
positive forms of corruption, but with the 
pervading grief of general imperfection 
and unworthiness, and with the sense how 
the choicest portions of the life strangely 
run to waste, how the best designs are 
spoiled by faulty actuation, how there are 
tears (in the touching language of Bishop 
Beveridge) that want washing, and repent- 
ance that needs to be repented of. Such 
an one feels himself engaged in a double 
warfare, against evil without, and against 
evil within ; and finds the last even fiercer 
than the first. To deprive one so minded 
‘of any fraction of what are termed the 
doctrines of grace, of such lights as shone 
upon the souls of Saint Paul, Saint Au- 
gustine, and Saint Bernard, is to drain 
away the life’s blood of the spirit, and lay 
him helpless at the feet of inexorable foes. 
for a nature such as this, religion is not 
only a portion or department of conduct, 
but, by a stringent necessity, the great 
standing, solemn drama or action of life, 
that in whch all mental powers and all 
emotions of the heart are most constantly 
and intensely exercised; and the yearn- 
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ings, efforts, and conflicts which belong 
to the external order, are as nothing com- 
pared to those which are to God-wards. 
But as in the Father's house there are 
many mansions, so there are vast diversi- 
ties in the forms of character He is prepar- 
ing to inhabit them. However true it 
may be that all alike have sinned, it is far 
from true that all have sinned alike, 
There are persons, though they may be 
rare and highly exceptional, in whom the 
atmosphere of purity has not been dimmed, 
the forces of temptation are comparatively 
weak, and at the same time the sense of 
duty is vigorous and lively. Hence the 
temper which trusts God and loves Him 
as a Father, is not thwarted in its exercise 
by habitual perversity, nor associated with 
so crushing a sense of the sinfulness that 
debars us from approach to Him, or of 
the need of a Saviour, and a sacrifice, and 
of the gift and guidance of the: Holy Spir- 
it working in us that we may have a 
good will, and with us when we have that 
good will. Persons such as these, ever 
active in human duty, need not be indiffer- 
ent about religion; on the contrary they 
may be strongly religious. 
the Prince did, condemn coldness and 
commend fervor, ‘They may “ give their 
heart to the Purifier, their wiil to the Will 
that governs the universe ;” and yet they 
may but feebly and partially appreciate 
parts of Christian dogma ; nay, they may 
even, like Charles Lamb, the writer of 
these beautiful and powerful words, hold 


They may, as 


themselves apart from its central proposi- 
tions. So it may come about that the 
comparative purity of a man’s nature, the 
milder form of the deterioration he inher- 
its, the fearless cheerfulness with which he 
seems to stand and walk in the light of 
God's presence, may impair his estimate of 
the warmer, more inward, and more spir- 
itual parts of Christianity. Further, they 
may altogether prevent him from appreci- 
ating the Gospel on its severer side. He 
may generously give credit to others for 
dispositions corresponding with his own: 
and may not fully perceive the necessity, 
on their behalf, of that law which is made, 
not for the righteous, but for the ungod- 
ly and the profane, of those threatenings 
and prohibitions wherewith the Gospel 
seeks to arrest reckless or depraved spirits 
in their headlong course, to constrain 
them to come in, and to rescue them as 
brands from the burning. He may undu- 
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ly generalize the facts of his own mental 
and moral constitution, 

We do not admit that the dissent or only 
faint or partial adhesion of these exceptional 
human beings to the ancient creed of the 
Christian Church detracts from its just au- 
thority; but we should be slow to charge 
the inadequacy of their doctrinal concep- 
tions upon moral defect, or to deny the 
truth, force, and value of the heart-service 
which they may and do render, and ren- 
der with affectionate humility, to their Fa- 
ther and their God. ‘The Christian dog- 
ma is the ordained means of generating 
and sustaining the religious life; but the 
Almighty is not tied to the paths He 
marks out for His servants, and we are 
nowhere authorised to say there can be no 
religious life except as the direct product 
of the Christian dogma in its entirety. 

We might, if space permitted, exhibit 
largely another class of cases, where the 
reception of the Gospel seems to be de- 
termined to a particular and by no means 
normal form of conditions of personal 
character. There is a highly popular 
kind of Christian teaching, which dwells 
more or less congenially within the pre- 
cincts of various communions, and of 
which it is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic that while it retains and presents, with 
some crudity, the doctrine of the Fall, the 
Atonement by substitution, the intensity 
of sin, and the final condemnation of the 
wicked, it reduces the method of deliver- 
ance to a formula of extreme simplicity. 
A certain reception of Christ, not easy to 
describe psychologic uly, is held to be the 
only door to spiritual life. It conveys a 
salvation in itself immediate and complete ; 
and not only entails the obligation, but 
supplies the unfailing motive for walking 
in the way of Christian obedience towards 
moral perfection. Purity of mind and na- 
tural balance of character supplied us, in 
the case formerly presented, with the key 
to the problem; whereas the doctrinal 
scheme now before us rather commends 
itself to those who are suddenly awakened 
toa sense of gross neglect or transgression, 

and who are in this sense at least child- 
like, that the elements of their characters 
are few and simple, and their minds un- 
used to what is profound or complex. A 
summary presentation and settlement, so 
to speak, of the religious account between 
God and the soul, is that which most ac- 
cords with the general forms of their men- 
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tal habits. These two distinct modes of 
apprehending religion, so much contrasted, 
seem to have in common the important 
points that each may be sincere, and for 
the individual efficient, but that neither 
have the solidity necessary for continuous 
transmission : and the likelihood is, that 
a great share of the efficacy they possess 
is derived from that general atmosphere 
of Christianity in which we live, and much 
of which we may unconsciously and with- 
out moral choice (7pvaspeats) inhale. 

We proceed to quote from the Speeches 
a passage addressed to a conference on 
education in 1857, which distinctly testi- 
fies not only to the earnest piety of the 
speaker, but to his clear and advised con- 
victions :— 

“ Our Heavenly Father, in His boundless 
goodness, has made His creatures that they 
should be happy, and His wisdom has fitted 
His means to His ends, giving to all of them 
different faculties and qualities, in using and 
developing which they fulfil their destiny, and, 
running their uniform course according to the 
prescription, they find that happiness which He 
has intended forthem. Man alone is born into 
this world with faculties far nobler than the 
other creatures, reflecting the image of Him 
who has willed that there should be beings on 
earth to know and worship Him, but endowed 
with the power of self-determination. Having 
reason given him for his guide, he can develop 
his faculties, place himself in harmony with 
his Divine prototype, and attain that happi- 
ness which is offered to him on earth, to be 
completed hereafter in entire union with Him 
through the mercy of Christ. But he can also 
leave these faculties unimproved, and miss 
his mission on earth. He will then sink to 
the level of the lower animals, forfeit happi 
ness, and separate from his God, whom he did 
not know how to find.’’* 

There are men who are religious by 
temperament, though sceptical in their in- 
tellect. Such was not the case of the 
Prince. He had been trained in Germa- 
ny under influences rather of the rational- 
ising than the orthodox party, but his re- 
ligion had a firm ground, as must be man- 
ifest from this passage, in his mind not 
less than in his heart. 

It will moreover, as we think, be ob- 
served with pleasure that as years rolled 
on, though the flower of life was still in 
full blow, an increasing warmth of tone 
pervaded the Prince’s sentiments in this 
great matter. On an occasion secular 
enough for such as are disposed so to 
take it, namely, that of presenting colors 
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in 1859 to a battalion of his regiment, he 
breaks forth copiously into terms of truly 
Christian and paternal affection :— 


“May God’s best blessing attend you, 
shield you from danger, support you under 
difficulties, cheer you under privations, grant 
you moderation in success, contentment un- 
der discipline, humility and gratitude towards 
Him in prosperity.”* 

More than thirteen years have now pass- 
ed, since the Prince was gathered to his 
fathers ; and his character belongs to his- 
tory. ‘Tosuch aman it is no compliment 
to treat of him in a strain merely courtly 
and eulogistic. He will shine most in 
the colors which the truth supplies: he 
would have been the first to reject ad- 
ulation, and to disapprove excess. It is 
but the naked and cold truth, that we 
possessed in him a treasure ; that he raised 
the influence and usefulness of our high- 
est institution to its highest point, and 
that society has suffered heavily from the 
slackening of the beneficial action to 
which he so powerfully contributed. 

At Windsor, the noblest and most com- 
plete of all the abodes of European royal- 
ty, in the beautiful chapel built by Henry 
VII. eastward from St. George’s, and af- 
terwards given to Wolsey, lies the effigy 
of the Prince, which will probably stand 
with the public and with posterity as in a 
proper and especial sense his monument. 
The outlay of her Majesty upon the inte- 
rior of the building, in the endeavor to 
bring it up to the standard of her love, 
must have been very large ; and the re- 
sult is that, without losing its solemnity, 
it has attained exceeding splendor. Roof 
and floor, walls and windows, altar and 
sedilia, ancestral, royal, sacred effigies, 
marbles sculptured and inlaid in color, all 
bear the stamp of a more than queenly 
magnificence ; and the criticism which a 
very few points might invite with reference 
to the details of execution may be omitted, 
lest it should jar with the conspicuous and 
noble harmony of the work as a whole. 
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The pure white marble figure of the Prince 
reposing on his altar-tomb, amidst all 
these glories, vividly presents the image 
of his stainless character and life, persist- 
ently exhibited through all the sumptuous 
fascination and array of brilliancy, which 
lay along his earthly path. 

Over the tomb of such a man many 
tears might fall, but not one could be a 
tear of bitterness. ‘These examples of rare 
intelligences, yet more rarely cultivated, 
with their great duties greatly done, are 
not lights kindled for a moment, in order 
then to be quenched in the blackness of 
darkness. While they pass elsewhere to 
attain their consummation, they live on 
here in their good deeds, in their venerated 
memories, in their fruitful example. As 
even a fine figure may be eclipsed by a 
gorgeous costume, so during life the splen- 
did accompaniments of a Prince Consort's 
position may for the common eye throw 
the qualities of his mind and character, his 
true humanity, into shade. ‘These hin- 
drances to effectual perception are now 
removed ; and we cansee, like the form of 
a Greek statue, severely pure in their bath 
of southern light, all his extraordinary gifts 
and virtues ; hismanly force tempered with 
gentleness, playfulness, and love; his 
intense devotion to duty ; his pursuit of 
the practical, with an unfailing thought of 
the ideal; his combined allegiance to 
beauty and to truth ; the elevation of his 
aims, with his painstaking care and thrift, 
and methodizing of life, so as to waste no 
particle of his means. His exact place in 
the hierarchy of bygone excellence it is 
not for us to determine; but none can 
doubt that it is a privilege which, in the 
revolutions of the years, but rarely returns, 
to find such graces and such gifts of mind, 
heart, character, and person united in one 
and the same individual, and set so stead- 
ily and firmly, upon a pedestal of such 
giddy height, for the instruction and ad- 
miration of mankind.—Contemporary Re- 
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Durinc the summer months of this 
year two planets will be conspicuous 
which illustrate strikingly the varieties 
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of condition distinguishing the members 
of the solar system from each other. One 
is the planet Jupiter, at his nearest and 
brightest in the middle of April, but 
conspicuous as an evening star for sev- 
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eral months thereafter ; the other is the 
planet Mars, shining with chief splendor 
towards the end of June, but distinguish- 
able by his brightness and color for sev- 


eral weeks before and after that time. 
We have had occasion to consider these 
two planets in three essays in these pages. 
The first, called “ Life in Mars,” in the 
CORNHILL MaGaziINeE for May 1871, 
dealt with the theory that life probably 
exists in Mars. This theory, which may 
be called* the Brewsterian theory, was 
not viewed unfavorably in the essay ; 
for in fact the writer at that time re- 
garded the theory as on the whole more 
probable than Whewell’s. The second 
essay, which related to the planet Jupi- 
ter, bore the title “ A Giant Planet,” 
and appeared in the CoRNHILL MaGa- 
ZINE for May 1872. In this essay, the 
largest of all the planets was certainly 
not presented as the probable abode of 
life, though, on the other hand, the the- 
ory advanced respecting Jupiter could 
hardly be called a Whewellite theory. 
For Whewell, as our readers doubtless 
remember, advanced the theory that the 
globe of Jupiter probable consists in the 
main of water, with perhaps a cindery 
nucleus, and maintained that if any kind 
of life exists at all in this planet, its in- 
habitants must be pulpy, gelatinous crea- 
tures, living in a dismal world of water and 
ice; whereas we pointed to evidence 
showing that an intense heat pervades the 
whole globe of Jupiter, and causes distur- 
bances so tremendous that life would be im- 
possible there even if we could conceive the 
existence of creatures capable of enduring 
the planet’s fiery heat. Yet a year later 
there appeared in the CoRNHILL MaGa- 
ZINE for July 1873, a Whewellite essay 
on Mars, in which we dealt with certain 
considerations opposed to the Brewste- 
rian theory that life probably exists on the 
ruddy planet. Without absolutely adopt- 
ing Whewell’s view, we discussed those 
facts whjch “ would certainly not be left 
untouched by Whewell if he now lived and 
sought to maintain his position against the 
believers in ‘ more worlds than one.’ ” 
Those three essays illustrate, but do not 
strictly synchronize with, the gradual 
change in the writer’s ideas respecting the 
subject of life in other worlds. In fact, so 
far back asthe close of the year 1869, he 
had begun to regard doubtfully the theory 
of Brewster, which until then had appear- 
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ed on the whole the most reasonable 
way of viewing the celestial bodies. The 
careful study of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn had shown that the theory of their 
being the abode of life (that is, of any 
kind of life in the least resembling the 
forms we' are familiar with) is altogether 
untenable. The great difference between 
those planets and the members of the 
smaller planetary family of which our 
earth is the chief, suggested that in truth 
the major planets belong to another order 
of orbs altogether, and that we have as 
much oras little reason for comparing them 
to the sun as for comparing them to the 
earth on which we live. Nevertheless, in 
the case of Venus and Mars, the features 
of resemblance to our earth predominate 
over those of dissimilarity; and it was na- 
tural that the writer, while rejecting the 
theory of life in Jupiter and Saturn as op- 
posed to all the available evidence, 
should still consider the theory of life in 
Mars or Venus as at least plausible. Ideas 
on such subjects are not less tenacious 
than theories on matters more strictly sci- 
entific. Not only so, but the bearing of 
newly recognised facts on long-entertained 
theories is not at once recognised even by 
those most careful to square their opinions 
according to the evidence they are ac- 
quainted with. Again and again it has 
happened that students of science (in 
which term we include the leaders of sci- 
entific opinions) have been found record- 
ing and explaining in one chapter some 
newly recognised fact, while in another 
chapter they have described with approval 
some old theory, in total forgetfulness of 
the fact that with the new discovery the 
old theory has become altogether untena- 
ble. Sometimes the incongruity is not 
recognised until it has been pointed out 
by others. Sometimes, so thoroughly do 
our prepossessions become “ bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh” that ever 
the clearest reasoning does not prevent 
the student of science from combining the 
acceptance of a newly discovered fact 
with continued belief in a theory which 
that fact entirely disproves. Let the 
matter be explained as it may, it was only 
gradually that both the Brewsterian and 
Whewellite theories of life in other worlds 
gave place in the writer’s mind to a theory 
in one sense intermediate to them, in ano- 
ther sense opposed to both, which seems 
to accord better than either with what we 
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in 1859 to a battalion of his regiment, he 
breaks forth copiously into terms of truly 
Christian and paternal affection :— 


“May God’s best blessing attend you, 
shield you from danger, support you under 
difficulties, cheer you under privations, grant 
you moderation in success, contentment un- 
der discipline, humility and gratitude towards 
Him in prosperity.”* 

More than thirteen years have now pass- 
ed, since the Prince was gathered to his 
fathers ; and his character belongs to his- 
tory. Tosuch aman it is no compliment 
to treat of him in a strain merely courtly 
and eulogistic. He will shine most in 
the colors which the truth supplies: he 
would have been the first to reject ad- 
ulation, and to disapprove excess. It is 
but the naked and cold truth, that we 
possessed in him a treasure ; that he raised 
the influence and usefulness of our high- 
est institution to its highest point, and 
that society has suffered heavily from the 
slackening of the beneficial action to 
which he so powerfully contributed. 

At Windsor, the noblest and most com- 
plete of all the abodes ot European royal- 
ty, in the beautiful chapel built by Henry 
VII. eastward from St. George’s, and af- 
terwards given to Wolsey, lies the effigy 
of the Prince, which will probably stand 
with the public and with posterity as in a 
proper and especial sense his monument. 
The outlay of her Majesty upon the inte- 
rior of the building, in the endeavor to 
bring it up to the standard of her love, 
must have been very large ; and the re- 
sult is that, without losing its solemnity, 
it has attained exceeding splendor. Roof 
and floor, walls and windows, altar and 
sedilia, ancestral, royal, sacred effigies, 
marbles sculptured and inlaid in color, all 
bear the stamp of a more than queenly 
magnificence ; and the criticism which a 
very few points might invite with reference 
to the details of execution may be omitted, 
lest it should jar with the conspicuous and 
noble harmony of the work as a whole. 
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The pure white marble figure of the Prince 
reposing on his altar-tomb, amidst all 
these glories, vividly. presents the image 
of his stainless character and life, persist- 
ently exhibited through all the sumptuous 
fascination and array of brilliancy, which 
lay along his earthly path. 

Over the tomb of such a man many 
tears might fall, but not one could be a 
tear of bitterness. ‘These examples of rare 
intelligences, yet more rarely cultivated, 
with their great duties greatly done, are 
not lights kindled for a moment, in order 
then to be quenched in the blackness of 
darkness, While they pass elsewhere to 
attain their consummation, they live on 
here in their good deeds, in their venerated 
memories, in their fruitful example. As 
even a fine figure may be eclipsed by a 
gorgeous costume, so during life the splen- 
did accompaniments of a Prince Consort's 
position may for the common eye throw 
the qualities of his mind and character, his 
true humanity, into shade. hin- 
drances to effectual perception are now 
removed ; and we cansee, like the form of 
a Greek statue, severely pure in their bath 
of southern light, all his extraordinary gifts 
and virtues ; hismanly force tempered with 
gentleness, playfulness, and love; his 
intense devotion to duty ; his pursuit of 
the practical, with an unfailing thought of 
the ideal ; his combined allegiance to 
beauty and to truth ; the elevation of his 
aims, with his painstaking care and thrift, 
and methodizing of life, so as to waste no 
particle of his means. His exact place in 
the hierarchy of bygone excellence it is 
not for us to determine ; but none can 
doubt that it is a privilege which, in the 
revolutions of the years, but rarely returns, 
to find such graces and such gifts of mind, 
heart, character, and person united in one 
and the same individual, and set so stead- 
ily and firmly, upon a pedestal of such 
giddy height, for the instruction and ad- 
miration of mankind.—Contemporary Re- 
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is the planet Jupiter, at his nearest and 
brightest in the middle of April, but 
conspicuous as an evening star for sev- 
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eral months thereafter ; the other is the 
planet Mars, shining with chief splendor 
towards the end of June, but distinguish- 
able by his brightness and color for sev- 
eral weeks before and after that time. 
We have had occasion to consider these 
two planets in three essays in these pages. 
The first, called “ Life in Mars,” in the 
CoRNHILL Macazine for May 1871, 
dealt with the theory that life probably 
exists in Mars. ‘This theory, which may 
be called* the Brewsterian theory, was 
not viewed unfavorably in the essay ; 
for in fact the writer at that time re- 
garded the theory as on the whole more 
probable than Whewell’s. The second 
essay, which related to the planet Jupi- 
ter, bore the title “ A Giant Planet,” 
and appeared in the CoRNHILL MaGa- 
ZINE for May 1872. In this essay, the 
largest of all the planets was certainly 
not presented as the probable abode of 
life, though, on the other hand, the the- 
ory advanced respecting Jupiter could 
hardly be called a Whewellite theory. 
For Whewell, as our readers doubtless 
remember, advanced the theory that the 
globe of Jupiter probable consists in the 
main of water, with perhaps a cindery 
nucleus, and maintained that if any kind 
of life exists at all in this planet, its in- 
habitants must be pulpy, gelatinous crea- 
tures, living in a dismal world of water and 
ice; whereas we pointed to evidence 
showing that an intense heat pervades the 
whole globe of Jupiter, and causes distur- 
bances so tremendous that life would be im- 
possible there even if we could conceive the 
existence of creatures capable of enduring 
the planet’s fiery heat. Yet a year later 
there appeared in the CoRNHILL MaGa- 
ZINE for July 1873, a Whewellite essay 
on Mars, in which we dealt with certain 
considerations opposed to the Brewste- 
rian theory that life probably exists on the 
ruddy planet. Without absolutely adopt- 
ing Whewell’s view, we discussed those 
facts whjch “ would certainly not be left 
untouched by Whewell if he now lived and 
sought to maintain his position against the 
believers in ‘ more worlds than one.’ ” 
Those three essays illustrate, but do not 
strictly synchronize with, the gradual 
change in the writer’s ideas respecting the 
subject of life in other worlds. In fact, so 
far back asthe close of the year 1869, he 
had begun to regard doubtfully the theory 
of Brewster, which until then had appear- 
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way of viewing the celestial bodies. The 


careful study of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn had shown that the theory of their 
being the abode of life (that is, of any 
kind of life in the least resembling the 
forms we' are familiar with) is altogether 
untenable. The great difference between 
those planets and the members of the 
smaller planetary family of which our 
earth is the chief, suggested that in truth 
the major planets belong to another order 
of orbs altogether, and that we have as 
much or as little reason for comparing them 
to the sun as for comparing them to the 
earth on which we live. Nevertheless, in 
the case of Venus and Mars, the features 
of resemblance to our earth predominate 
over those of dissimilarity; and it was na- 
tural that the writer, while rejecting the 
theory of life in Jupiter and Saturn as op- 
posed to all the available evidence, 
should still consider the theory of life in 
Mars or Venus as at least plausible. Ideas 
on such subjects are not less tenacious 
than theories on matters more strictly sci- 
entific. Not only so, but the bearing of 
newly recognised facts on long-entertained 
theories is not at once recognised even by 
those most careful to square their opinions 
according to the evidence they are ac- 
quainted with. Again and again it has 
happened that students of science (in 
which term we include the leaders of sci- 
entific opinions) have been found record- 
ing and explaining in one chapter some 
newly recognised fact, while in another 
chapter they have described with approval 
some old theory, in total forgetfulness of 
the fact that with the new discovery the 
old theory has become altogether untena- 
ble. Sometimes the incongruity is not 
recognised until it has been pointed out 
by others. Sometimes, so thoroughly do 
our prepossessions become “ bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh” that even 
the clearest reasoning does not prevent 
the student of science from combining the 
acceptance of a newly discovered fact 
with continued belief in a theory which 
that fact entirely disproves. Let the 
matter be explained as it may, it was only 
gradually that both the Brewsterian and 
Whewellite theories of life in other worlds 
gave place in the writer’s mind to a theory 
in one sense intermediate to them, in ano- 
ther sense opposed to both, which seems 
to accord better than either with what we 
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know about our own earth, about the other 
members of the solar system, and about 
other suns which people space. What 
we now propose to do is to present this 
theory as specially illustrated by the two 
planets which adorn our evening skies dur- 
ing the summer months of the present 
ear. 

But it may be asked at the outset, wheth- 
er the question of life in other worlds is 
worthy of the attention thus directed to it. 
Seeing that we have not and can never 
have positive knowledge on the subject, is 
it to be regarded as, in the scientific sense, 
worthy of discussion at all? Can the as- 
tronomer or the geologist, the physicist or 
the biologist, know more on this subject 
than those who have no special knowledge 
of astronomy, or geology, or physics, or 
biology? ‘The astronomer can say how 
large such and such a planet is, its average 
density, the length of its day and its year, 
the light-reflecting qualities of its surface, 
even (with the physicist’s aid) the nature 
of the atmosphere surrounding it, and so 
on; the geologist can tell much about 
the past history of our own earth, whence 
we may infer the variations of condition 
which other earths in the universe proba- 
bly undergo ; the physicist, besides aiding 
the astronomer in his inquiries into the 
condition of other orbs, can determine 
somewhat respecting the physical re- 
quirements of living creatures ; and the 
biologist can show how the races inhab- 
iting our earth have gradually become 
modified in accordance with the varying 
conditions surrounding them, how certain 
ill-adapted races have died out while well- 
adapted races have thriven and multiplied, 
and how matters have so proceeded that 
during the whole time since life began 
upon our earth there has been no danger 
of the disappearance of any of the leading 
orders of living creatures. But no astro- 
nomer, or geologist, or physicist, or biolo- 
gist, can tell us anything certain about life 
in other worlds. Ifa man possessed the 
fullest knowledge ofall the leading branch- 
es of scientific research, he would remain 
perfectly ignorant as to the actual state of 
affairs in the planets even of our own sys- 
tem. His ideas about other worlds must 
still be speculative ; and the most ignorant 
can speculate on such matters as freely as 
the most learned. Indeed the ignorant 
can speculate a great deal more freely. 
And it is ere, precisely, that knowledge 
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The student of sci- 
such matters he must 
by the analogies which have 
been already brought to his knowledge. If 
he rejects the Brewsterian or the Whewellite 
theory, it is not because either theory is a 


has the advantage. 
ence feels that in 


be guided 


substitute a speculation of his own; but 
because, on a careful consideration of the 
facts, he finds that the analogies on which 
each theory was based were either insuffi- 
cient, or 
that other analogies, or these when right- 
ly viewed, point to a different conclusion 
as more probable. 

Nor need we be concerned by the 


were not correctly dealt with, and 





con- 
sideration that there can be no scientific 
value in any conclusion to which we may 
be led on the subject of life in other worlds, 
even though our method of reasoning be 
so far scien that the argument from 
analogy is correctly dealt with. If 
look closely into the matter, 
that as respects the great 


which scienc 


tific 
Lill¢ 


we 
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e is studied, it is as instructive 
to think over the question of life in other 


worlds as to reason about matters which 


are commonly regarded as purely scientific. 
It is scientific to infer from observations of 
a planet that it has such and such a dia- 
meter, or such and such a mass; and 





e to infer that its surface contains so 
many milli square miles, its volume 
so many millions of cubic 
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so many billions or trillions of tons ; 
y facts are not impressive in 
themsel It is only when we consid- 
er them in connection with what we know 


about our own earth that they acquire 


meaning, or at least that they have any 
real interest for us. For then alone do 
we recognize their bearing on the great 
problem which underlies all science,—the 


question of the meaning of the wonder- 





ful machinery at work around us; ma- 
chinery of which we are ourselves a por- 
tion.* 

*It has often seemed tousthata description, 


by the close observer Dickens, of the fancies 
of a brain d 


istempered by fever, corresponds 
, 
with fee 


lings which the student of science is 
apt to experience as the sense of the awful 
mystery of the universe impresses itself on his 
soul :—‘ The time seemed interminable. I con- 
founded im; existences with my own 
identity. I was asa steel beam of a vast 
engine, clashing and whirling over a gulf, and 
yet I implored in my own person to the 
engine stopped and my part in it hammered 
| the wonders that the student of 
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In 
and Mars unlike those which have been 
commonly received with favor, it is not by 
any means our purpose, as the reader 
might anticipate, to depart from the usual 
course of judging the unknown by the 
known. Although that course is fraught 
with difficulties, and has often led the stu- 
dent of science astray, it is in such inqui- 
ries 


suggesting views respecting Jupite 


as the present the proper, one may 
almost say the only, course, ‘The excey 
tion we a to the ordinary views is not 


based on + fact that too much reliance 
has been ie iced on the argument from an- 
alogy, but tl hat the argun has been in- 
corre< “tly employe: 4 A just use of the ar- 
gument leads to conclusions very different 
from mmonly accepted, but not 
less different from that theory of the uni- 
verse to which Whewell seem 
himself driven by his nition 
illogical nature of the ordinary 
specting the plurality of worl 
Let us consider what the argument 
from analogy really teaches us in this case 


those ci 


} roy 
ems to have ieit 
recog ol 


theory 


The just use of the argument from ana- 
logy requires that we should form our opi- 
nion respecting the other planets, chiefly 
by considering the lessons taught us by 
our own earth, the only planet we are ac- 
quainted with. Indeed, it has been thus 
that the belief in many inhabited worlds 


has been 
+) 


supp yrted; so that if we e1 ny loy 
the evidence given by our own earth, we 
be said to alae a novel method 
yf reasoning, though we may be led to 
nove ee conclusions, 

The fact that the earth is inhabited, af- 
fords, of course, an argument in favor of the 
theory that the other planets are also in- 
habited. In other words, a certain degree 
of probability is given to this theory, But 
we must look somewhat more closely into 
the matter to ascertain what that probabil- 
ity may amount to. For there are all or- 
lers of probability, from uncertainty down 
toadeg rree of probabi lity so low that it ap- 
proaches close a to that extre 
improbability wl | 


h we call imy 
It is well at once to take this log 


cannot 


ossibility. 
ical basis; 


f steries 


science deals with, of all the my that 
perplex him, is there aught more wonderful, 
more perplexing, than the thought that he, a 
part of the mighty machinery of the universe, 
should anxiously inquire into its nature and 





motions, should seek to interpret the design 
of its Maker, and should be concerned as to 
his own share in the working of the mysteri- 
ous mechanism ? 
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for there are few mistakes more mischie- 
vous than the superstition that a theory 
supported by certain evidence 
from that evidence a probability 
that of the evidence itself. 
ly certain that the one planet we know is 
inhabited; but it by no means follows 
certainly that planets like the earth sup- 
port life, still less that planets unlike the 
earth do so, and least of all that every 
planet is now the abode of life 

A higher degree of probability in favor 
of the theory that there are many inhabi- 
ted worlds arises from a consideration of 
the manner in which life exists on the earth. 
[If one could judge of a purpose (according 
to our way of thi nking) in all that is go- 
ing on around us, our earth might teach 
us to regard the support of life as Nature’s 


derives 
equal to 
It is absolute- 


great purpose. Earth, vater, and air, 
alike teem with life. No pec uliarities of 
climate seem able to banish life. As we 


have said elsewhere, “in the bitter cold 
within the Arctic regions, with their strange 
alternations of long summer days we long 
winter nights, their froz ennial 
ice, and scanty vegetation, life flourishes in 
a hundred different forms. On the other 
hand, the torrid zone, with its blazing heat, 
its long-continued droughts, its strange ab- 
hanges, and its try- 


“nn seas, p 


sence of true seasonal « 


ing alternations of oppressive calms and 
fiercely-raging hurricanes, nourishes even 
more numerous and varied forms of life 


than the great t emperate z met, Around 
mountain summits as in the depths of the 
most secluded a in mid-ocean as in 
the arid desert, in the air as beneath the 
surface of the earth, we find a myriad forms 
of life.’ Nor is the scene changed when, 
with the mind’s eye, contemplate the 
earth during past ages of her history, even 
to the most remote stage of her existence, 
asa planet fit to be the abode of life. 
Whenever there was life at all, there was 
abundant life. For though no traces remain 
of a million forms of life which co-existed 
with the few forms recognised as belong- 
ing to this or that geologic yet we 
can infer from the forms of which traces re- 
main that others must have been present 
which have left no trace of their existence 
The skeletons of mighty carnivora assure us 
that multitudes of creatures existed on 
which those monsters fed. The great sea 
creatures whose remains have been found 
attest the existence of many races of small 
fish. The mighty Pterodactyl did not 
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range through desert aérial regions, for he 
could exist only where many orders of 
aérial creatures also existed, Of minute 
creatures inhabiting the water we have re- 
cords in the strata formed as generation 
after generation sank to the sea-bottom af 
ter death, whereas the correspondingly mi- 
nute inhabitants of the land and of the air 
have left no trace of their existence ; yet we 
can feel no reasonable doubt that in every 
geologic age forms of minute life were as 
rich in air and on the land as in the sea, or 
as they now are inall three. Of insect life 
all but a few traces have passed away, 
though occasionally, by some rare acci- 
dent, even so delicate a structure as a 
butterfly’s wing has left its record, not only 
attesting the existence of hosts of insects, 
but showing that delicate flowers with all 
the charms of sweet perfume and _ variega- 
ted color existed in those times as in ours. 
It is no mere speculation, then, but the di- 
rect and unquestionable teaching of geo- 
logy, that throughout the whole time _rep- 
resented by the fossiliferous rocks, life of 
all kinds was most abundant on our earth. 
And while we thus recognise, throughout 
our earth’s history as a planet, Nature’s 
apparent purpose for providing infinitely 
varied forms of life at all times and under 
the most varied conditions, we also per- 
ceive that Nature possesses a power of 
modifying the different types in accordance 
with the varying conditions under which 
they subsist. Without entering here into 
the vexed question of the actual extent to 
which the principle of selection operates, 
we must admit that it does operate largely, 
and that it must necessarily cause gradual 
change of every type of living creature to- 
wards the most suitable form, This par- 
ticular operation of Nature must certain- 
ly be regarded as an apparent carrying 
out of the purpose attributed to her by 
our manner of speaking when we say that 
Nature’s one great object is the support 
of life. Iftypes were unchangeable, life 
would come to an end upon a globe whose 
condition is not only not unchangeable, 
but changes largely in the course of long 
periods of time. But types of life change, 
or can change when required, at least as 
quickly as the surrounding conditions— 
save in the case of certain catastrophes, 
which, however, never affect any consid- 
erable proportion of the earth's surface. 
Nor is it easy to assign any limits to 
this power of adaptation, though we can 
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scarcely doubt that limits exist. The 
earth may so change in the course of hun- 
dreds of thousands of years to come that 
none of the chief forms of life, animal or 
vegetable, at present existing, could live 
even for a single year under the changed 
conditions of those distant times, while yet 
the descendants of creatures now living 
(including man) may be as well fitted to 
the circumstances around them asthe most 
favored races of our own time. Still there 
must be a limit beyond which ‘the change 
of the earth’s condition, whether through 
the cooling of her own globe or the dimi- 
nution of the sun’s heat, will be such that 
modification of the types 
of life now existing could render life pos 
sible. It must not be forgotten that Na 
ture’s power of adaptation is known to be 
finite in many cases, and, therefore, must 
be presumed to be finite in all cases. The 
very process of selection by which adap 
tation is secured implies the continual fail- 
ure of preceding adaptations. ‘The strug- 
gle for life involves the repeated victory of 
death. The individuals which perish in the 
struggle (that is, which perish untimely) far 
outnumber those which survive. And 
what is true of individuals is true of types. 
Nature is as wasteful of types as she is of 
life— 


no « onceivable 


So careful of the type ; but no, 
From scarped cliff and quarried st 
She gone 


cries, “a thousand types are 


I care for nothing, a// shall go.” 


This is, in truth, what we must believe, if, 
reasoning by analogy, we pass but one 
step higher in the scheme of creation. We 
know that Nature, wasteful of individual 
life, is equally wasteful of types of life. 
Must we not infer that she is no less waste- 
ful of those aggregations of types which 
constitute the populations of worlds? 
Watching her operations a few brief mi- 
nutes, we might (setting experience aside) 
suppose her careful of individual life. 
Watching during a few generations, we 
should pronounce her careful of the type, 
though careless of life. But we perceive, 
when we extend the range of time 
through which we look, that she is 
careless no less of the type than of life. 
Why should this extension of the range of 
view be the last we should permit ourselves ? 
If we pronounce nature careful of the pla- 
netary populations, though careless of the 
types of life which make up such popula- 
tions, we are simply declining to take a 
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further step in the course pointed out for 
us by the teachings of analogy. 

Let us go over the ground afresh. In- 
dividual creatures, even the most favored, 
perish after a time, though the balance 
may long oscillate between life and death. 
Weak at first, each creature which is to 
live grows at length to its full strength, not 
without vicissitudes which threaten its ex- 
istence. As its life progresses the struggle 
continues, At one time the causes tending 
to decay seem to prevail awhile ; at another, 
those which restore the vital powers, Dis- 
ease is resisted again and again; at first 
easily, gradually with greater difficulty, 
until at length death wins the day. So it 
is with types or orders.of living creatures. 
A favored type, weak at first, begins after 
awhile to thrive, and eventually attains its 
fullest development. But from time to time 
the type is threatened by dangers, 
rounding conditions become less favorable. 
It ceases to thrive, or, perhaps, passes 
through successive alternations of decay 
and restoration. At length the time comes 
when the struggle for existence can mani- 
festly have but one end ; and then, though 
the type may linger long before it actual- 
ly disappears, its disappearance is only a 
question of time. Now, it is true that each 
type thus flourishing for awhile springs 
from other types which have disappeared. 
The favored types of our age are but vari- 
eties of past types. Yet this does not show 
that types will continue to succeed each 
other in endless succession. 


Sur- 


For if we con- 
sider the matter rightly we perceive that 
the analogue of this circumstance is, in the 
case of individual life, the succession of 
living creatures generation after genera- 
tion. And as we know that each family, 
however large, dies out in the long run 
unless recruited from without, so we are to 
infer that the various types peopling this 
earth, since they cannot be recruited from 
without, must at length die out, though to 
our conceptions the time necessary for this 
process may appear infinite. 

To the student of science who recog- 
nises the true meaning of the doctrine that 
force can be neither annihilated nor crea- 
ted, it will indeed appear manifest that life 
must eventually perish from the face of the 
earth ; for he perceives that the earth pos- 
sesses now a certain fund or store of force 
in her inherent heat, which is continually 
though slowly passing away. The sun also, 
which is a storehouse whence certain forms 
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of force are distributed to the earth, has 
only a finite amount of energy (though 
probably the inhabitants of earth are less 
directly concerned in this than in the finite- 
ness of terrestrial forces). Life of all kinds 
on the earth depends on both these stores 
of force, and when either store is exhausted 
life must disappear from the earth. But 
each store is in its nature limited, and must 
one day, therefore, be exhausted. 

We have also only to consider that life 
on the earth necessarily had a beginning, 
to infer that it must necessarily have an 
end. Clearest evidence shows how our 
earth was once “a fluid haze of light ” and 
how for countless zons afterwards her 
globe was instinct with fiery heat, amidst 
which no form of life could be conceived to 
exist, after the manner of life known to us, 
though the germs of life may have been 
present “in the midst of the fire.” Then 
followed ages in which the earth’s glowing 
crust was drenched by showers of muriatic, 
nitric, and sulphuric acid, not only intense- 
ly hot, but fiercely burning through their 
chemical activity. Only after periods infi- 
nite to our conceptions could life such as 
we know it, or even in the remotest de- 
gree like what is now known to us, have 
begun to exist upon the earth. 

The reader, doubtless, perceives whither 
these considerations tend, and how they 
bear in an especial manner on the opinion 
we are to form respecting the two planets 
Mars and Jupiter. We see our earth pass- 
ing through a vast period, from its first 
existence as a separate member_of the so- 
lar system, to the time when life appeared 
upon its surface; then began a compara- 
tively short period, now in progress, during 
which the earth has been and will be the 
abode of life; and after that must follow a 
period infinite to our conceptions when the 
cold and inert globe of the earth will circle 
as lifelessly round the sun as the moon 
now does. We may, if we please, infer 
this from analogy, seeing that the duration 
of life is always infinitely small by compari- 
son with the duration of the region where 
life appears ; so that, by analogy, the dura- 
tion of life on the earth would be infinite- 
ly short compared with the duration of 
the earth itself. But we are brought to 
the same conclusion independently of an- 
alogy, perceiving that the fire of the earth’s 
youth and the deathly cold of her old age 
must alike be infinite in duration compar- 
ed with her period of vital life-preserving 
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warmth. And what is true of the earth is 
true of every member of the solar system, 
major planet, minor planet, asteroid, or 
satellite ; probably of every orb in space, 
from the minutest meteorite to suns ex- 
ceeding our sun a thousandfold in volume. 

Now, if we had any reason to suppose 
that all the planets sprang simultaneously 
into being, that each stage of each planet’s 
existence synchronized with the same stage 
for every other planet, and that life appear- 
ed and disappeared at corresponding 
stages in the existence of every planet, we 
should perforce accept the theory that at 
this moment every planet is the abode of 
life. Not only, however, have we no 
reason to suppose that any one of these 
conditions exists (and not one but @// 
these conditions must exist before that 
theory can be accepted), but we have the 
strongest possible evidence, short of actual 
demonstration, that the births of the differ- 
ent planets occurred at widely remote pe- 
riods, and that the several stages of the 
different planets’ growth differed enor- 
mously in duration; while analogy, the 
only available evidence on the third point, 
assures us that little resemblance can be 
supposed to exist between the conditions 
and requirements of life in different mem- 
bers of the solar system. 

On any reasonable hypothesis of the 
evolution of the solar system, the eight 
primary planets must have begun to exist 
as independent bodies at very different 
periods. If we adopt Laplace’s theory of 
the gradual contraction of a mighty nebula, 
then we should infer that the planets were 
formed in the order of their distances from 
the sun, the remoter planets being those 
formed first. And according to the con- 
ditions of Laplace’s hypothesis, the interval 
separating the formation of one planet 
from that of its next neighbor on either 
side must have been of enormous duration. 
If we prefer the theory of the gradual 
growth of each planet by processes of ac- 
cretion, we should infer perhaps that the 
larger planets took longest in growing to 
maturity, or preferably that (according to 
the doctrine of probabilities) a process 
which for the whole system must have 
been of inconceivably enormous length, 
and in which the formation of one planet 
was in no sort connected with the form- 
ation of any other, could not have resulted 
in bringing any two planets to maturity at 
the same or nearly the same time, save by 
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so improbable a combination of fortuitous 
circumstances as may justly be considered 
impossible. If we consider that the solar 
system was evolved by a combination of 
both processes (the most probable theory 
of the three in our opinion), we must still 
conclude that the epochs of the formation 
of the different planets were separated by 
time intervals so enormous that the dura- 
tion of life upon our earth is, by compari- 
son, as a mere second compared with a 
thousand years. 

Again, if we compare any two members 
of the solar system, except perhaps Venus 
and the Earth, doubt that the 
duration of stage of the exist- 


ence of one must be very different from 


we ¢ 


innot 


any given 


that of the corresponding stage in the 
other. If we compare, for 


instance, Mars 
with the Earth, or the Earth with Jupiter, 
and still more, if we compare Mars with 
Jupiter, we cannot doubt that the smaller 
orb of each pair must pass much more 
rapidly through the different stages of its 
existence than the larger. The laws of 
physics assure us of this, apart from all 
evidence afforded by actual observation ; 
but the results of observation confirm 
the theoretical conclusions deduced from 
physical laws. We cannot, indeed, study 
Mars in sort as to ascertain his 
actual physical condition. We know that 
his surface is divided into lands and seas 
and that he possesses‘an atmosphere ; we 
know that the vapor of water is at times 
present in this atmosphere; we can see 
that snows gather over | 


such 


; 


iis polar regions 
in winter and diminish in summer; but we 
cannot certainly determine whether his 
oceans are like our own or for the most 
part frozen; the whitish light whicl 
spreads at times over land or sea may be 
due to clouds or to light snow-falls, for 
aught that observation shows us; the at- 
mosphere may be as dense as our own or 
exceedingly rare; the polar regions of 
the planet may resemble the earth’s polar 
regions, or may be whitened by snows re- 
latively quite insignificant in quantity. In 
fine, so far as observation extends, the 
physical condition of Mars may closely 
resemble that of the earth, or be utterly 
dissimilar. But we have indirect observa- 
tional means of determining the probable 
condition of a planet smaller than the 
earth, and presumably older—that is, at a 
later stage of its existence. For the moon 
is such a planet, and the telescope shows 
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us that the moon in her decrepitude is 
oceanless, and is either wholly without at- 
mosphere or possessts an atmosphere of 


exceeding tenuity. Hence we infer that 
Mars, which, as an exterior planet and 
much smaller than the earth, is probably 
at a far later stage of its existence, has 
passed far on his way towards the same 
state of decrepitude as the moon. As to 
Jupiter, though he is so much farther from 
us than Mars, we have direct observational 
evidence, because of the vast scale on 
which all the processes in progress on his 
mighty globe are taking place. We see 
that his whole surface is enwrapped in 
cloud layers of enormous depth, and 
undergoing changes which imply an in- 
tense activity (or, in other words, an in- 
tense heat) throughout the whole mass of 
Jupiter. We recognise in the planet’s ap- 
pearance the signs of as near an approach 
to the condition of the earth, when as yet 
the greater part of her mass was vaporous, 
as is consistent with the vast difference 
necessarily existing between two orbs 
containing such unequal quantities of mat- 
ter. 

Mars, on the one hand, differs from the 
earth in being a far older planet,—/roda- 
é/y, as respects the actual time which has 
elapsed since the planet was formed, and 
certainly, as respects the stage of its career 
which it has now reached. Jupiter, on 
the other hand, differs from the earth in 
being a far younger planet, not in years 
perhaps, but in condition. As to the 
actual age of Jupiter we cannot form so 
probable an opinion as in the case of 
Mars. Mars being an exterior planet, 
must have. degun to be formed long before 
the earth, and, being a much smaller 
planet, was probably a shorter time in at- 
taining his mature growth; on both ac- 
counts, therefore, he would be much older 
than the earth in years; while, as we have 
‘seen, his relative smallness would cause 
the successive stages of his career subse- 
quent to his existence as an independent 
and mature planet to be much shorter. 
Jupiter, being exterior to Mars, presuma- 
bly began to be formed millions of cen- 
turies before that planet, but his bulk and 
mass so enormously exceed those of Mars 
that his growth must have required a far 
longer time; so that it is not at all certain 
that even in point of years Jupiter (dating 
from his maturity) may not be the young- 
est member of the solar system. But 


of 
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even if not, it is practically certain that, 
as regards development, Jupiter is far 
younger than any member of the solar 
system, save perhaps his brother giant Sa- 
turn, whose greater antiquity and inferior 
mass (both suggesting a later stage of 
development) may have been counterba- 
lanced by a comparative sluggishness of 
growth in the outer parts of the solar do- 
main. 

It is manifest from observed facts, in 
the case of Jupiter, that he is as yet far 
removed from the life-bearing stage of 
planetary existence, and theoretical con- 
siderations point to the same conclusion. 
In the Mars, theoretical con- 
siderations render it extremely probable 
that he has long since passed the life-bear- 
ing stage, and observed facts, though they 
do not afford strong evidence in favor of 
this conclusion, suggest nothing which, 


case of 


rightly considered, is opposed to it. It is 
true that, as we have shown in former 


essays on this planet, Mars presents many 
features of resemblance to our earth. The 
planet rotates in a period not differing 
much from our day; his year does not 
exceed ours so greatly as to suggest rela- 
tions unpleasantly affecting living creatures ; 
it has been shown that there are oceans in 
Mars, though it is not quite so clear that 
they are not for the most part frozen; he 
has an atmosphere, and the vapor of water 
is at times present in that atmosphere as 
in ours; clouds form there; snow falls, 
and perhaps rain from time to time; ice 
and snow gather at the poles in winter, 
and are partially melted in summer; the 
land surface must necessarily be uneven, 
seeing that the very existence of conti- 
nents and oceans implies that once, at any 
rate, the globe of Mars was subjected to 
forces resembling those which have pro- 
duced the irregularities of the earth’s sur- 
face; glacial action must still be going on 
there, even if there is no rainfall, and 
therefore no denuding action correspond- 
ing to that which results from the fall of 
rain on our terrestrial continents. But it is 
a mistake (and a mistake too commonly 
made) to suppose that the continuance of 
those natural processes which are advan- 
tageous to living creatures, implies the ex- 
istence of such creatures. ‘The assump- 
tion is that the beneficent processes of 
nature are never wasted according to our 
conceptions, Yet we may see over and 
over again in nature not merely what re- 
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sembles waste, what in fact zs waste ac- 
cording to our ideas, but an enormous ex- 
cess of wasted over utilized processes. 
The sun pours forth on all sides the sup- 
plies of light and heat which, where receiv- 
ed as on our earth, sustain vegetable and 
animal life; but the portion received by 
our earth is less than the 2000 millionth, 
the portion received by all the planets less 
than the 230 millionth part, of the total 
force thus continually expended. And 
this is typical of nature’s operations every- 
where. The earth on which we live illus- 
trates the truth as clearly as the sun. We 
are apt to say that it teems with life, for- 
getting that the region occupied by living 
creatures of all orders is a mere shell, 
while the whole interior mass of the earth, 
far larger in volume, and undergoing far 
more active processes of change—teem- 
ing in fact with energy—contains no liv- 
ing creature, or at least can only be sup- 
posed to contain living creatures by im- 
agining conditions of life utterly different 
from those we are familiar with. 

The mere continuance therefore on 
Mars of processes which on the earth we 
associate with the existence of life, in 
reality proves nothing as to the continued 
existence of life on Mars. The surface of 
the moon, for example, must undergo dis- 
turbances,—mighty throes, as the great 
wave of sun-distributed heat circles round 
her orb once in each lunation,—yet few 
suppose that there is life, or has been for 
untold ages, on the once teeming surface 
of our companion planet. The formation 
of Mars asa planet must so long have 
preceded that of our earth, his original 
heat must have been so much less, his 
small globe must have parted with such 
heat as it once had so much more rapidly, 
Mars lies so much farther from the sun 
than our earth does, his atmosphere is so 
much rarer, his supply of water (the tem- 
perature-conserving element) is relatively 
as well as absolutely so much smaller, that 
his surface must be utterly unfit to support 
life in the remotest degree resembling the 
forms of life known on earth (save, of 
course, those lower forms which from the 
outset we have left out of consideration). 
Yet at one time, a period infinitely remote 
according to our conceptions of time, 
the globe of Mars must have resembled 
our earth’s in warmth, and in being dis- 
turbed by the internal forces which cause 
that continual remodelling of a planet’s 
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surface without which life must soon pass 
away. Again, in that remote period the 
sun himself was appreciably younger ; for 
we must remember that although, measur- 
ed by ordinary time-intervals, the sun 
seems to give forth an unvarying supply 
of heat day by day, a real process of ex- 
haustion is in progress ¢here also. At 
one time there must have existed on Mars 
as near an approach to the present condi- 
tion of our earth, or rather to her general 
condition during this life-supporting era of 
her existence, as is consistent with the 
difference in the surface gravity of the 
planets, and with other differences inher- 
ent as it were in their nature. Since Mars 
must also have passed through the fiery 
stage of planetary life and through that 
intermediate period when, as it would 
seem, life springs spontaneously into being 
under the operation of natural laws not as 
yet understood by us, we cannot doubt 
that when his globe was thus fit for the 
support of life, life existed upon it. Thus 
for a season,—enormously long compared 
with our ordinary time-measures, but very 
short compared with the life-supporting 


era of our earth’s career.—Mars was a 
world like our own, filled with various 
forms of life. Doubtless, these forms 


changed as the conditions around them 
changed, advancing or retrograding as the 
conditions were favorable or the reverse, 
perhaps developing into forms correspond- 
ing to the various races of men in the 
possession of reasoning powers, but possi- 
bly only attaining to the lower attributes 
of consciousness when the development 
of life on Mars was at its highest, thence- 
forth passing by slow degrees into lower 
types as the old age of Mars approached, 
and finally perishing as cold and death 
se'zed the planet for their prey. 

In the case of Jupiter, we are guided 
by observed.facts to the conclusion that 
ages must elapse before life can be possi- 
ble. Theory only tells us that this mighty 
planet, exceeding the earth three hundred 
times in mass, and containing five-sevenths 
of the mass of the whole system of bodies 
travelling around the sun, must still retain 
a large proportion of its original heat, even 
if we suppose its giant orb took no longer 
in fashioning than the small globe of our 
earth. Theory tells us moreover that so 
vast a globe could not possibly have so 
small a density (less than one-fourth the 
earth’s) under the mighty compressing 
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force of its own gravity, unless some still 
more potent cause were at work to resist 





that tremendous compression—and this 
force can be looked for nowhere but in 
the intense heat of the planet’s whole 
mass. But observation shows us also that 
Jupiter is thus heated. For we see that 
the planet is surrounded by great cloud 
belts such as our own sun would be in- 
competent to raise,—far more so the small 
sun which would be seen in the skies of 
Jupiter if already a firmament had been set 
“in the midst of the waters.” We see 
that these belts undergo marvellous changes 
of shape and color, implying the action of 
exceedingly energetic forces. We know 
from observation that the region in which 
the cloud-bands form is exceedingly deep, 
even if the innermost region to which the 
telescope penetrates is the true surface of 
the planet — while there is reason for 
doubting whether there may not be cloud- 
layer within cloud-layer, to a depth of 
many thousand miles,—or even whether 
the planet has any real surface at all. 
And, knowing from the study of the earth’s 
crust that for long ages the whole mass of 
our globe was in a state of fiery heat, while 
a yet longer period preceded this when 
the earth’s globe was vaporous, we infer 
from analogy that Jupiter is passing, 
though far more slowly, through stages of 
his existence corresponding with terrestrial 
eras long anterior to the appearance of life 
upon the scene. 

We must, then, in the case of Jupiter, 
look to a far distant future for the period 
of the planet’s existence as a life-sustainer. 
The intense heat of the planet must in the 
course of time be gradually radiated away 
into space, until at length the time will 
come when life will be possible. Then, 
doubtless, will follow a period (far longer 
than the life-sustaining portion of the 
earth’s existence) during which Jupiter will 
in his turn be the abode of life. It maybe 
that long before then the sun will have lost 
so large a proportion of his heat that life 
on Jupiter will be mainly sustained by the 
planet’s inherent heat. But more proba- 
bly the changes in the sun’s heat take 
place far more slowly relatively than 
changes in the condition of any planet, 
even the largest. Possibly, even, the 
epoch when Jupiter will have so far cooled 
as to be a fit abode for life, will be so re- 
mote that the sun’s powers will have been 
recruited by the indrawing of the inferior 
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family of planets, including our own earth. 
For it must be remembered that the pe- 
riods we have to deal with in considering 
the cooling of such an orb as Jupiter are 
so enormous, that not merely the ordinary 
time-measures, but even the vast periods 
dealt with by geologists must be insignifi- 
cant by comparison. Yonder is Jupiter 
still enwrapped in clouds of vapor raised 
by his internal heat, still seething, as it 
were, in his primeval fires, though the earth 
has passed through all the first stages of 
her existence, and has even long since 
passed the time of her maturity as a life- 
sustaining globe. It is no mere fancy to 
say that all the eras of Jupiter’s existence 
must be far longer than the corresponding 
terrestrial eras, since we actually see Jupi- 
ter in that early stage of his existence, and 
know that the earth has passed through 
many stages towards the final eras of de- 
cay and death. It is indeed impossible to 
form any opinion as to the probable con- 
dition of the sun or of the solar system 
when Jupiter shall become fit to support 
life, seeing that, for aught we know, far 
higher cycles than those measured by the 
planetary motions may have passed ere 
that time arrives. The sun may not be a 
solitary star, but a member of a star-sys- 
tem, and before Jupiter has cooled down 
to the life-sustaining condition, the sun’s 
relation to other suns of his own system 
may have altered materially, although no 
perceptible changes have occurred during 
the relatively minute period (a trifle of 
four thousand years or so) since astrono- 
my began. 

And as, in considering the case of 
Mars, we suggested the possibility that 
owing to the relative shortness of that pla- 
net’s life-sustaining era, the development 
of the higher forms of life may have been 
less complete than on our earth thus far 
(still less than the development of those 
forms on the earth in coming ages), so we 
may well believe that during the long pe- 
riod of Jupiter’s existence as a life-support- 
ing planet, creatures far higher in the 
scale of being than any that have inhab- 
ited, or may hereafter inhabit, the earth, 
will be brought into existence. As the 
rule of nature on earth has been to ad- 
vance from simple to more complex forms, 
from lower types to higher, so (following 
the argument from analogy) we must sup- 
pose the law of nature to be elsewhere. 
And time being a necessary element in 
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any process of natural gdevelopment, it 
follows that where nature is allowed a 
longer time to operate, higher forms, no- 
bler types will be developed. If this be 
so, then in Jupiter, the prince of planets, 
higher forms of animated conscious being 
will doubtless be developed than in any 
other planet. We need not indeed point 
out that the supposition on which this 
conclusion rests 1s merely speculative, and 
that now, when the laws of natural de- 
velopment have so recently begun to be 
recognised, and are still so imperfectly 
known, the argument from analogy is 
(in this particular case) necessarily weak. 
Nevertheless, analogy points in the direc- 
tion we have indicated, and it is well to look 
outwards and onwards in that direction, 
even though the objects within the field 
of view are too 
their real forms, 

But, limiting our conclusions to those 
which may be justly inferred from known 
facts, let us inquire how the subject of 
life in other worlds presents itself when 
dealt with according to the 
above considered. 

It is manifest at once that whether our 
new ideas respecting the present condition 
of Mars or Jupiter be correct or not, 
the general argument deducible from the 
analogy of our own earth remains unaf- 
fected. If Marsand Jupiter be at this mo- 
ment inhabited by living creatures, it can 
only be because these orbs happen to be 
passing through the life-supporting period 
of their existence. We have shown that 
there is strong reason for believing this 
not to be the case; but if it is the case, 
this can only be regarded as a strange 
chance. For we have learned from the 
study of our earth, that the life-support- 
ing era of a planet is short compared with 
the duration of the planet’s existence. It 
follows that any time selected at random 
in the history of a planet is far more likely 
to belong to one or other of the two life- 
less eras, one preceding, the other follow- 
ing the life-supporting era, than to belong 
to this short era itself. And this present 
time /s time selected at random with refer- 
ence to any other orb in the universe than 
our earth. We are so apt to measure all 
the operations of nature by our own con- 
ceptions of them, as well in space as 
in time, that as the solar system presents 
itself (even now) as the centre of the 
universe, so this present time, the era of 
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our own life, or of our nation’s life, or of 
the life of man, or of the existence of 
organic beings on the earth, or, passing 
yet a grade higher, the era of our earth's 
existence as a planet, presents itself to us 
as the central era of a// time. But what 
has been shown to be false with respect 
to space is equally false with respect to 
time. Men of old thought that the petty 
region in which they lived was the central 
spot of all the earth, and the earth the 
centre of the universe. After this was 
shown to be false by Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Newton, men clung in turn to the 
conception that the solar system is central 
within the universe. ‘The elder Herschel 
showed that this conception also is false. 
Even he, however, assigned to the sun a 
position whence the galaxy might be 
measured, But it begins to be recognised 
that this is not so. Nay, not only isthe 
sun no suitable centre whence to measure 
the stellar system, but the stellar system 
is for us immeasurable. The galaxy has 
no centre and no limits ; or rather we may 
say of it what Blaise Pascal said of the 
universe of space—its centre is everywhere 


and its circumference nowhere. ‘The 
whole progress of modern science tends 


to show that we must similarly extend our 
estimate of time. In former ages each 
generation was apt to regard its own era 
as critical in the earth’s history, that is, 
according to their ideas, in the history of 
the universe itself, Gradually men per- 
ceived that no generation of men, no na- 
tion, no group of nations, occupies a criti- 
cal or central position in the history of 
even the human race upon earth, far less 
in the history of organic life. We may 
now pass astep higher, and contemplating 
the infinity of time, admit that the whole 
duration of this earth’s existence is but as 
a single pulsation in the mighty life of the 
universe. Nay, the duration of the solar 
system is scarcely more, Countless other 
such systems have passed through all their 
stages, and have died out, untold ages be- 
fore the sun and his family began to be 
formed out of their mighty nebula ; count- 
less others will come into being after the 
life has departed from our system. Nor 
need we stop at solar systems, since with- 
in the infinite universe, without beginning 
and without end, not suns only, but sys- 
tems of suns, galaxies of such systems, to 
higher and higher orders endlessly, have 
long since passed through all the stages 
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of their existence as systems, or have all 
those stages yet to pass through. In the 
presence of time-intervals thus seen to be 
at once infinitely great and infinitely little 
—infinitely great compared with the dura- 
tion of our earth, infinitely little by com- 
parison with the eternities amidst which 
they are lost—what reason can we have 
for viewing any orb in space from our little 
earth, and saying ow is the time when 
that orb is, like our earth, the abode of 
life? Why should life on that orb syn- 
chronise with life on the earth ? Are not, 
on the contrary, the chances infinitely 
great against such a coincidence? If, as 
Helmholtz has well said, the duration of 
life on our earth is but the minutest “ rip- 
ple in the infinite ocean of time,” and the 
duration of life on any other planet of like 
minuteness, what reason can we have for 
supposing that those remote, minute, and 
no way associated waves of life must 
needs be abreast of each other on the in- 
finite ocean whose surface they scarcely 
ripple ? 

But let us consider the consequences to 
which we are thus led. Apart from theo- 
retical considerations or observed facts, it 
is antecedently improbable that any planet 
selected at random, whether planet of our 
own system or planet attending on another 
sun than ours, is at this present time the 
abode of life. ‘The degree of improbability 
corresponds to the proportion between the 
duration of life on a planet, and the dura- 
tion of the planet’s independent existence. 
We may compare this proportion to that 
existing between the average lifetime of a 
man and the duration of the human race. 
If one person were to select at random the 
period of a man’s life, whether in historic, 
prehistoric, or future time, and another 
were to select an epoch equally at random, 
save only that it fell somewhere within the 
period of the duration of the human race, 
we know how exceedingly minute would 
be the probability that the epoch selected 
by the second person would fall within the 
period selected by the first. Correspond- 
ingly minute is the @ prior probability 
that at this present epoch any planet se- 
lected at random is the abode oflife. This 
is not a mere speculation, but an absolute 
certainty, if we admit as certain the fact, 
which scarcely any man of science now 
questions, that the period during which 
organic existence is possible on any planet 
New Series.—Voi. XXII, No, 2 
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is altogether minute compared with that 
planet’s existence. 

The same relation is probably true when 
we pass to higher systems. Regarding the 
suns we call “the stars” as members ofa side- 
real system of unknown extent (but one of 
innumerable systems of the same order), 
the chance that any sun selected at ran- 
dom is, like our own sun at the present 
time, attended by a planetary system in 
one member of which at least life exists, is 
exceedingly small, if, as is probable, the 
life-supporting era of a solar system’s 
existence is very short compared with the 
independent existence of the system. If 
the disproportion is of the same order as 
in the case of a single planet, the proba- 
bility is of the same order of minuteness. 
In other words, if we select any star at 
random, it is as unlikely that the system 
attending on that sun is at present in the 
life-bearing stage as a system, as it is that 
any planet selected at random is at present 
in the life-bearing stage as a planet. ‘This 
conclusion, indeed, may be regarded as 
scarcely less certain than the former, see- 
ing that men of science as little doubt the 
relative vastness of the periods of our sun’s 
history antecedent to and following his 
present form of existence as a supporter of 
life, as they doubt the relative vastness of 
the periods preceding and following the 
life-supporting era of any given planet. 
There is, however, just this element of 
doubt in the case of the star, that the very 
fact of the star’s existence as a steady 
source of light and heat implies that the 
star is in a stage in some degree resem- 
bling that through which our own sun is 
now passing. It may be for instance 
that the prior stages of solar life are indi- 
cated by some degree of nebulosity, and 
the later stages by irregular variations, or 
by such rapid dying out in brightness as 
has been observed in many stars. Yet a 
sun must be very nebulous indeed—that 
is, must be at a very early stage in its his- 
tory—for astronomers to be able to detect 
its nebulosity ; and, again, a sun may long 
have ceased to be a life-supporter, before 
any signs of decadence measurable at our 
remote station, and with our insignificant 
available time-intervals for comparison, 
are manifested. 

As to higher orders than systems of 
suns we cannot speculate, because we 
have no means of determining the nature 
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of such orders. For instance, the arrange- 
ment and motions of the only system of 
suns we know of, the galaxy, are utterly 
unlike the arrangement and motions of the 
only system of planets we know of. Quite 
possibly systems of sun-systems are unlike 
either galaxies or solar systems in arrange- 
ment and motions, But if by some won- 
derful extension of our perceptive powers, 
we could recognise the countless millions 
of systems of galaxies doubtless existing in 
infinite space, without however being able 
to ascertain whether the stage through 
which any one of those systems was pass- 
ing corresponded to the stage through 
which our galaxy is at present passing, the 
probability of life existing anywhere within 
the limits of a galaxy so selected at ran- 
dom would be of the same order as the 
probability that life exists either in a planet 
taken at random, or in a solar system 
taken at random. For though the num- 
ber of suns is enormously increased, and 
still more the number of* subordinate orbs 
like planets (27 fosse or in esse), the mag- 
nitude of the time-intervals concerned is 
correspondingly increased. One chance 
out of a thousand is as good as a thousand 
chances out of a million, or as a million 
out of a thousand millions. Whether we 
turn our thoughts to planet, sun, or galaxy, 
the law of nature (recognised as universal 
within the domain as yet examined), tha 

the duration of life in the individual is in- 
definitely short compared with the dura- 
tion of the type to which the individual 
belongs, assures us, or at least renders it 
highly probable, that in any member of 
any of these orders taken at random, 
id is more probable that life is wanting than 
that life exists at this present time. Never- 
theless it is at least as probable that every 
member of every order—planet, sun, galaxy, 
systems of galaxy,and so onwards to higher 
and higher orders endlessly—has been, ts 
now, or will hereafter be, life-supporting 
“after its kind.” 

In what degree life-supporting worlds, 
or suns, or systems are at this or any other 
epoch surpassed in number by those which 
as yet fulfil no such functions or have long 
since ceased to fulfil them, it would only 
be possible to pronounce if we could de- 
termine the average degree in which the 
life-sustaining era of given orbs or systems 
is surpassed in length by the preceding 
or following stages. ‘The life-sustaining 
orbs or systems may be surpassed many 
thousandfold or many millionfold in num- 
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ber by those as yet lifeless or long since 
dead, or the disproportion may be much 
less or much greater. As yet we only 
know that it must be very great indeed. 
But at first sight the views here ad- 
vanced may appear as repugnant to our 
ordinary ideas as Whewell’s belief that 
perhaps our earth is the only inhabited orb 
in the universe. Milhons of uninhabited 
worlds for each orb which sustains life! 
surely that implies incredible waste! If 
not waste of matter, since according to 
the theory every orb sustains life in its 
turn, yet still a fearful waste of time. To 
this it may be replied, first that we must 
take facts as we find them. And,secondly, 
whether space or matter or time or energy 
appears to be wasted, we must consider 
that, after all, space and matter and time 
and energy are necessarily infinite, so that 
the portion utilized (according to our con- 
ceptions) being a finite portion of the infi- 
nite is itself also infinite. Speaking, how- 
ever, of the subject we are upon, if one 
only of each million of the orbs in the 





universe is inhabited, the number of in- 
habited orbs is nevertheless infinite. More- 
over, it must be remembered that our 
knowledge is far too imperfect for us to be 
able to assert confidently that space, time, 
matter, and force, though not utilized 
according to our conceptions, are therefore 
necessarily wasted. ‘To the ignorant sav- 
age, grain which is planted in a field, 
instead of being used for food, seems 
wasted, the wide field seems wasted, the 
time wasted during which the grain is 
growing and ripening into harvest; but the 
wiser men know that what looks like waste 
is in reality a wiseeconomy. In like man- 
ner the sun’s rays poured on all sides into 
space so that his circling family receives 
but the 230 millionth portion, seem, to our 
imperfect conceptions, almost wholly wast- 
ed; but, if our knowledge were increased, 
we should perhaps form a far different 
opinion. Soit may well be with the ques- 
tions which perplex us when we contem- 
plate the short duration of the life-sustain- 
ing condition of each world and sun and 
galaxy compared with the whole existence 
of these several orders. ‘The arrangement 
which seems so wasteful of space and time 
and matter and force, may in reality in- 
volve the most perfect possible use and 
employment of every portion of space, 
every instant of time, every particle of 
matter, every form of force.—Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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THEBES in Egypt—who has not heard 
of its wonders? Who has not longed to 
behold them? That city of the hundred 
gates, as Homer calls it, has indeed long 
since passed away ; but even now some of 
its massy monuments and vast sepulchral 
chambers bear witness to its ancient gran- 
deur. Above all, those twin statues of 
colossal size—* the Pair,’ for so our country- 
men have named them—continue to look 
down on the valley of the Nile, and more 
than any other monuments arrest the 
stranger's eye. ‘There they sat’—so 
writes Miss Harriet Martineau, describing 
her first sight of them—‘ together yet apart, 
in the midst of the plain, serene and 
vigilant, still keeping their untired watch 
over the lapse of ages and the eclipse of 
Egypt. I can never believe that any- 
thing else so majestic as this Pair has been 
conceived of by the imagination of Art. 
Nothing even in nature certainly ever af- 
fected me so unspeakably; no thunder- 
storm in my childhood, nor any aspect of 
Niagara, or the great Lakes of America, 
or the Alps or the Desert, in my later 
years.’ 

Such were Miss Martineau’s 
wonder derived only from a transient 
glance in her up-stream voyage. But on 
her return, when she passed many days at 
Thebes, she found her first admiration 
very far from enfeebled, and she has ex- 
pressed it with her wonted vividness of 
style: ‘ The Pair sitting alone amidst the 
expanse of verdure, with islands of ruin 
behind them, grew more striking to us 
every day. ‘To-day, for the first time, we 
looked up at them from their base. The 
impression of sublime tranquillity which 
they convey, when seen from distant 
points, is confirmed by a nearer approach. 
There they sit, keeping watch—hands on 
knees, gazing straight forward, seeming, 
though so much of the faces is gone, to be 
looking over to the monumental piles on 
the other side of the river, which became 
gorgeous temples after these throne-seats 
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were placed here—the most immovable 
thrones that have ever been established on 
this earth !’ 

These gigantic statues, as Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson has measured or computed, are 
forty-seven feet in height; that is, above 
the present soil, for they extend to seven 
feet more below it. They appear like 
islands during the yearly inundations of 
the Nile which cover the plain around 
them. Each was at first of a single block, 
although the one to which we shall pre- 
sently and more in detail advert has been 
repaired in five blocks, from the middle 
upwards. Those five blocks came from a 
neighboring quarry; but each original 
monolith was of a stone not known within 
several days’ journey of the place, so that 
the means adopted for their transport are 
not easy to imagine or explain. What 
countless multitudes must have been re- 
quired to move these stupendous masses ! 

Our readers, we are sure, need not be 
reminded how since the commencement 
of the present century the patient industry 
of some eminent men has poured a flood 
of light upon Ancient Egypt. Not only 
have its pyramids and sepulchral chambers 
been explored, but its hieroglyphics de- 
ciphered and its inscriptions read. By 
these means—that is, by the tablets at the 
back of the Colossi—we learn that both 
represent King Amunoph the Third, who 
began his reign about 1400 years before 
the Christian era. They were designed 
as the entrance to an avenue leading to 
the temple-palace of Amunoph, about r1roo 
feet farther inland. This palace-temple, 
once so richly adorned with its sculpture, 
sphinxes, and columns, is now a mere 
heap of sandstone—‘ a little roughness in 
the plain,’ says Miss Martineau, ‘ when 
seen from the heights behind.’ 

Many centuries later, when Greeks be- 
gan to settle in Egypt, they found that 
the easternmost statue of the Pair had 
been shattered down to the waist. Ac- 
cording to one report, this mutilation was 
due to the capricious fury of Cambyses, 
as conqueror of Egypt. We regard it, 
however, as highly improbable that if 
Cambyses had been swayed by such an 
impulse, he would have been satisfied with 
the demolition, and that only partial, of 
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only one of the statues. It is far more 
likely that, as Strabo, the geographer, was 
assured, an earthquake was the cause of 
the disaster. To the half-statue, which 
then remained, the Greeks gave the name 
of Memnon. They believed. it—notwith- 
standing the strong asseverations of the 
natives, who rightly alleged Amunoph— 
to represent the fabled son of Tithonus 
and Aurora, the valiant prince extolled by 
Homer, who brought a host of Ethiopians 
to the aid of Priam. 

But ere long a rumor rose that this was 
no ordinary statue. As ear-witnesses af- 
firmed, it would sometimes, in the first 
hour after sunrise, send forth a musical 


voice. The sound, they said, was like 
that when a harp-string breaks. ‘ What 
more natural,’ exclaimed the Greeks, 


‘than that the son of Aurora should hail 
ia tuneful tones the advent of his mother!’ 
Even those philosophers who might not 
admit the argument could not deny the 
fact. Men and women of rank came from 
distant lands ‘to hear Memnon,’ as was 
then the phrase; and we find the Vocal 
Statue celebrated all through the classic 
times. Thus when Juvenal, in his fifteenth 
Satire; is describing Egypt, he speaks of 
it as the country— 


‘Dimidio magice resonant 
chordz.’ 


ubi Memnone 


Not all, nor nearly all, who came ‘to 
hear Memnon’ succeeded in their object. 
On many mornings the Statue remained 
obstinately dumb. When, on the contrary, 
the expected Voice came forth at daybreak, 
the foreign visitors frequently desired to 
engrave on the Statue itself a record of 
their gratification, Thus at the present 
day we find the whole lower part of the 
Statue covered with inscriptions from the 
classic times; in Greek or in Latin, in 
prose or in verse. 

It is very strange that this huge mass, 
sO conspicuous an object from the river, 
should have been unknown a century or 
more ago, and been subsequently, as it 
were, re-discovered. We have now before 
us a quarto volume, published at Paris in 
1733, and at present become very rare, a 
‘ Description de l’Egypte,’ by M. de Mail- 
let, formerly French Consul at Cairo. In 


this book an account of the Statue, with its 
name of Memnon, is given from the an- 
cient writers, and M. de Maillet adds: 
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*Quoiqu’il en soit, il ne reste plus de 
traces aujourd’hui de ce colosse.’ 

In our own time the writers who have 
treated of this subject have mostly been 
disposed to connect the ‘ magical chords 
of Memnon,’ as Juvenal calls them, with 
some artifice of the priests. They ‘no 
doubt contrived the sound of the Statue’ 
—so says, for example, Sir Gardner Wil 
kinson, in his ‘ Handbook of Egypt.’ 
For our part we are not at all concerned 
about the character of the hierophants at 
Thebes, or bound in any manner to de- 
fend them :— 

‘Oh worthy thou of Egypt's blest abodes, 

A decent priest where monkeys were the 

gods! 

But our regard for historical truth obliges 
us to say that, as we believe, there was no 
priestcraft whatever in this case. The 
priests heard the Voice, as did the visitors, 
but were as ignorant of its real cause. 
They did no more than share the common 
error, although no doubt they benefited 
by it. 

We are glad to find that the opinion 
which we have now expressed entirely ac- 
cords with that of a most competent 
judge on any subject connected with clas- 
sic times, M, Gaston Boissier. He has 
touched upon this question incidentally, 
while discussing the inscriptions on the 
Statue, in an Essay on the Roman Monu- 
ments in the East, which appeared in the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ of July last 
year. But for full details we would re- 
fer to the earlier and more special treatise 
of M. Letronne; a rare book, however, of 
which there were only two hundred copies 
printed ; and even of these no more than 
one hundred were on sale. It is mainly 
by the aid, then, of these two able arche- 
ologists—Boissier and Letronne—that we 
hope to render the whole case clear and 
convincing to our readers. 

And first, as to the shattering of the 
Statue. Admitting an earthquake to have 
been the cause, there still remains the 
question by which, or at what period, 
these huge fragments were hurled down. 
M. Letronne has produced a passage from 
the ‘ Chronicle of Eusebius,’ as translated 
by St. Jerome. It refers to the year 27 
before Christ, when, as it states, the edi- 
fices of Thebes were levelled to the ground. 
‘Thebe Egypti usque ad solum dirutz.’ 
Judging even from what now remains, it is 
clear that this is a great exaggeration. 
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Yet still the fact remains beyond dispute, 
that in the year alleged there was a violent 
convulsion of nature, which wrought great 


havoc at Thebes. Now earthquakes are, 
or were, extremely rare in the valley of 
the Nile. This has been noticed by Pliny, 
who, in one sentence, has rather strangely 
lumped together Gaul and Egypt. ‘Gallia 
et Aigyptus minime quatiuntur.’ If then 
any person be inclined to doubt that the 
partial destruction of the Statue took place 
in the year 27 before Christ, he will find 
it very difficult to name any other earth- 
quake to which within the necessary 
limits of time that partial destruction can 
be ascribed. 

But farther, this date accurately tallies 
with the other circumstances of the case. 
The visit of Strabo to Egypt was made 
between the years 18 and 7 of the Chris- 
tian era, that is ten or twenty years after 
the earthquake which Eusebius has re- 
corded. At Thebes he found the natives 
full of traditional resentment at the long 
past Persian conquest. They appear to 
have pointed out, or enumerated to him, 
various of their monuments as mutilated 
by Cambyses. But they always excepted 
the colossal Statue, which, as was said 
among them, had been rent asunder by a 
convulsion of the earth. That convulsion 
was then too recent for them to entertain 
or express any doubt upon the subject. 
But in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, 
a hundred and fifty years later, the memory 
of the earthquake appears to have faded 
away, and the Colossus was then included 
in the list of monuments which Cambyses 
had attempted to destroy. Several of the 
nscriptions dating from that reign, and 
still to be traced along the base of the 
Statue, allude to this as to a certain fact. 

It is to be borne in mind, that until the 
Statue was shattered to its waist there was 
no thought or question of its musical 
sound at sunrise. It was only since then 
that the ‘ Voice of Memnon’ was heard, 
or that by degrees the rumors of it spread 
abroad. Miss Martineau is_ therefore 
quite in error when, after mentioning how 
the easternmost statue was shattered by 
Cambyses, she adds, ‘ after which, how- 
ever, it still gave out its gentle music to 
the morning sun.’ It was not in spite of, 
but in consequence of, the mutilation that 
the musical sound was heard. 

On the rumors, as they gradually went 
forth, of this wonderful voice, travellers, 
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some of princely rank, were attracted to 
the spot, and bore witness to the miracle. 
Thus, when in the year 19 of the Christian 
era Germanicus appeared in Egypt, and 
sailed up the Nile, we are informed by 
Tacitus that he visited the Vocal Statue. 
3ut as we have already noted, Memnon 
was by no means constant or indiscrimina- 
ting in his favors. On some mornings the 
pilgrims were gratified with the expected 
Voice, on others they went disappointed 
away. 

From this variation there ensued, ere 
long, the common idea that to hear Mem- 
non was a high privilege—a special favor 
of the Gods, The inscriptions at the base 
of the Statue, beginning, so far as their 
dates can be traced, in the reign of Nero, 
are forward to commemorate the fact. 

Here follow some of these inscriptions 
as translated, the originals being partly in 
Latin and partly in very indifferent Greek. 


‘I, Funisulana Vetulla, wife of Caius Lzlius 
Africanus, Prefect of Egypt, heard Memnon 
an hour and a half before sunrise on the Ides 
of February, in the first year of the august 
Emperor Domitian.’ 


This date corresponds to the year 82 of 
the Christian era. 


‘In the seventeenth year of the Emperor 
Domitian, Casar Augustus, Germanicus, I, 
Titus Petronius Secundus, Prefect, heard 
Memnon at the first hourin the Ides of March, 
and gave him honor in the Greek verses in- 
scribed below.’ 

Here then follow the verses, which seem 
of but moderate merit; although M. Le- 
tronne, considering the authorship, is dis- 
posed to view them with indulgence: 
‘Fort passables, he says, ‘pour étre l’ouv- 
rage d’un Preéfet. 


‘ After the first hour, and when in the course 
of the second the genial day (a/ma dies) irradi- 
ates the ocean, the Memnonian Voice was 
happily heard by me three times. 

‘Viaticus Theramenes made (this inscrip- 
tion) when he heard Memnon in the Calends 
of June, Servianus being for the third time 
Consul. With him was his wife Asidonia 
Calpe.’ 


The third Consulship of Servianus an- 
swers to the year of our Lord 134. 





(Greek Verses) by Cacilia Trebulla. 


‘Hearing the sacred voice of Memnon, I 
longed for thee, O my mother, and desired that 
thou also mightest hear it.’ 
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(Jn Greek verse.) 

‘Thy mother, O renowned Memnon, the 
Goddess, the rosy-fingered Aurora, has ren- 
dered thee vocal for me who desired to hear 
thee. In the twelfth year of the illustrious 
Antoninus, and in the month of Pachon, count- 
ing thirteen days, twice, O Divine Being, did 
I hear thy Voice as the sun was leaving the 
majestic waves of Ocean. 

‘Once the son of Saturn, great Jove, had 
made thee monarch of the East ; now thou art 
but a stone; and it is from a stone that thy 
Voice proceeds.’ 

*‘Gemellus wrote these verses in his turn, 
having come hither with his dear wife Rufilla 
and his children.’ 


The 12th year of the reign of Antoninus 
answers to 150 of our era. 

But by far the most interesting visit ever 
paid to Memnon was from the Emperor 
Hadrian, in the year of Christ 140. That 
Emperor, whose intelligent curiosity led 
him to view in their turn almost every 
place of note in his dominions, appears to 
have passed many days, perhaps even a 
whole month, at Thebes. With him came 
his Empress Sabina; and in their train 
was a blue-stocking matron, Julia Balbilla 
by name. This lady desiring to do honor 
to her patron, inscribed at the base of the 
statue several pieces of pedantic verse 
composed by herself. In one of them she 
triumphantly relates that the Emperor 
heard Memnon no less than three times 
—‘aclear proof,’ adds Balbilla, ‘ that the 
Gods love Hadrian.’ 

Sabina was not quite so fortunate. 
wa? greatly displeased that when she first 
appeared before him Memnon remained 
mute. Her displeasure is still attested by 
an inscription in Greek verse, composed, 
it would seem, by one of her attendants, 
perhaps by the same blue-stocking matron 
who wrote the rest. 


She 


* Having failed to hear Memnon yesterday, 
we prayed to him not to be again unfavorable 
to us, nor withhold his Divine Sound ; for the 
venerable features of the Empress were in- 
flamed with anger. The Emperor himself 
might be irritated, and a lasting sadness might 
invade his venerable consort. Memnon ac- 
cordingly, dreading the wrath of these immor- 
tal princes, has of a sudden sent forth his 
melodious voice, thus showing that he takes 
pleasure in the companionship of Gods.’ 


The accounts of the Memnon Statue 
and of its Voice at sunrise, as transmitted 
to us by divers Pagan writers since the 
beginning of the Christian era, are clear, 
distinct, and consistent with each other. 
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There is, however, a remarkable exception 
in that historical romance, ‘The Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana,’ by Philostratus. 
Dr. Jowett, in the Article on Apollonius, 
which he contributed to one of Dr. Smith’s 
Classical Dictionaries, describes that book 
as a “mass of incongruities and fables ;’ 
nor shall we find any reason to modify 
that general judgment by the particular 
instance which is now before us. 

Philostratus then, writing in the reign of 
Alexander Severus, that is between the 
years 222 and 235 of our era, describes 
the wanderings and the miracles of Apol- 
lonius in the first century since the birth of 
Christ. He makes his hero visit the Mem- 
non, which he represents as not mutilated 
but entire. The head, he says, is of a 
beardless young man; his arms rest upon 
his throne, his figure leans forward as 
though in act to rise, his mouth and eyes 
betoken a man in the act to speak, and 
when the Voice does issue his eyes shine 
forth with especial brilliancy, like those of 
a man on whom the sunlight falls, 

But what a fancy fabric is here! All 
the other effigies of Amunoph the Third 
represent him as bearded ; it seems there- 
fore all but certain that this Colossus 
when entire was bearded also. As to the 
figure bending forward as though ready to 
rise, M. Letronne assures us that no such 
attitude is to be found in any other Egyp- 
tian statue. The eyes that betoken an 
intention of speaking, and that beam with 
preternatural light whenever the Voice is 
heard, are plainly the work of the imagina- 
tion, and of the imagination only. 

But further still, it is expressly stated by 

*hilostratus, though M. Letronne was the 
first to notice it, as bearing on this ques- 
tion, that Philostratus does not profess to 
give this description on his own authority, 
but quotes the words of Damis, who was 
a writer in Assyria a century and a half 
before. The account which Philostratus, 
still following Damis, proceeds to give of 
the first cataract, may vie for its inaccuracy 
with his account of the Memnon, Here 
he says the Nile is flowing along moun- 
tains, like to those of Tmolus, in Lydia, 
from which its waters dash down with so 
prodigious a noise, that many persons who 
approached them nearly, have lost in con- 
sequence all power of hearing. May we 
not then upon the whole adopt the judg- 
ment of M. Chassang, the last translator 
of the ‘ Life of Apollonius’? ‘Tout porte 
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2 croire que cette description de la Statue 
de Memnon n’est qu’une amplification de 
rhétorique.’ 

If, as the Ancients did, we were to regard 


the Voice of Memnon as a miracle—as 
the manifestation of a Godhead to man— 
we must own that not many miracles 
could be better attested. We should have 
in its support an unbroken chain of testi- 
monies, derived from the most various 
sources, and extending over scores of years, 
But in this case the light of modern science 
has supplied a natural and simple expla- 
nation. ‘On sait que cette découverte est 
due a notre illustre Letronne,’-—such are 
the words of M. Gaston Boissier. But in 
spite of this positive ov sait, we will ven- 
ture to assert that no such thing is known, 
for no such thing is true. Even for our- 
selves, the writers in this Review, we may 
claim precedence in the explanation over 
M. Letronne. And this the following 
dates will clearly show. 

The volume of M. Letronne on this 
subject appeared in 1833. We of the 
‘Quarterly,’ on the other hand, in our 88th 
number, published in February, 1831, were 
reviewing Herschel’s ‘Treatise on Sound.’ 
Nor will it be any breach of confidence, 
after so long an interval, to state that this 
article was contributed by one of the fore- 
most men of science in his day—by Mr., 
since Sir David, Brewster. 

In his article then upon Herschel, Sir 
David took occasion to advert, though not 
at length, to the case of the Statue of 
Memnon. Here are the words he used: 
‘We have no hesitation in avowing our 
belief that the sound or sounds which it 
[the Statue of Memnon] discharged were 
the offspring of a natural cause.’ In com- 
mon with some travellers, whom we alleg- 
ed, we ‘ascribed these sounds to the 
transmission of rarefied air through the 
crevices of a sonorous stone.’ And he 
adds: *‘ The phenomenon proceeded with- 
out doubt from the sudden change of 
temperature which takes place at the rising 
of the sun.’ 

It is plain, we may now subjoin, that in 
such a case the phenomenon could not be 
uniform or constant, but would depend on 
the varying conditions of temperature or 
season. 

In the same Article we proceeded to 
point out that this is no solitary instance. 
There are several other well-attested cases 
of musical sounds which issue at sunrise 
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from the like crevices, and which are ex- 
plained by the same cause. Above all, 
we quoted the observations of the cele- 
brated traveller, Baron Humboldt, when 
wandering on the banks of the Oronooko: 
‘The granite rock,’ he says, ‘on Which we 
lay is one of those where travellers on the 
Oronooko have heard from time to time 
towards sunrise subterranean sounds re- 
sembling those of the organ. The mis- 
sionaries call these stones /oxas de.musica. 
“Tt is witchcraft,” said our young Indian 
pilot. . . . But the existence of a pheno- 
menon that seems to depend on a certain 
state of the atmosphere cannot be denied. 
The shelves of rock are full of very narrow 
and deep crevices. They are heated 
during the day to about 50°. I often 
found their temperature at the surface 
during the night at 39°. It may easily be 
conceived that the difference of tempera- 
ture between the subterraneous and the 
external air would attain its maximum 
about sunrise, or at that moment which is 
at the same time farthest from the period 
of the maximum of the heat of the pre- 
ceding day. 

Nor did the acute mind of Humboldt 
fail to notice, even though very vaguely, 
the close connection between this case and 
that of the Theban Colossus, For he 
goes on to ask: ‘ May we not admit that 
the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, in pass- 
ing incessantly up and down the Nile, 
had made the same observation on some 
rock of the Thebaid, and that the music 
of the rocks there led to the jugglery of 
the priests in the Statue of Memnon ?’ 

In the same Article we also called atten- 
tion to the analogous phenomena among 
the sandstone rocks of El Nakous, in Ara- 
bia Petrzea. But without quitting the soil 
of Egypt, or even the neighborhood of 
Thebes, a striking parallel can be adduced. 
We called as witnesses three French artists, 
Messrs. Jomard, Jollois, and Devilliers, 
who state that, being in a monument of 
granite placed in the centre of the spot on 
which the palace of Karnak stood, they 
heard a noise which resembled that of a 
chord breaking—the very comparison em- 
ployed by Pausanias—issue from the 
blocks at sunrise. And they were of 
opinion that these sounds ‘ might,’ in their 
own words, ‘ have suggested to the Egyp- 
tian priests to invent the juggleries 
of the Memnonium.’ The fact indeed 
may be taken as now accepted and admit- 
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ted by men of science. It is no longer, 
we think, doubted in any quarter that the 
action of the morning sun on the chilled 
air in the crevices of rock may and does 
produce the same effect as was observed 
in the Statue of Memnon. 

We would observe, that although in 
this explanation we claim priority over M. 
Letronne, we most cheerfully accord it to 
Baron Humboldt and to the other explo- 
rers, whose remarks we have transcribed. 
Still earfier precedence is due to M. Dus- 
saulx, the French translator of Juvenal, 
who was the first, we rather think, to sug- 
gest the true theory of the magica chorde 
in his author. 

It is also to be noted that M. Letronne 
himself never made that claim of priority 
which his countryman has thought fit to 
make in his behalf. On the contrary, he 
expressly quoted in his margin our Article 
of February, 1831, and derived from it the 
remarkable account by Baron Humboldt of 
the Oronooko sounds. His industry has 
also collected some further parallel cases— 
one, for instance, near the Maladetta moun- 
tain in the Pyrenees—and devoting a whole 
volume, instead of a mere digression in a 
Quarterly Article, to this subject, he has 
treated it in a most complete and convinc- 
ing manner, with which our own cursory 
remarks could never pretend to vie. 

Admitting then, as no one seems at 
present to deny, that the phenomenon of 
the Theban Colossus was produced by the 
vibration of the air, the question would 
still remain whether, as some persons per- 
sistently assert, ‘ the jugglery of the priests,’ 
as they term it, was at all concerned. As 
we have already stated, we are convinced 
that it was not. Let it, in the first place, 
be considered that there is no hiding-place 
or secret chamber in or near the Statue; 
and that without the aid of these, it seems 
impossible that the Voice of Memnon 
could be either promoted or restrained. 
Secondly, had the priests really possessed 
any such power of promoting the miracu- 
lous Voice, they would certainly have 
used it in behalf of the great and powerful 
—of those whose favor they desired to 
gain. How then could we explain the 
fact that the wife of a Prefect of Egypt 
was allowed to make two visits without 
hearing the desired sound; that in like 
manner the consort of an Emperor came 
for the first time in vain, to her great dis- 
pleasure and at the risk of her resentment ; 
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while a common soldier has put on record 
that he enjoyed the privilege no less than 
thirteen times ? 

The latest inscription that bears a date 
upon the Statue is by Marcus Ulpius 
Primianus, Prefect of Egypt, in the second 
Consulship of Septimius Severus, and in 
the year of our Lord 194; and the restora- 
tion of the Statue was, in all probability, 
made a few years afterwards. In its mu- 
tilated state, the lower half from which the 
Voice proceeded was part of the original 
monolith ; when restored, or rather rebuilt, 
that lower half bore, as it still bears upon 
it, five ranges of enormous blocks of stone. 
The magnitude and cost of this construc- 
tion must be held to indicate an Emperor’s 
work, and the result of an Emperor's visit. 
Now since the time of Hadrian, no Empe- 
ror, except Septimius Severus, ever came to 
Upper Egypt. His biographer, Spartianus, 
records of him that ‘ he carefully examined 
Memphis, the Pyramids, the Labyrinth, 
and Memnon., ’ 

Such being the fact, it cannot but be 
thought surprising that while there are so 
many inscriptions on the base of the Co- 
lossus to commemorate the visit of Hadri- 
an, not a single one appears to commemo- 
rate the visit of Severus. As is argued by 
M. Letronne, there is only one explanation 
that can be assigned as satisfactory or 
sufficient to account for the omission— 
namely, to presume that when Severus 
came to the Statue it remained obstinately 
dumb. These inscriptions, it should be 
remembered, were never put up when 
there was a failure in the sound, unless 
in the case when the first failures were 
followed by success. 

It may also be inferred, with consider- 
able probability, that the silence of the 
Statue in the august presence was the 
cause of its reconstruction. Severus was 
a sincere and zealous Pagan ; and he lived 
in an age when the adherents of the old 
Mythology, alarmed at the progress of the 
Christians, strove hard to regain the pub- 
lic confidence and favor. It was during 
his reign that the main attempt was made 
to hold forth Apollonius, of Tyana, as a 
worker of wonders and religious teacher, 
in Opposition to our Lord. In like man- 
ner the Voice of Memnon, as a Pagan 
prodigy, was esteemed a counterpoise to 
the Christian miracles. The priests and 
devotees, as M. Boissier puts it, would 
assure Severus that since Memnon even 
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in his mutilated state gave his greeting 
often, though not quite so often as he 
ought, his Voice would certainly become 
both more distinct and more unfailing if 


once his Statue were restored. This is no 
mere vague conjecture of the popular be- 
lief. Several of the inscriptions on the 
base express or imply the idea that Mem- 
non, when entire, could speak in language, 
but since his mutilation, was reduced to 
inarticulate sounds. 

But there is yet another point of view 
from which the Emperor might be urged. 
The silence of the Statue denoted the dis- 
pleasure of the Gods. Did it not, then, 
become a devout worshipper, such as was 
Severus, to take some step for removing 
that displeasure ? Should he not appease 
the offended deity by a splendid recon- 
struction of his Statue ? 


——-e@e- 


A SKE 


Tue sky is blue and bright 


The trees have donned their soft green 
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Yielding, perhaps—for there is no posi- 
tive statement on the subject—to some 
such representations, the Emperor gave 
orders for the costly work required. But 
alas for the result! In his new construc- 
tion he, of course, filled up the ancient 
crevices, and in consequence silenced 
Memnon for ever. Aurora continued to 
rise as usual, but received no further greet- 
ings from her son. 

We have thus endeavored to trace the 
varied fortunes, the rise and the fall, of 
this celebrated prodigy. Well pleased 
shall we be if any future traveller, as in 
his Nile boat he nears that majestic monu- 
ment, shall feel that he owes to our pages 
a more accurate knowledge of its history, 
and a warmer interest in its survey.— 
Quarterly Review. 
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above, 
dresses, 


And prattling out its lazy love, 


The river takes the sun’s 


caresses, 


The air with sweet Spring scents is rife, 
And pleasant with the talk of thrushes, 


And glad with a new sense 


of life 


The year towards its noon-day rushes. 


Within a corner of the wood 

Where the sun’s might comes something fainter, 
And dulled the voices of the flood, 

There sit a lady and a painter. 


Intent the scene’s delight to trace, 
He deftly plies his practised fingers, 
With eyes that grow towards her face, 
And most on her his labor lingers. 


And while he works the day glides by, 
Until with pink the hill-side flushes, 
And with a half regretful sigh, 














Thus speaking, he flings down his brushes: 


“The light that travels down the stream, 
Or piercing through an opening slender, 
Falls through the leaves with fitful gleam— 
This light my skill can catch and render. 


“ But, sweet, your eyes give out a light 
That, though I strive from morn till even, 

I never can reflect aright— 
I paint the earth, and not high Heaven.” 
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It is wonderful how wise some of our 
great men of letters seem until we come 
to look into their marriages. What is the 
reason that biographers, as a rule, tell us 
so little about the wives of great men? Is 
it not because biography is anxious to 
preserve the character for wisdom of great 
men, which never could be preserved if 
the whole truth were to be told about the 
ladies? When we see how largely the 
lives of these men have been influenced 
by their “ better-halves ;” when we hear 
how much the world owes to or has lost 
by the affection or ill-nature of the wives 
of “distinguished characters,” we shall 
certainly conclude that a prodigious in- 
jury is done to those ladies by omitting all 
mention of the parts they played in their 
own and the lives of their husbands, 

It is not a little curious that the greater 
proportion of the most highly-gifted men our 
literature has produced have been unhappy 
or unfortunate in their marriages. Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, Byron, Hooker, 
More, Wycherley, Shelley—the list would 
fill a page. Take “Rare Ben.” “ He 
married,” he told Drummond, “ a wife who 
was a shrew, yet honest.” The sentence 
tells his sufferings. But how his “ rarity” 
diminishes before his simple statement ! 

The famous Elias Ashmole was a wise 
man, no doubt. In 1647 he went down 
to Berkshire, where he met and wooed 
Mary, the widow of Sir Thomas Main- 
waring. ‘This wooing nearly cost him his 
life ; for Mr. Humphrey Stafford, her lady- 
ship’s second son, so entirely objected to 
his mother’s marrying, that, when Elias 
was very ill, he broke into his bedchamber, 
and if he had not been prevented would 
have murdered him. Yet Elias persisted, 
married the widow, and was not only in- 
volved in a number of law suits, but a 
dispute arose between him and his wife 
which was decided in the Court of Chan- 
cery. Eight hundred pages of deposi- 
tions were read on behalf of her ladyship, 
but her bill was dismissed and she was de- 
livered back to his keeping. She died in 
1668, and Elias married Sir William Dug- 
dale’s daughter eight months after. 
William Lilly, the famous astrologer, is 
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CLARK RUSSELL, 


another instance of a man esteemed mar- 
vellously wise in his generation, who mar- 
ried, for a wife, a woman who 
turned out a furious shrew. “She was,” 
he himself owns, “ of the temper of Mars.” 
It is true he got £500 by her, but he al- 
ways swore that she and her relations cost 
him £1000. Who, for a period of his 
married life, was ever more miserable than 
Milton? It is true that few men were 
ever less adapted to the marriage state 


second 


than the great poet. His habits must 
have been desperately trying. In summer 
he arose at four, in winter at five, and he 
was in bed every night by nine. At his 
first rising he had a chapter read to him 
from a Hebrew Bible, and studied all the 
morning till twelve. He then walked, 


dined, and after dinner made his wife sing 
to him at the organ. After this he went 
to study again until six, when his friends 
visited him, and sat till eight. After a 
light supper of olives, a pipe, and a glass 
of water, he went to bed. A month of 
this sort of thing disgusted Mrs. Mil- 
ton, who loved dancing and cards. She 
pretended to go ona visit to her family, 
promising to return by Michaelmas. But 
Michaelmas came without Mrs. Milton. 
Milton tried to court her back, but his 
efforts proving idle, he swore never to see 
her again, and fell to work at writing sev- 
eral treatises on divorce, in which he 
proved that, as marriage may be lawfully 
dissolved if the prime end and form of its 
institution be violated, and as love and 
mutual help through life are its prime end 
and form, the perpetual interruption of 
these by differences and unkindness must 
be a sufficient reason for divorce. He 
further undertook to prove that Scripture 
justifies a man divorcing his wife for no 
other reason but only not liking her temper. 

Dryden was said not to be happy in his 
marriage with a daughter of the Earl of 
Berkshire. Yet Dryden was not more 
unhappy than Addison, who married, in 
1716, the Countess Dowager of Warwick. 
“ He had thoughts,” says old Jacob Ton- 
son, the bookseller, “of his getting that 
lady from his first being recommended in- 
to the family.” Pope declared that Ad- 
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dison accepted the post of Secretary of 
State only to oblige her ladyship and to 
qualify himself to be owned as her hus- 
band. “The marriage,” Johnson says, 
* made no addition to his happiness. It is 
certain that Addison has left behind him 
no encouragement for ambitious love.” 
What Addison could relinquish of his 
cares he did very soon, by resigning his 
secretaryship. But his wife was not so 
easily got rid of. All he could do was to 
keep as much away as he could from Hol- 
land House, and take refuge from his 
wife’s, temper at Button’s, where he sat late 
and drank deep, attentive to the applause 
of Tickell and Steele. 

There are many extraordinary marriages 
recorded in literary history, but certainly 
the most extraordinary is that of Sir Sam- 
uel Morland, who was under-secretary to 


Thurlow, and a spy of Charles II. Hear 
him tell his own story : 
“ About three weeks or a month since, be- 


ing in very great perplexities, and almost dis- 
tracted for want of money, my private creditors 
tormenting me from morning till night, and 
some of them threatening me with a prison, 
there came a certain me, whom I 
had relieved in a starving condition, and for 
whom I had done a thousand kindnesses: 
who pretended in gratitude to help me to a 
wife,who was a very virtuous, pious, and sweet- 
dispositioned lady, and an heiress who had 
£500 per annum in land of inheritance and 
£,4000 in ready money, with the interest since 
nine years, besides a mortgage upon £300 per 
annum more, with plate, jewels, &c. The 
devil himself could not contrive more proba- 
ble circumstances than were laid before me; 
and when I had often a mind to inquire into 
the truth, | had no power, believing, for cer- 
tain reasons, that there were some charms or 
witchcraft used upon me, and withal believing 
it utterly impossible that a person so obliged 
should ever be guilty of so black a deed as to 
betray one insobarbarousamanner. Besides 
that, I really believed it a blessing from hea- 
ven for my charity to that person, and I was, 
about a fortnight since, led as a fool to the 
stocks, and married a coachman’s daughter, 
not worth a shilling ; and thus I am both ab- 
solutely ruined in my fortune and reputation, 
and must become a derision to all the world.” 
—Pepys. 


person to 


Yet Morland was eminent among his 
contemporaries for his subtlety, craftiness, 
and inventions, being indeed a kind of 
Marquis of Worcester, and supposed by 
many to have invented the steam-engine. 
Wiser than Morland, ‘Thomas Bastard, an 
early English poet, though he was three 
times married, laughed over his experience 
in an epigram: 
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“Terna mihi variis ducta est, &c.” 

A quatrain, the meaning of which is, 
that he married his first wife in his youth 
for love; his second when he had become 
aman, for money; and his third, in his 
old age, for a nurse. This tetrastich might 
have been in Lord Bacon’s mind when he 
wrote his eighth essay. 

What is a “splendid wife?” Cibber 
declares Lady Drogheda, Wycherley’s 
wife, to have been this thing. Judge now! 
She was so dreadfully jealous of her hus- 
band that she could not bear him out of 
her sight for a moment. They lived in 
Bow Street, and their house faced the 
Cock Tavern, “ whither if Mr. Wycherley 
at any time went, he was obliged to leave 
the window open that his lady might see 
there was no woman in the company.” A 
splendid wife! She died, and when Wy- 
cherley was near his end he married a wo- 
man whose fortune was to pay his debts. 
But the woman he married proved a cheat, 
says Pope. So great a cheat was she 
that she hadn’t the money to buy her wed- 
ding-clothes. Another dramatist, Far- 
quhar, was also “ caught,” though not per- 
haps under the same degrading circum- 
stances. He married a woman for money, 
but found her penniless. The fact was, 
she was so desperately in love with him 
that she had given out that she was an 
heiress in order to entrap him into mar- 
riage. His biographer declares that the 
stratagem shortened his days. 

Sterne was ordained in 1736, and when 
at York he fell in love with the girl he 
afterwards married. Four letters of his, 
addressed to her, are preserved, and it is 
wonderful that she should have given him 
credit for a spark of love after reading 
them. He got tired of her shortly after 
their first child was born. “ My Lydia,” 
wrote he, when that child was fourteen— 
“ My Lydia helps to copy for me, and my 
wife sits and listens as I read her chapters.” 
What does Lydia copy, and what does his 
wife listen to? ‘Tristram Shandy!’ He 
went to Paris, and was joined there by his 
wife and daughter. From Paris he wrote 
to his friend Stevenson, with his wife pro- 
bably in the same room in which he was 
sentimentalising: “ I have been for eight 
weeks smitten with the tenderest passion 
that ever tender wight underwent. I wish, 
dear cousin, thou could’st conceive—per- 
haps thou can’st without my wishing it— 
how deliciously I cantered it away the first 
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month, two up, two down, always upon 
my Aanches along the street, from my ho- 
tel to hers—at first once, then twice, then 
three times a day, till at length I was 
within an ace of setting up my hobby- 
horse in her stable for good and all.” 
When he returned to England his wife and 
daughter asked to be left behind. Mrs. 
Sterne pleaded ill health, but her real mo- 
tive, says Almon, in his ‘ Life of Wilkes,’ 
“ was to escape the daily provocations of 





an unkind husband.” Unkind! Sterne 
would have stared at the word. /A/is un- 
kindness he called sentiment. All his 


amours, according to him, were sentiment. 

On his arrival in London he found a 
fresh scope for his sentiment in an ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Draper, the unenvia- 
ble woman whom he called “ Eliza.” She 
was the wife of an Indian counsellor, and 
was staying in England for the good of 
her health. Her husband wanted her 
back; but before she sailed Sterne wrote: 
“Talking of widows, pray, Eliza, if you 
ever are such, do not think of giving 
yourself to some wealthy nabob, because 
I design to marry you myself. /y wife 
cannot live long, and I know not the wo- 
man I should like for her substitute so 
well as yourself. "Tis true I am ninety- 
five in constitution, and you but twenty- 
five—rather too great a disparity this—but 
what I want in youth I will make up in 
wit and good humor. Not Swift so loved 
his Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Wal- 
ler his Sacharissa, as I will love and sing 
thee my wife elect. Tell me, in answer to 
this, that you approve and honor the pro- 
posal, and that you would (like the Specta- 
tors mistress) have more joy in putting on 
an old man’s slipper than associating with 
the gay, the voluptuous, and the young.” 
Some friends tried to check Eliza’s intima- 
cy with the sentimental Laury. He suc- 
ceeded in alienating her from her well- 
wishers by a lie, which the villain has him- 
self recorded with miserable delight and 
pride. 


“Her ship,” says Thackeray, with splendid 
contempt of this wretched man’s character, 
“‘was not out of the Downs, and the charming 
Sterne was at the Mount Coffee-house, with a 
sheet of gilt-edged paper before him, offering 
that precious treasure, his heart, to Lady 
P , asking whether it gave her pleasure 
to see him unhappy? Whether it added to her 
triumph that her eyes and lips had turned a 
man into a fool? Quoting the Lerd’s Prayer, 
with a horrible baseness of blasphemy, as a 
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proof that he had desired not to be led into 
temptation, and swearing himself the most 
tender and sincere fool in the world. It 
from his home at Coxwould that he 
the Latin letter, which I suppose he was 
ashamed to put into English. I find in 
my copy of the ‘ Letters’ that there is a note 
of, I can’t call it admiration, at Letter 112, 
which seems to announce that there was a No. 
3, to whom the wretched worn-out old scamp 
was paying his addresses.” 


was 
wrotc 


His desolate death expiates in a mea- 
sure the sins of his life. “He died,” says 
Dr. Ferrier, “in hired lodgings, and I 
have Been told that his attendants robbed 
him even of his gold sleeve-buttons while 
he was expiring.” 


“Sterne’s funeral,” says Malone, “ was as 
friendless as his death-bed. Becket, his pub- 
lisher, was the only one who followed the 
body to undistinguished grave in the 
parish burial-ground of Marylebone, near Ty- 
burn gallows-tree. Nor was this ungraced 
funeral the last indignity of that body, over 
whose infirmities Sterne had alternately puled 
and jested. The graveyard lay far from 
houses; no watch was kept after dark; all 
shunned the ill-famed neighborhood. Sterne’s 
grave was marked down by the body-snatch 
ers, the corpse dug up and sold to the profes 
sor of anatomy at Cambridge. A _ student, 
present at the dissection, recognised under 
the scalpel, the face—not one easily to be for 
gotten, as we know from Reynolds's picture— 
of the brilliant wit and London lion of a few 
seasons before.” 


its 


Lord Lyttelton is still remembered by 
the monody he wrote on the death of his 
wife. It was as famous in the last cen- 
tury as anything that age produced. The 
artificial sorrow it expressed was well 
adapted to excite the artificial emotions 
of the time. The lady his lordship 
mourned was Miss Lucy Fortescue, whom 
he married in 1742. She died in 1747. 
His melodious tears were held up as typi- 
cal of marital grief. But observe the 
infidelity of poetical sorrow: within two 
years he was married to Miss Rich, and 
converted his sublime monody into bur- 
esque. Dr. Johnson disliked him; and 
Mrs. Piozzi attributes his aversion to a ri- 
valry that once existed between them for 
the hand of a certain Miss Boothby. But 
Croker proves that Miss Boothby was an 
ailing ascetic old maid when Johnson 
knew her. Whatever the cause, Johnson’s 
contemptuous treatment of the noble lord’s 
poetry in the ‘ Lives of the Poets’ lost him 
the friendship of the most charming wo- 
man of the day, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. 
David Hume was never married, though 
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when young he had courted a well-born 
beauty of Edinburgh, who rejected him. 
In after years, when he had attained cele- 
brity, it was hinted to him that the lady 
had changed her mind: “So have I,” 
answered David. 

Nature had not been lavish in her fa- 
vors to the historian and philosopher. 


“ His face,” wrote Lord Charlemont (Hardy’s 
‘ Life’), ‘* was broad and fat, his mouth wide, 
and without any other expression than that of 
imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless ; 
and the corpulence of his whole person was 
far better fitted to communicate the idea of a 
turtle-eating alderman,than of a refined philo- 
sopher. His speech in English was rendered 
ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent; and 
his French was, if possible, still more laugha- 
ble; so that Wisdom, most certainly, never 
distinguished herself before in so uncouth a 
garb.” 


Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, he was a 
wonderful favorite with the ladies, and 
with that kind of ladies whose admiration 
is most flattering. At Paris, his reception 
by the women might have been envied by 
the handsomest men of the age. In a 
letter to Blair, dated 1764, he says: 


“T was carried about six weeks agoto a 
masquerade by Lord Hatford. We went both 
unmasked ; and we had scarce entered the 
room when a lady ina mask came up to me 
and exclaimed— Ha! Monsieur Hume, vous 
faites bien de venir ici & visage découvert. 
Que vous serez bien comblé ce soir d’honné- 
tetés et de politesses! Vous verrez par des 
preuves peu équivoques, jusqu’a quel point 
vous étes chéri en France.’ This prologue 
was nota little encouraging; but as we ad- 
vanced through the hall, it is difficult to ima- 
gine the caresses, civilities, and panegyrics 
which poured on me from all sides. You 
would have thought that every one had taken 
advantage of his mask to speak his mind with 
impunity. I could observe that the ladies 
were rather the most liberal on this occasion. 
But what gave me chief pleasure was to find 
that most of the eulogiums bestowed on me 
turned on my personal character, my naiveté 
and simplicity of manners, the candor and 
mildness of my disposition, &c.” 


The secret of his success might be found 
in female perversity. If we may credit 
Madame D’Epinay, he was very stupid in 
ladies’ society. She recounts how he 
acted in some charades, seated between 
two beautiful women, to whom, as a Sul- 
tan, it was his business to make love. He 
could only stare at them. “ He beat his 


breast and knees, and could make them 
no other answer than “ Eh bien, mes de- 
moiselles ! 


.... Eh bien! vous voila 
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donc. ... Eh bien! vous voila... 
vous voila ici !’” She declares he repeated 
this for nearly a quarter of an hour. Yet 
the same lady affirms, “ ‘Toutes les jolies 
femmes s’en sont emparées; il est de 
tous les soupers fins, et il n’est point de 
féte sans lui!” This is corroborated by 
Lord Charlemont. “From what has 
been already said of him, it is apparent 
that his conversation to strangers, and 
particularly to Frenchmen, could be little 
delightful ; and still more particularly, one 
would suppose, to French-women. And 
yet, no lady’s toilette was complete with- 
out Hume’s attendance. At the opera, 
his broad, unmeaning face was usually 
seen entre deux jolis minois. 

He was once cleverly retorted on by a 
beautiful and accomplished lady at Turin, 
who only laughed athis admiration. One 
day he addressed her in the usual com- 
monplace strain, that he was adjmeé, anéanti 
— destroyed, annihilated.” “Oh!” an- 
swered she, “as to your being annihilated, 
that is only the natural operation of your 
system.” 

Another great historian, Gibbon, has 
himself related the story of his love. He 
begins with an apprehension of ridicule. 
It is not indeed easy to preserve one’s 
gravity over the mincing, fastidious pe- 
riods in which he relates his love expe- 
rience. He seemsto stand before us, in 
silk stockings with pink clocks, his hat 
under his arm, his forefinger in an enamel- 
led snuffbox. 


“T hesitate,” says he, with a polite smirk 
hovering around his little hole of a mouth, 
“T hesitate from the apprehension of ridicule 
when I approach the delicate subject of my 
early love. By this word I do not mean the 
polite attention, the gallantry without hope or 
design, which has originated in the spirit of 
chivalry and is interwoven with the texture of 
French manners. I understand by this pas- 
sion the union of desire, friendship and ten- 
derness, which is inflamed by a single female, 
which prefers her to the rest of her sex, and 
which seeks her possession as the supreme or 
the sole happiness of our being. I need not 
blush at recollecting the object of my choice ; 
and though my love was disappointed of suc- 
cess, I am rather proud that I was once capa- 
ble of feeling such a pure and exalted senti- 
ment. 

“The personal attractions of Mademoiselle 
Susan Curchod were embellished by the vir- 
tues and talents of the mind. Her fortune 
was humble, but her family was respectable. 
Her mother, a native of France, had preferred 
her religion to her country. The profession 
of her father did not extinguish the modera- 
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tion and philosophy of his temper, apd he 
lived content with a small salary and labo- 
rious duty, in the obscure lot of minister of 
Crassy, in the mountains that separate the 
Pays de Vaud from the county of Burgundy. 
In the solitude of a sequestered retreat he be- 
stowed a liberal and even learned education 
on his only daughter. She surpassed his 
hopes by her proficiency in the sciences and 
languages ; and in her short visits to some re- 
lations at Lausanne the wit, the beauty, and 
the erudition of Mademoiselle Curchod were 
the theme of universalapplause. The report 
of such a prodigy awakened my curiosity. I 
saw and loved. I found her learned without 
pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in sen- 
timent and elegant in manners; and the first 
sudden emotion was justified by the habits 
and knowledge of a more familiar acquaint- 
ance. She permitted me to make her two or 
three visits at her father’s house. I passed 
some happy days there in the mountains of 
Burgundy, and her parents honorably en- 
couraged the connection. In a calm retire- 
ment the gay vanity of youth no longer flut- 
tered in her bosom ; she listened to the voice 
of truth and passion, and I might presume to 
hope that | had made some impression ona 
virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lausanne I 
indulged my dream of felicity ; but on my re- 
turn to England I soon discovered that my 
father would not hear of this strange alliance, 
and that without his consent I was myself des- 
titute and helpless. After a painful struggle 
I yielded to my fate; I sighed asa lover, I 
obeyed as a son; my wound was insensibly 
healed by time, absence, and the habits of a 
new life.” 


Mademoiselle Curchod’s father dying, 
the girl retired to Geneva, and supported 
her mother by teaching. “In her honest 
distress,” says Gibbon, “she maintains a 
spotless reputation and a dignified beha- 
vior.” She subsequently married M. 
Necker, the celebrated French minister. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau had but a poor 
opinion of Gibbon’s capacity of loving 
and of making a wifehappy. “ The cold- 
ness,” writes he in 1763, “ of Mr. Gibbon 
makes me think ill of him... . Mr. 
Gibbon is no man for me. I cannot 
think him well adapted to Mademoiselle 
Curchod. He that does not know her 
value is unworthy of her; he that knows 
it and can desert it isa man to be de- 
spised. ... In truth, I hope that Mr. 
Gibbon may not come here. I should 
wish to dissemble, but I could not. I 
should wish to do well, and I feel I should 
spoil all.” Gibbon, in commenting on 
this passage, says: “As an author I shall 
not appeal from the judgment, or taste, or 
caprice of Jean-Jacques; but that extra- 
ordinary man, whom I admire and pity, 
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should have been less precipitate in con- 
demning the moral character and con- 
duct of a stranger.” 

There is an extraordinary story told of 
Charles James Fox by Horace Walpole, 
in his ‘ Letters to the Countess of Ossory.’ 
In 1774 a woman of the name of Eliza- 
beth Grieve, who passed herself off as the 
Honorable Mrs. Grieve, was tried and 
convicted at Hicks’ Hall for having de- 
frauded several persons of money under 
false pretences, and was transported for 
seven years. Amongst her dupes was 
Fox. 

“ She promised him,” says Walpole, “a 
Miss Phipps, a West India fortune of $150,- 
ooo, Sometimes she was not landed, 
sometimes had the small-pox. In the 
mean time Miss Phipps did not like a 
man.” Fox was dark, and Wal- 
pole, elsewhere describing him when a 
young man, speaks of his “ bristly black 
person and shagged breast, quite open and 
rarely purified by any ablutions, wrapped 
in a foul linen gown, and his bushy hair 
dishevelled.” “Celadon must powder 
his eyebrows. He did, and cleaned him- 
self. The Jews thought he had gone to 
Kingsgate to settle the payment of his 


black 


debts. He was to meet Celia at Margate. 
To confirm the truth, the Honorable 


Mrs. Grieve advanced part of the fortune 
—some authors saya hundred and sixty, 
others three hundred pounds. But how 
was this to answer to the nation? Why, 
by Mr. Fox’s chariot being seen at her 
door. Her other dupes could not doubt 
of her nod/esse or interest when the hopes 
of Britain frequented her house. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott repeats this singular story in his 
Diary, May the oth, 1828. ‘To its truth 
there is at least the testimony of Foote’s 
* Cozeners,’ which is said to have been 
founded on it. Fox is reputed to have 
loved only three things—women, play, and 
politics. He never formed a creditable 
connection with a woman. Mrs. Piozzi 
says he preferred Mrs., afterwards Lady, 
Crewe above all women ; but she never 
lost an atom of character. “She loved 
high play and dissipation, but was no sen- 
sualist.” Rogers tells a story of his hav- 
ing once quoted and praised Goldsmith’s 
lines, ‘When lovely woman stoops to 
folly,’ before Fox and the lady he passed 
off as his wife; and that “ Mrs. Fox” was 
mightily embarrassed. He also remem- 
bered Fox cutting Sir James Mackintosh 
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for not having called with his lady on 
Mrs. Fox. 

The name of Fox suggests that of his 
great opponent, William Pitt. There is 
a story, upon an authority to which Lord 
Brougham has given implicit credence, 
that Horace Walpole tried to get upa 
match between Pitt and Necker’s daugh- 
ter, afterwards the celebrated Madame de 
Staél. It is further asserted that Necker 
offered to endow the lady with a fortune 
of £14,000a year. ‘The offer was tempt- 
ing, but Pitt preferred to remain single. 
His excuse was, that he was already mar- 
ried to his country. 


Mr. Pitt did not care 


“People thought 
idy Hester Stanhope told 


about women,” Lady 





her physician, “and knew nothing about 
them; but they were very much mistaken. 
Mrs. B——s, of Devonshire, when she was 
Miss W was so pretty that Mr. Pitt 
drank out of her shoe. Nobody understood 
shape and beauty and dress better than he 


his eye he saw it all 
was ignorant of much 


ver thought there was 


did. With a glance of 
atonce. But the world 
respecting him. Whos 
not a better judge of women in London than 
he? and not only of women as they present 
themselves to the eye, but that his knowledge 
was so critical that he could analyse their fea- 
tures and persons in a most masterly way. 
Not a defect, not a blemish escaped him ; he 
would tect a ler too high, a limp in 
the gait, where nobox else would have seen 
it: and his beauties were ‘real natural beau- 
ties. too, his taste was equally re- 
fined. [| never shall forget when 1 had ar- 
ranged the folds and drapery of a beautiful 
dress I wore one evening how he said to me, 
‘Really, Hester, you are bent on conquest 
to-night ; but would it be too bold in me if I 
were to suggest that that particular fold ’"—and 
he pointed to a triangular fall I had given to 
one part—‘ were looped up so? and would 
you believe it, it was exactly what was want- 
ing ymplete the form of my 
dress? He was so in everything.” 


shoul 
" 


iy 


| 
ac 


In dress, 


to « classical 


Boswell’s love-making is singularly cha- 
racteristic of the biographer of Johnson ; 
“ the coxcomb and bore, weak, vain, push- 
ing, curious, garrulous,” as Macaulay calls 
him. He was eighteen when he was in 
Holland, and there he fell in love with a 
pretty Dutchwoman. Her name was 
Zelide, or he called her so. But he does 
not appear to have been certain that she 
returned his passion. “ Sir John Pringle,” 
he says, “attended her as a physician, 
He wrote to my father, ‘She has too 
much vivacity, she talks of your son with- 
out either resentment or attachment.’ ” 
This was in 1767, and Boswell was then 
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tenderly surveying a young Scotch lass; 
“just eighteen,” he wrote; “a genteel 
person, an agreeable face, of a good 
family, sensible, good-tempered, cheerful, 
pious,” and, what was better than all in 
Boswell’s eyes, rich, Her name was 
Blair. Her behavior was rather cooler 
to him than Boswell either expected or 
relished ; and, apprehensive that he should 
lose her, he petitioned his friend Temple, 
a clergyman, to help him to soften her 
obduracy. ‘That Temple might not blun- 
der Boswell wrote down certain instruc- 
tions which the reverend gentleman was 
carefully to observe : 


“Wednesday.—Breakfist at eight ; set out 
at nine: Thomas will bring you to Adamtown 
a little after eleven. Send up your name. If 
possible, put up your horses there ; they can 
have cut grass. If not, Thomas will take them 
to Mountain, a place a mile off, and come 
back and wait at dinner. Give slair 
my letter. Salute her and her mother ; ask 
to walk. See the place fully: think what im- 
provements should be made. Talk of my 
mare, the purse, the chocolate. Tell, you are 
my very old and intimate friend. Praise me 
for my good qualities—you know them; but 
talk also how odd, how inconstant, how impe- 
tuous, how much accustomed to women of in- 
trigue. Ask gravely, Pray don’t you think 
there is something of madness in that family ? 
Talk of my various travels, German princes, 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Talk of my father, 


Miss 


my strong desire to have myown house. Ob- 
serve her well. See, how amiable! Judge if 
she would be happy with your friend. Think 


of me as the great man at Adamtown—quite 
classical, too. Study the mother. Remem- 
ber well what passes. Stay tea. At six or- 
der horses and go to New Mills, two miles 
from London ; but if they press you to stay 
all night, do it. Be aman of as much 
as possible. Copsider what a romantic expe- 
dition you are Take notes. Perhaps 
you now fix me for life.” 


ease 


on. 


The whole history of love and court- 


ship offers nothing more ludicrous than 
this document. Temple’s intercession 
was not without fruit. “At last I am 


here,” writes Boswell from Miss Blair’s 
house; “ at last I am here, and our meet- 
ing has been such as you paint in your 
last but one. I have been here but one 
night; she insisted on my staying an- 
other; I am dressed in green and gold; 
I have my chaise in which I sit alone, like 
Mr. Gray, and ‘Thomas rides by me ina 
claret-colored suit with a silver-laced hat.” 
He went with her to the theatre at Edin- 
burgh to see ‘ Othello.’ “ I sat close be- 
hind the princess” (as he called her) “ and 
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at the most affecting scenes I pressed my 
hand upon her waist. She was in tears, 
and rather leaned to me.” He then re- 
ports a conversation between them : 

“T really have no particular liking for you,” 
says Miss Blair. “I like many people as 
well as you.” 

“Do you indeed?” returns Boswell. 
“ Well, I cannot help it; I am obliged to you 
for telling me so intime. Iam sorry for it.” 

“T like Jeannie Maxwell better than you.” 

“Very well; but do you like no man bet- 
ter than me ?” 

2G. 

“Ts it possible that you may like me better 
than other men ?” 

“T don’t know what is possible.” 

“You are very fand of Auchinleck” (his 
father’s estate), “‘that is one good circum- 
stance.” 

“T confess I am. 


I wish I liked you as 
well as Auchinleck.” 


Her candor would have put an end 
to most men’s hopes and passions too. 
But Boswell went on for two months pro- 
voking her sarcasms, until he saw the 
game was up. Yet three days after he 
had formally resigned her, three days after 
he had told her that he was thrown upon 
the wide world again, and that he didn’t 
know what would become of him, he 
wrote: “The heiress (meaning Miss 
Blair) is a good Scots lass, but I must 
have an Englishwoman. My mind is 
now twice as eniarged as it has been for 
some months. You cannot say how fine 
a woman I may marry, perhaps a Howard 
or some other of the noblest in the king- 
dom.” The Howard not immediately 
forthcoming, he renewed his correspond- 
ence with Zelide, and protested on his 
soul, he must have her. But his father, 
the old Judge, Lord Auchinleck, objects ; 
so hesuggestsa compromise. “I know,” 
writes he, “ you are determined to have 
me married. What would you think of 
the fine, healthy, and amiable Miss Dick. 
. .. She wants only a good fortune.” 
He shows himself grateful to his father 
not long afterwards, for having objected 
to his union with Zelide, and congratu- 
lates himself on having escaped the “ in- 
sensible Miss B.,” for “I have now seen 
the finest creature that ever was formed, 
fa belle Iriandaise. Figure to yourself, 
Temple, a young lady just sixteen, formed 
like a Grecian nymph, with the sweetest 
countenance, full of sensibility, accom- 
plished, with a Dublin education, always 
half the year in the north of Ireland, her 
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father a councillor at Jaw, with an estate 
of £ 1000 a year, and above £ 10,000 in 
ready money.” 

3ut neither England nor Ireland nor 

Holland was to have the honor of sup- 
plying Boswell with a wife; for in 1769 
he married a countrywoman, Miss Mar- 
garet Montgomerie, of whom Johnson 
said that “ she cannot rival him (Boswell), 
nor can he ever be ashamed of her.” She 
belonged to a noble family, Eglinton. 
3oswell had a servile admiration of her 
abilities, and actually kept a record of her 
sayings, like Swift kept a record of Stella’s, 
which he labelled “ Uxoriana.” From 
this collection, it does not appear that she 
had a great respect for him. Several of 
her “cool humbling remarks upon him,” 
to use his own language, represent her as 
a little shrewish, and him very ridiculous. 
Indeed, he cuts as poor a figure with his 
wife as he did with Johnson. One con- 
temptuous remark of hers had the effect 
of provoking a good illustration from 
him; he was warm, talking of “his own 
consequence and generosity,” when his 
wife said something which sent him into 
a violent fury. “1 said, ‘If you throw 
cold water upon a plate of iron much 
heated, it will crack to shivers.’ ” 

His ingdelities, of which he was not 
ashamed to boast, did not probably im- 
prove her opinion of him. “The Hon- 
orable Mrs. Stuart,” says he, “in a pretty 
expressive manner, told me that she had 
fairly asked a respectable friend if he 
had ever been unfaithful to his wife; and 
that he answered, ‘ No! madam, never; I 
must not allow myself to run any risk of 
liking another woman better than my 
wife.’ This,” says Boswell, “she told me 
as an instance of exemplary fidelity, not 
without a sly reference to the licences of 
her husband the Colonel and myself. I 
turned it off, I think, with a pretty inge- 
nious readiness. Said I, ‘He has not 
been so certain of loving his wife as some 
others of us; we are so conscious of in- 
violable affection and regard, that we are 
not afraid of little risks.’” He appears 
to have flirted rather dangerously with 
this pretty expressive Mrs. Stuart, and his 
mild protests against such a charge were 
probably made to invite or strengthen 
suspicion. 


“TI passed 


a delightful day yesterday,” 
writes he. 


‘After breakfasting with Paoli, 
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and worshipping at St. Paul’s, I dined téte-a- 
téte with my charming Mrs. Stuart, of whom 
you have readin my journal. She refused 
to be of a party at Richmond that she and I 
might enjoy a farewell interview. We dined 
in all the elegance of two courses and a des- 


ert, with dumb-waiters, except when the 
second course and dessert were served. We 
talked with unreserved freedom, as we had 


nothing to fear ; 
honor, not deep, but feeling ; 


we were phila /, upon 


we were pious ; 


phi 


we drank tea and bid each other adieu as 
finely as romance paints. She is my wife's 
dearest friend ; so you see how beautiful our 


intimacy is.” 


He protests, however, that his intimacy 
with Mrs. Stuart “is friendship, sister in- 
deed to love, but such as I can never 
look foolish, when her husband comes in.” 
He deserved to be made to look foolish 
though. “Lord Mountstuart,” he re- 
marks, “said it was observed I was like 
Charles Fox. ‘I have been told so,’ said 
I. ‘You're much uglier,’ said Colonel 
James Stuart with his sly drollery. I 
turned to him full as sly and as droll, 
* Does your wife think so, Colonel James ?’ 
Young Burke said, ‘ Here there was less 
meant than meets the ear.’” The Colo- 
nel must have been very meek in his na- 
ture or very indifferent to his wife, not to 
have resented this. 

The contempt with which his wife re- 
garded Boswell must have dulled the 
pain his irregularities caused her. She 
died in 1789, and her death brought 
him to a sense of his neglect of her. He 
deplored her loss with more sincerity than 
itis easy to think him capable of. But 
his remorse was not sufficiently strong to 
restrain his intemperate habits. Lord 
Eldon remembered seeing him lying 
dead drunk on the pavement at Lancas- 
ter, during the assizes. Yet Lord El- 
don’s brother, Lord Stowell, was active 
in promoting a scheme of marrying him 
to his wife’s sister. ‘Ihe scheme failed, 
and so did several others of the same na- 
ture. He died in 1795, of melancholy 
and drink. 

William Beckford, the author of the 
celebrated story ‘ Vathek,’ when he came 
of age, found himself master of a million, 
in ready money, and a hundred thousand 
a year. Such a fortune would naturally 
invite the attention of that celebrated in- 
stitution, the British Mother. She came, 
panting to victimise the man and possess 
the booty. He very dexterously evaded 
her; though in one instance he had a 
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very narrow escape of his freedom. “I 


once,” he told Mr. Cyrus Redding : 


‘‘T once shut myself up at Fonthill to be 
out of the way of a lady—an ungallant thing, 
I allow, to any lady on earth but her with 
whom it occurred. You must well remember 
the late Duchess of Gordon, as she was the 
continual talk of the town for her curious ways. 
I could have served no other lady so, I hope 
—I never enjoyed atjoke so much. At that 
time everybody talked of Mr. Beckford's 
enormous wealth: everything about me was 
exaggerated proportionably. I was in conse- 
quence a capital bait for the duchess’s bite, so 
she thought. I thought differently. She had 
been told that even a dog-kennel at Fonthill 
was a palace—my house a Potosi. What more 
upon earth could be desired by a managing 
mother for her daughter? I might have been 
aged and impotent; no matter—such is Fash- 
ion’s philosophy. I gota hint of herintention 
to surprise me with her hard face at Fonthill— 
a sight I could gladly dispense with. I deter- 
mined not to see her. I resolved to give her 
a lesson. Fonthill was put in order for her 
reception with everything I could devise to re- 
ceive her magnificently ; not only to receive 
her, but to turn the tables upon her for the pre- 
sumption she had to suppose that I was to be- 
come the plaything of her purposes. 

“The splendor of her reception must have 
stimulated her in her object. I designed it 
should operate in that manner. I knew her 
aim pretty well—she little thought so. My ar- 
rangements being made, I ordered my major- 
domo to say, on the duchess’s arrival, that it 
was unfortunate—everything being arranged 
for her Grace’s reception—Mr. Beckford had 
shut himself up on a sudden, a way he had at 
times, and that it was more than his place was 
worth to disturb him, as his master only ap- 
peared when he pleased, forbidding interrup- 
tion, even if the king came to Fonthill. I had 
just received a new stock of books, and had 
them removed to the rooms of which I had 
taken possession. The duchess conducted 
herself with wonderful equanimity, and seemed 
much surprised and gratified at what she saw, 
and the mode of her reception—just as I de- 
sired she should be. When she got up in the 
morning her first question was, ‘ Do you think 
Mr. Beckford will be visible to-day? ‘I can- 
not inform yourGrace. Mr. Beckford’s move- 
ments are so very uncertain—it is possible. 
Would your Grace take an airing in the park 
—a walk in the gardens? Everything which 
Fonthill could supply was made the most of, 
whetting her appetite to her purpose still 
more. My master of the ceremonies to the 
duchess did not know what to make of his mas- 
ter, the duchess, or his own position. ‘Per- 
haps Mr. Beckford will be visible to-morrow ?” 
was the duchess’s daily consolation. To-mor- 
row, and to-morrow, and to-morrow daily 
came and went—no Mr. Beckford! I read 
on, determined not to see her. Was it not 
serving right such a woman as she was? She 
could not play the speculator with me.” 


She went away without seeing him, after 
13 
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spending seven or eight days at Fonthill, 
during which time she was magnificently 
entertained. She was very angry, and re- 
venged herself by spreading a great deal 
of scandal about him, Whether this was 
before or after Beckford’s marriage, I do 
not know. Neither have I discovered who 
the lady was he married. He may be 
supposed to have been fond of her; for 
Rogers the poet says, “ I have seen Beck- 
ford shed tears while talking of his de- 
ceased wife.” 

A great friend of this Miss Seward’s, 


Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the father of 


the celebrated Miss Edgeworth, was of a 
surprisingly amorous temperament, though 
he declares himself in his memoirs to have 
been very much the reverse. Before he 
was sixteen he went through a mock-mar- 
riage with a young girl, the daughter of a 
curate. The occasion of it was this: one 
night, after a wedding, the company sat 
down to what the author calls “a raking 
pot of tea,” by way of refreshment after 
the fatigue of dancing. “We were all 
very young and gay,” says he, “ and it was 
proposed by one of my companions, who 
had put a white cloak round his shoulders 
to represent a,surplice, that he should mar- 
try me to the lady with whom I had 
danced.” Edgeworth and the young lady 
consented; the key of the door served for 
aring, and some passages from the marriage 
service were gabbled over. When Edge- 
worth’s father heard of this, he was so despe- 
rately alarmed that‘he actually instituted a 
suit of jactitation of marriage in the Eccle- 
siastical Court to annul the nuptials. This 
seems incredible; for if old Mr. Edge- 
worth had been crazy enough to take pro- 
ceedings, surely no court would have en- 
tertained such a suit. “ All the publicity,” 
writes Edgeworth, “that was given to this 
childish affair was fortunately of no disad- 
vantage to the young lady; on the con- 
trary, it brought her into notice among 
persons with whom she might not other- 
wise have been acquainted, and she was 
afterwards suitably married in her own 
neighborhood. It was before I was six- 
een that I was thus married and divorced.” 

His second marriage took place before 
he was nineteen. Being under age, he had 
been married in Scotland; on his return, 
his father remarried him by license. 
Though this marriage was of his own 
seeking, yet very shortly afterwards he ap- 
pears to have contemplated it with help- 
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less disgust. He had three. more wives 
before he began his memoirs, and some 
might deem that a reasonable apology for 
the indecent tone he employs in writing of 
the lady whose child was the famous 
Maria. He carried on a desperate flirta- 
tion with a certain Miss Sneyd whilst his 
wife was alive, and married her three 
months after Mrs. Edgeworth’s death. But 
Nemesis was abroad ; and before this lady 
departed this life her gay husband had 
grown so enamored of her sister as to 
take no pains to dissemble his passion. 
This sister he married within a year of his 
wife’s death. She, in her turn, died in 
1798, and in less than six months Richard 
was united to Miss Beaufort, whom he had 
known “ ever since she was a little child in 
a white frock and a pink sash.” 

Sydney Smith said of this Mr. Edge- 
worth that he had the sentiments of an 
accomplished gentleman, the information 
of a scholar, and the vivacity of a first- 
rate harlequin. That he must have had 
an amazing share of vivacity is certain. 
The man that could play at leap-frog over 
the graves of so many wives must have 
had a wonderful flow of spirits. Whether 
he had all the sentiments of a perfect gen- 
tleman is another matter. It is hardly 
worth while to disturb with questions the 
ashes of one who sleeps so securely the 
slumber of profound obscurity. 

Combe, the author of ‘ Doctor Syntax,’ 
used, according to the poet Rogers, to 
boast of an acquaintance with Sterne’s 
Eliza, and declare that it was with him and 
not with Laurey that Eliza was in love. If 
anything is certainly known of Combe, it 
is that he was not a truthful man. From 
what is told, it appears that his career was 
a desperate one. Thomas Campbell af- 
firms that he married the mistress of a 
noble lord, who promised him an annuity 
with her, but cheated him. In revenge, 
he wrote ‘ The Diaboliad.’ A story goes 
that a gentleman once gave Combe a hint 
that his sister-in-law, who possessed a for- 
tune of forty thousand pounds, was to be 
easily got in marriage. This suggestion, 
we learn, “ Combe spurned from him con- 
temptuously.”’ Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the woman he married went mad 
and had to be placed under restraint. 

Samuel Rogers was never married; but 
it is said that during the last four or five 
years of his life he was constantly expati- 
ating on the advantages of marriage. He 
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used to say, “it is a proud, a blessed pri- 
vilege, to be the means, under Providence, 
of clothing an immortal soul in clay.” A 
poetical view of a baby, indeed! When 
a young man, he admired and sedulously 
sought the society of the most beautiful 
girl he then, and ever after, thought he had 
seen. At a ball, when the London season 
was over, she said to him, “ I am going to- 
morrow to Worthing. Are you coming 
there?” He did not go. Some months 
afterwards he was at Ranelagh, and no- 
ticed the people observing a large party 
that had just entered, in the centre of which 
was a lady on the arm of her husband. 
Stepping forward to see this wonderful 
beauty, he found it was his love. She 
merely said, “ You never came to Worth- 
ing.”* Once when he was regretting that 
he had not married, because then he should 
have had a nice woman to care for him, 
it was suggested, “ How do you know that 
she would not have cared for somebody 
A reflection probably offered to 
console his bachelorhood. 

The story of Keats’s love is full of pa- 
thos and melancholy. Up to the period 
of his falling in love, his shyness before 
women almost amounted to an aversion 
to them. 


else ?” 


‘I am certain,” he wrote, “I have not a 
right feeling towards women. At this moment 
Il am striving to be just to them, but I cannot. 
Is it because they fall so far beneath my boy- 
ish imagination? When I was a schoolboy I 


thought a fair woman a pure goddess; my 
mind was a soft nest in which some one of 
them slept, though she knewitnot. Ithought 
them ethereal, above men. When 


among men I have no evil thought, no malice, 
I feel free to speak or to be silent. 


no spleen ; [ 
I can listen, and 


from every one I can learn. 
When Lam among women | have evil thoughts, 
malice, spleen ; | cannot speak or be silent; 
I am full of suspicions, and therefore listen to 
nothing ; 1 am in a hurry to be gone.” 


But he was not to enjoy exemption from 
the common lot; he fell in love. The 
young lady was a cousin of a family with 
whom Keats had long been intimate. 
“He first,” Lord Houghton, “ heard 
much in her praise, which did not interest 
him ; then something in her dispraise which 
took his fancy. He wrote: ‘She is not a 
Cleopatra, but is at least a Charmian; she 
has a rich Eastern look ; she has fine eyes and 
fine manners. When into the 
room she makes the same impression as the 
beauty of a leopardess. She is too fine and 


Says 


she comes 


* ‘Edinburgh Review.’ 
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too conscious of herself to repulse any man 
who may address her; from habit she thinks 
that nothing particular. I always find myself 
more at ease with such a woman ; the picture 
before me always gives me a life and anima 
tion which I cannot possibly feel with anything 
inferior. 1 am at such times too much occupied 
in admiring to be awkward or inatremble; I 
forget myself entirely because I live in 
her. As aman of the world,’ he 
adds, ‘I love the rich talk of a Charmian ; as 
an eternal being, I love the thought of you’ 
(his brothers and sisters). ‘I should like her 
to ruin me, and I should like you to save me.’” 


They were constantly together ; but it was 
soon discovered that he was not in a posi- 
tion to marry. He was trying to get a 
living by writing forthe magazines. After- 
wards, finding that that sort of work was 
only another name for starvation, he de- 
bated the advisability of going as surgeon 
in an Indiaman or of settling in South 


America. Jut even then the shadow of 
death was upon him. 
“A loose, slack, not well-dressed youth,” 


ige (‘ Table Talk’), ‘‘met Mr. —— 
and myself in a lane near Highgate. —— 
knew him, and spoke. It Keats. He 
was introduced to me, and stayed a minute or 
so. After he had left us a littke way he came 
back, and said, ‘ Let me carry away the memo- 
ry, Coleridge, of having pressed your hand.’ 
‘There is death in that hand,’ I said to —— 
when Keats was gone; yet this was, I believe, 
before the consumption showed itself dis 
tinctly.” 


says Coleri 


was 


The lady whom he loved had nursed 
him a few weeks before his departure for 
Italy, and her tenderness and his gratitude 
confirmed the passion her beauty had in- 
spired in him. On board the vessel in 
which he sailed he wrote: 

“T am in a state at present in which women, 
merely as women, can have no more power 
over me than stocks and stones; and yet the 
difference of my sensations with respect to 
Miss —— and my sister is amazing ; the one 
seems to absorb the other to a degree incred- 
ible. I seldom think of my brother and siste1 
in America; the thought of leaving Miss —— 
is beyond everything horrible—the sense of 
darkness « over me. I eternally see 
her figure eternally vanishing.” 


oming 


And again from Naples: 


“The persuasion that I shall see her no 
more will kill me. My dear Brown, I should 
have had her when I was in health,and I should 
have remained well. I can bear to die—I can 
not bear to leave her. Everything I 
have in my trunks that reminds me of het 
goes through me like a spear. The silk lining 
she put in my travelling cap scalds my head. 
My imagination is horribly vivid about her— 
I see her—I hear her.” 
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He died on the 27th of February, and 
his last desire was that a letter from his 
beloved, together with a letter from his 
sister and a purse, should be placed in his 
coffin. 

Hogg, more lucky than Keats, fell in 
love when he was eight years old, and had 
time to forget his love before it was time 
to marry. That Hogg, like Byron, should 
have been in love so early, is curious 
enough ; but I question if Hogg in love at 
eight is as surprising as the poet, Thomas 
Campbell, in love at forty. Though 
Campbell was married, he always contrived 
to have the object of his love with him 
without exciting the jealousy of his wife 
Though he was intensely sensitive, his 
feelings were never wounded by the incon- 
stancy of his mistress. ‘The truth was, he 
was in love with a picture—the picture of 
a beautiful girl. How he fell in love he 
has himself told : 


“TI was walking down Great Queen Street, 
when I saw this beautiful creature in a bro- 
ker’s shop, gazing upon me with such a 
friendly smile that I instantly stood transfixed. 
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So much was I smitten with the painting, that 
I inquired the price, but finding that it was for- 
ty guineas, much more than I could afford 
to give, I uttered adeep sigh, and walked on 
to Long Acre. But the gipsy was still before 
me, smiling at me as I proceeded, and thus she 
continued to bless me with her lovely presence 
until I reached my home. Even in the dark- 
ness of night it was just the same. I could 
not sleep, because those beautiful eyes were 
still benignly fixed upon mine; and in the 
morning I asked myself, why I should be mad« 
miserable for not possessing that which forty 
guineas would obtain. I procured the money, 
hurried to secure my beauty—there 
(the picture hung in his parlor) “ and I would 
not take a thousand guineas for her! Sce 
how she smiles upon me! So she does in 
whatever part of the room I may be placed, and 
even when I quit the room. How can I be 
solitary with such a sweet companion? I talk 
to her constantly, and she always give me a 
gracious reply. You laugh, and I don’t 
der. Mark you,I don’t say that you or 
one else can hear her m«¢ 
J do, and that is quite enough to make 
society charming, and than 


supply the place of all other companship.” 


Well would 
the poets hac 


Zemple Bar 


she is 


WO! 
any 

- but 

her 
to 
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more enough 


have been if the loves of 
been always as innocent.— 


it 
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Six weeks ago in Paris, certain people 
began to approach each other uncomfort- 
ably, and to murmur that things were grow- 
ing black across the Rhine; by the last 
days of April the idea had spread amongst 
the well-informed that anew German inva- 
sion was approaching; the higher society 
of Paris took up the notion that, for the 
hundredth time, it was “dancing on a 
volcano.” 

It might perhaps have been supposed 
that the habit of carousing on a crater 
had become so inveterate and so rooted 
amongst the inhabitants of the volcanic 
region whose culminating cone supports 
the Arch of Triumph, that no symptoms 
of proximnate eruption could possibly dis- 
turb.theirjoy. It might perhaps have been 
imagined that, from long custom of im- 
pending risk, the population of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine had grown into the con- 
dition of the peasants on the slopes of 
Etna, whose vines and lives depended up- 
on the.capricious sulkiness of a scowling 
mountain, but who trust the mountain to 
be polite enough to keep quiet. It might 


perhaps have been conceived that reiterated 
practice of strong excitements had likened 
the Parisians to the crew and passengers 
of the cotton-laden ship Renown, who 
voyaged some forty years ago from Aus 
tralia to Buenos Ayres, before a strong 
west wind, with the cargo burning under 
them the whole way, but who by battening 
down the hatches and pouring water on 
the decks kept down the smouldering 
flames, and finally became so habituated 
to their danger that they ended by forget- 
ting its existence, and laughed, played 
cards, and dined as if they were on shore. 

All this seemed highly likely. And yet, 
notwithstanding these well-grounded pro- 
babilities, it turned out strangely this time 
that a portion of the Paris people did not 
like their new emotion; the sudden rum- 
bling which they heard growling in 
their bright blue air provoked unwonted 
nervousness amongst them; they grew in- 
dignant at the worry which they thought 
was coming on them. 

And when we think about it coolly, we 
are forced to own that really it was not 
unnatural that they should be somewhat 


























vexed. The circumstances were peculiarly 
irritating. ‘The new opera-house had been 
open for not quite four months ; the leaves 
on the Champs Elysées trees were in all 
the tenderness of young green; Reine In- 
digo had just appeared, and promised to 
replace the worn-out but much regretted 
“ Mére Angot ;” spring toilettes were burst- 
ing into effulgent brightness; white bon- 
nets had just been reinvented ; the weather 
was delicious; it was therefore altogether 
monstrous that, at such a moment, with 
everything so pleasant, dark clouds should 
presume to thrust themselves before the 
brilliant sunlight. 

Every right-souled looker-on will recog- 
nise at once that it was most improper, 
and altogether contrary to good manners 
and good taste, that the delicate Parisians 
should be thus disturbed in the middle of 
their delights. All well-poised minds will 
own unhesitatingly, that those rough ob- 
noxious people at Berlin, who have no 
idea what graceful joy is, had no kind of 
right to indulge in alarming threats, and 
thereby unhinge the peace of those who 
do understand enjoyment, and who prac- 
tise it as an obligation to the world at 
large as well as to themselves. Not one 
of us can anyhow admit that coarse Ber- 
liners have a right to trouble the glad 
waters of the Seine and to discompose 
polite society, or that, possessing no sweet 
voluptuousness of their own, they are en- 
titled wantonly to perturb the accepted 
teachers of the art elswhere. We cannot 
grant that, because they are in the position 
of that strong but unlucky animal in 
Doreé’s picture, of whom a young lady ob- 
served the other day in ‘Punch’ that 
“ there was one poor tiger who hadn’t got 
a Christian,” they are, for that hungry 
reason, justified in preventing other people 
from eating pleasant Christians all day 
long. It was, palpably, quite indecent 
that such things should be even hinted at ; 
so Paris very properly got angry. 

Here, however, a special reservation 
must be made. It was but a singularly 
small part of Paris that got angry, for none 
but the two hundred very learned had any 
notion of the coming earthquake. Gene- 
rally, when Paris loses its temper it puts 
up barricades, and shoots a few thousand 
citizens, and does damage to the fronts of 
buildings; but that is because the gentle 
well-behaved have, usually, no share in in- 
dicating local rage. Manifestations of 
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that description have, thus far, been prio- 
cipally exhibited by “the discontented 
rabble.” But on this present occasion, by 
a strange exception to the rule, the well- 
dressed, rich, and charming people were 
precisely those who grew resentful; the 
working mob were altog@ther ignorant of 
the expected storm ; the streets were unin- 
formed and calm; the whirlwind blew in 
satin drawing-rooms. 

It is not exactly easy for us spectators 
to feel an undivided sympathy for the suf- 
ferers in all this ; the conduct of the upper 
class of Paris people since the war has not 
been lofty; they have acted on the prin- 
ciple that “ oblivion is the remedy for in- 
juries,” and though Italian proverbs may 
encourage them to do so, it does not quite 
concord with British fancies that experience 
should teach no lessons, trial no gravity, 
failure no wisdom. A staggering blow 
which would have blinded and sickened, 
or, at all events, have sobered any other 
race, has been taken by them as if it were 
a mere healed-up scratch ; the indifference, 
the insouciance, which form such essential 
elements of their character, the disposition 
and the will to “ profit by to-day,” which 
are such constant springs of action with 
them, have carried them cheerily over 
their woes, and have left them, seemingly, 
with the one desire to forget if possible that 
there is such a thing as woe, and certainly 
to leave the practice of it to other people. 
Now we English do not like this—we do 
not even understand it; our notion of the 
right behavior under such conditions is 
of another kind; we are not therefore al- 
together fitted to act as impartial judges in 
a matter which lies so thoroughly outside 
our point of view and ways of action. 
And, furthermore, however certain we may 
be that we are right to blame the frivolity 
of our neighbors, however solid be our 
conviction that it would be vastly better 
for them to take their defeat to heart and 
to become as grave and as respectable as 
we are, however numerous be the argu- 
ments at our disposal that it is dangerous 
and unworthy to laugh at pain, to scorn 
experience, and to live for joy, we still 
should find it somewhat difficult to prove 
our case to the satisfaction of the other 
side. ‘The Parisians would probably in- 
form us that, though they are very much 
obliged to us indeed for our well-meant ob- 
servations, though the views we indicate 
may suit us admirably, their own ideas of 
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the objects of existence and of their duties 
towards mankind are different from ours, 
and that, apparently, the world at large 
finds those ideas attractive, inasmuch as it 
goes abundantly to Paris for the very pur- 


pose of sharing the existence against 
which we prot, There is so much 
force in this reply, that perhaps we had 
better not carry the discussion further, for 
fear that, nght as we may suppose we are 
in theory, we should entirely fail, in prac- 
tice, to convince anybody outside England 
that calm seriousness under trouble is a 
universal duty. We might be told—which 
would be wounding to our patriotic preju- 
dices—that seriousness is no more a con- 
stant good than suet-dumplings are de- 
sirable food. accusation of 
frivolity would not apply to France at 
large,—it would be limited to Paris; for 
everywhere outside the capital the French 
are at work as incessantly and almost as 
gloomily as we are ; everywhere else they 
are laboring for money, and are putting 
hard work before enjoyment, interest be- 
fore idleness, profit before pleasure—just 
like ourselves. 

The Parisians form the only section of 
the nation which claims diversion as a 
right, no matter what may have occurred 
the day or year before: with such a 
principle of existence, it was really natural 
that they should be excessively disgusted 
at the prospect of a new invasion,—that 
they should have cried out rather loudly 
when they heard that it was coming. 
And, however strong be our impression 
that the Parisians are not especially de 
serving of our pity, it is probable that 
nearly all of us will agree in thinking, all 
the same, that they had good reason to 
object to another march of the Prussians 
down the Champs Elysées, and that 
France, as a whole, had still better grounds 
for disapproving a fresh occupation of its 
soil. 

The terror grew, but it remained hid- 
den ; there was no general uneasiness in 
the air. But at last, the gentlemen and 
ladies, who had had it all to themselves 
so far, began to consider that it was alto- 
gether useless to keep their unpleasant 
secret, and that it might even save them 
from destruction if they were to take 
Europe into counsel. So, with the latter 
object, they discussed their danger more 
vigorously than ever in the presence of 
the correspondent of the ‘ Times.’ 


Besides, our 
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Whatever may have been their eloquence 
and their ardor, it is legitimate to imagine 
that the correspondent did not decide to 
startle Europe on the simple unassisted 
testimony of a few nervous ladies and ex- 
citable gentlemen. It may, without im. 
probability, be inferred that he possessed 
other sources of information on the subject 
than those which after-dinner gossip 
opened to him. It may, not unreason- 
ably, be supposed that he felt the r 
sibility of the power which he wields, 
that he did not use it carelessly or without 
long consideration. It indeed been 
said, by those who ought to know, tl 
the communications which were offered to 
him in soc iety were not those on which 
he acted, that he knew all about the m 


t the re 
& bli C 


spon 





ind 
an 


has 


ter weeks before, and th it his k iowledg 
of the nature of the project entertained at 
Berlin was derived from informants foreign 
to France, whose experience of the { 
was indisputable and thorough. 

Be that as it may, he wrote a skilful 
letter; he told an awkward story w 


moderation; but he roused an emotion 


which must have fully satisfied the owner 
of the frightened salons, The “ ire” 
was considerable in England; it was 
vastly greater on the Continent; and, 


“scare” or’ fact, it was considered nearly 
everywhere that it was better to have “ th 
murder out.” In France alone the publi 
cation of the letter provoked rage; the 
great majority of the French newspapers 
attacked it with furious abuse, asserted 
that every word of it was false, and that 
the real obj ct of its autl 
‘ Times,’ 
Bourse ! 
words, that the owners of those papers 
were at the moment “ bulls,” and that 
they were wildly jealous because, as usually 
happens now, the ‘ Times’ had given im- 
portant news from Paris before they had 
even heard of the existence of that news. 
Still it is excessively amusing to us Eng- 
lish people to see the ‘ Times’ accused of 
printing lies in order to speculate advan 
tageously in Rentes! We do not utilise 
that sort of journalism ourselves, but we 
are forced to suppose that it is consider 
ably employed in France, for we can ex- 
plain by no other cause than habit the 
simultaneous putting forward of the same 
charge in so many papers. 

For this reason, and also because of 
their intemperance and ignorance, we will 


ior, an 1 of 
was to drive down prices at 


This doubtless meant, in other 

















leave the French newspapers outside the 
question. ‘The press of other countries 
supplies us with a more reliable estimate 
of opinion. Within two days it was gen- 
erally admitted, throughout the Continent 
and England, that the story rested on 
some reality; that all of it was not 
“scare.” People recognised, with small 
difficulty, that an anti-French party does 
exist in Prussia, and that a new invasion 
would be particularly agreeable to that 
party. It was generally owned that, so 
far at all events, the letter told the truth. 
Everybody grew convinced that certain 
influential Prussians are of the opinion 
that France is not half crushed enough, 


and that the sooner the rest of the de- 
molishing is done the better will it be for 
German interests. lo that extent the 


public believed the story which was sent 
from Paris tothe ‘ Times ;’ but both news 


papers and readers hesitated to go further, 
and to admit that the desires of those 
“ influential Prussians” could possibly be 
carried into execution, or even that any 
serious attempt had been really made to 
persuade the Emperor William to act upon 


them. 

This latter doubt was natural; but, un- 
fortunately, it was unfounded. ‘The most 
serious and resolute attempts Aad been 
made since the commencement of this 
year to induce the German sovereign to 


recommence the war. We state this with 
certainty. It was known, however, that 
the Emperor resisted; but it was re- 


membered that previous resistances of his 
had been successfully overcome, and that 
with all his obstinacy he has several times 
been led to do precisely what he had de- 
clared he never would do. So people, 
when they showed each other their letters 
from Berlin, computed, with much sorrow, 
that the struggle of the Emperor to be 
honest, and to respect the signature he 
had given, might end, this time again, in 
his defeat; and that, instead of the race 
for the Grand Prix, Longchamps might 
see, in June, a repetition of the review of 
German soldiers which took place there 
on the rst of March 1871. 

The story of the ‘Times’ was not, 
however, limited to a description of the 
wishes of the military party at Berlin, and 
of the hesitations of the Emperor William ; 
it went further, and announced that the 
advocates of war were looking confidently 
to the approaching visit of the Czar to 
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enable them, by securing his neutrality, to 
vanquish the repugnance of their own 
sovereign. ‘This statement was so grave 
that newspapers devoted their special at- 
tention to it: they asserted that neither of 
the two Emperors would consent to play 
the abominable part assigned to him; and 
maintained, especially, that Prince Bis- 
marck would not destroy his character 
before history by sanctioning an act of 
piracy. 

On the last point, the Parisians had 
obtained no sort of reliable intelligence. 
Nobody could give them an idea of the 
views which the German Chancellor en- 
tertained upon the subject. This gap in 
their information was so large that it 
diminished the value of what they did 
know, for it introduced a special element 
of uncertainty into the position. The 
will of the Chancellor was as important in 
the matter as that of his Imperial master ; 
and until it was made clear that he wa 
working with the war party, all the efforts 
of the latter might be regarded as practi- 
cally fruitless. But the Parisians saw the 
case so gloomily that even this great 
chance of safety scarcely cheered them. 
They argued to each other that the 
mighty Chancellor has not set the Prus- 
sians of our generation an example of 
hesitation about motives or of vacillation 
about means; that he seeks success and 
nothing else; and that the very remark- 
able success he has attained has been 
procured by the successive utilization of 
many varieties of means, not all of which 
can be described as strictly virtuous and 

e 
as 


wa 


pure. So, as, this time, success would | 
not only easy but absolutely certain— 
no fight and no defence are possible in 
France—it seemed to the gentlemen and 
ladies in the drawing-rooms that, not im- 
possibly, finding the “means” provided 
to his hand, the Chancellor would not be 
difficult about the “ motives.” ‘The gentle- 
men and ladies mournfully reminded each 
other of the fable of the wolf and the lamb, 
and felt themselves eaten up beforehand, 
This sort of calculating was disagreea- 
ble, but it was supported by certain facts 
which rendered it not quite unreasonable. 
The Berlin Staff-Office knows exactly, to 
a man, a bridle, and a gun, what troops 
and stores the French possess from mont! 
to month. Never was a Government 
informed of the doings of its neighbors as 
the Prussian Cabinet is at present ; every 
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modification which occurs in French regi- 
ments and arsenals is instantly communi- 
cated to Berlin; the two military attachés 
*o the German Embassy in Paris report 
daily every trifling movement which oc- 


cms. The result is that, at this moment, 
Marshal von Moltke is well aware that, 
without calling up one battalion or one 
squadron of reserves, he can bring into 
the field to-morrow just twice as many 
horses, guns, and men as France can 
count on. He knows, as well as General 
de Cissey himself, that the reserves of the 
French native army are only organized in 
theory—that they do not, in reality, in- 
clude 100,000 men ; and that the territo- 
rial army, which was voted by the Cham- 


ber two years ago, has no existence of 


any kind whatever, even on paper. We 
do not pretend to be exact to 20,000 men 
on either side, but, subject to that margin, 
we may declare, without risking any pos- 
sible contradiction, that at this moment 
Germany has 400,000 soldiers on active 
duty, and that there are not 200,000 in 
all France (excluding Algeria, where there 
may be 40,000 more). The Prussian 
Staff has counted every one of them; 
it has got, in tabulated statements, the 
precise employment of every five-franc 
piece that France has spent upon its 
army since 1870; it knows, as certainly as 
the French Minister of War does, that the 
total of the soldiers in the French regi- 
ments has been kept down steadily since 
the peace to about two-thirds of the regu- 
lation footing, and that the money econo- 
mised in pay and rations has been em- 
ployed in casting cannon and refurnishing 
empty magazines. This has never been 
publicly avowed as yet, for fear of wound- 
ing the vanity of the French people by let- 
ting them know how utterly helpless they 
are ; but nobody at all acquainted with the 
facts will venture to deny it. ‘The French 
regiments are little more than skeletons ; 
reserves are not constituted; the new 
Reffye cannons have only just been cast ; 
the whole energy of France has been con- 
centrated for the last three years on the 
reconstitution of her war mazé¢rie/,to the 
neglect of her soldiers themselves. The 
result, at this moment, is that the actual 
force of France—the practically disposable 
effective force—is barely that of a second- 
rate power. Italy has as many men 
under arms. To argue, therefore, as the 
German papers have been doing, that 
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France contemplates immediate aggres- 
sion, would be ridiculous if it were not 
odious: but the argument is in itself a 
symptom; it shows the secret wish; it 
indicates that certain Germans are endea- 
voring once more to rouse their country 
against France; it supplies a further rea- 
son for the “ scare.” 

The knowledge of the weakness of the 
French army may possibly be tempting 
Prussia to profit by so admirable an op- 
portunity, and therein, perhaps, lies the 
secret of the whole matter. Nations are 
invariably less moral than individuals ; 
and it is asking a good deal from us to 
expect us to suppose that honesty will 
always remain stronger than interest, and 
that statesmen, whose avowed policy is 
on “blood and iron,” will stand 
back delicately, of their own accord, out 
of France’s road, until she is quite ready 


based 


for them, some ten or twenty years hence. 
That they would prefer to swamp her now 
is certain, (for they know that they can 
do it without trouble if they like. But 
whether they will really do it is another 
matter, inasmuch as, since the 6th of 
May, they have had opportunities of 
observing that Europe might, not impos- 
sibly, object to the proceeding. Kicking 
an opponent when he is down is, accord- 
ing to our ideas, a dirty act; jumping on 
him when he is prostrate and panting is 
cruelty: but the longing to do both in- 
contestably exists in Prussia; and the 
realization of the longing appears still to 
depen@ on the indecision of a mystic 
sovereign, and on the calculations of the 
most unhesitating minister that the world 
has known since Richelieu. 

The people in the Paris drawing-rooms 
saw this in April; both men and women 
used the arguments which are indicated 
here; they weighed the chances; and 
they resulted in the strong conviction 
that, with all the precedents they have to 
guide them, it would be utter folly to 
count on generosity at Berlin. ‘They 
fancied that, as France is helpless, the 
one chance left for her was to try to bring 
the “scare” to light before the meeting of 
the two Emperors took place. 

That meeting was effected on the roth 
of May; and on the very next day Mr. 
Bourke informed the House of Commons, 
in answer to a question from Sir Charles 
Dilke, that “ we are of opinion that there 
is no further cause for apprehension as to 
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maintenance of European peace.” 
We put the word “further” in italics, 
because, if it means any thing at all, it 
implies, apparently, that there previously 


had been cause for apprehension. On the 
same day, in Paris, people heard that 
Prince Orloff, the Russian ambassador 
there, had informed M. Thiers that the 
Czar’s influence was and would be used 
to preserve peace. Putting these two 
statements together, and adding to them 
other information, we arrive at the con- 
clusion not only that war had really been 
impending, but also, which is almost more 
interesting still, especially as regards the 
statements of the ‘ Times,’ that the Em- 
peror of Russia did, immediately on reach- 
ing Berlin, make efforts to reassure public 
opinion, by announcing that the Prussian 
war party would get no help from him. 
This is so probable, that we may, without 
imprudence, accept it as true; we may, 
indeed, indulge the reasonable hope that 
it will remain true, and that all projects 
of an unprovoked attack on France will 
continue to be discouraged by the Rus- 
sian monarch. But beyond that point of 
consolation it would be unwise to trust 
ourselves, for the Prussian elements of the 
danger remain identically as they were 
before the roth of May; there does not 
seem to be any reason for supposirg that 
they will disappear, become 
weaker. 


or even 

This leads us to the whole question of 
the relations between France and Germa- 
ny, of which, after all, the recent “ scare” 
was nothing but a phase. 

Since 1870, the total of the budgets of 
the various states which compose the 
German empire has risen from about 

: to about £54,000,000. 
‘The increase of £ 12,000,000 is absorbed, 
almost exclusively, by new military expen- 
In other words, the German na- 
tions have now to bear, as an immediate 
and direct consequence of their victory 
over France, an augmentation of taxa- 
tion of about 28 percent over and above 
what they previously had to pay. This is 
the effect of the tremendous triumph of 
four years ago on the pockets of those 
who won it. Its influence on their per- 
sons has been still more disagreeable, for 
not one of them can now call his body his 
own ; the limit of age for military service has 
been suppressed ; henceforth, to his dying 
day, each German is the property of Em- 
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ses. 
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peror and Fatherland. Various other un- 
pleasant consequences have simultaneous- 
ly ensued; but it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate them; these two suffice to indicate 
the price, in cash and liberty, which the 
conquerors are now paying for their glory. 

We can imagine, without difficulty, that 
this position must be worrying ; we may 
add, indeed, that it has the additional 
disadvantage of being ridiculous. What 
can be more unsatisfactory and more ab- 
surd than such an outcome from such a 
cause ? Proportionably to the wealth of 
the two countries the war is positively 
costing more to Germany than to France ; 
for, assuredly, the Germans are less able 
to pay their extra twelve millions than 
the French are to. pay their extra twenty- 
six millions. The inner situation of Ger- 
many is indeed in contradiction with the 
outer splendor which surrounds it; the 
supplies a new and_ remarkable 
example of the truth of the maxim that 
all is not gold that glitters ; and now that 
the first flush of victory has worn out, it 
may be certainly presumed that the Ger- 
man people would prefer less glitter and 
more gold, less lustre and more freedom, 
less outlay and more thrift. 

But whatever be the bitterness which 
their actual condition provokes amongst 
them, that condition seems likely to be- 
come permanent. If Germany had but 
one single enemy to deal with, the com- 
plete ruin of that enemy, once for all, 
might relieve her of the burden which she 
is now carrying, and might enable her to 
reduce both her taxes and her troops. 
But the position of the German empire to- 
wards Europe has more than one side to 
it; it presents more than one chance of 
risk. Its eventual dangers are not limit- 
ed to those which may arise in France ; 
other perils are quite possible ; other ha- 
zards must be kept in view. The German 
Government has not managed to make 
friends ; it confesses that no one likes it; it 
avows that it is “ the best distrusted Gov- 
ernment in Europe ;” it knows that it has 
other possible foes than France, that Aus- 
tria and Denmark have awkward memo- 
ries towards it, that Italy is no faithful 
friend to it, that the present goodwill of 
Russia is a consequence of the personal 
sentiments of the reigning Czar, and may 
cease with his life; it cannot say with 
certainty that its combat with the Papacy 
will lead to no material complications. 
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All these are reasons, even if no France 
existed, for keeping up a ready army. 

And in addition to the motives which 
result from these contingencies of exter- 
nal trouble, there is in Prussia an interior 
influence of enormous power which would 
resist reductions of the present imperial 
army or its budget. The military party is 
predominant in Prussia, not only in conse- 
quence of the services it has rendered, but 
because militarism has become the all- 
pervading active principle of the land; it 
represents not only the power of the State, 
but the prejudices of society ; it incarnates 
the national sentiment of pride, and there 
is not the slightest sign of any coming di- 
minution ofitsaction. It is consequently 
likely that—even if it were possible to 
show that the German empire has no 
enemies and no difficulties to fear—much 
opposition would be made in Prussia to 
any change in the main elements of its 
martial organisation. 

Putting all these reasons together, it 
may presumably be inferred that, oppres- 
sive and exhausting as the actual system 
is, incongruous and contradictory as it 
seems that brilliant victory should so 
heavily handicap the conqueror, the actu- 
al system will have to be endured indefi- 
nitely. It is, however, fair to call attention 
to the fact, that this uncomfortable state is 
not attributable to any special pride, or 
obstinacy, or ambition of the Germans of 
this generation: pride, obstinacy, and am- 
bition were possessed in far larger quan- 
tities by Charles XII., by Louis XIV., and 
by Napoleon, and yet those rulers never 
thought of converting every single man of 
their subjects into a soldier for his whole 
life. That novelty is a consequence of 
railways. Entire nations can now be used 
as soldiers, because their food, their ammu- 
nition, and themselves can be carried any- 
where in a day by train. The present 
German army is begot by steam. 

And yet, true as all this may be, the ne- 
cessity of defending Alsace and Lorraine 

‘is, after all, the great immediate cause of 
all the load which weighs on Germany; 
the rest is but contingent. The French- 
man is the urgent foe; other nations are, 
as yet, mere speculative enemies ; and, im- 
mensely strong as is the passion for sol- 
diering at Berlin, it cannot reasonably be 

supposed that, if France were crushed, the 
whole German population would be kept 
in uniform from simple preference for 
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spiked helmets as a head-dress. ‘The pa 
rade-step is not acomfortable way of walk- 


ing, and it can scarcely be pretended seri- 
ously, even by enthusiasts, that it is indis- 


pensable to the progress of a nation that all 
its children should be taught to march like 
The love of drilling as a fine art, 
however fierce it may be, can scarcely be 
admitted as a sufficient ground for taking 
every man away from his occupation in 
order to teach it to him, That reason may 
have weight in German barracks ; but to 
us outsiders it seems insufficient to explain 
the universal service law. We _ cannot 
help attributing that strong measure to the 
conviction of the Reichsrath, that when 


geese. 


the day comes for another fight with 
France, the help of every German arm 
will be imperiously needed in order to in- 


Sure success. 
If that 


impossibie, it might then be urged 


fight « could made 
that, 
licated 
are either eventual or voluntary, there 
would no longer be any sufficient ground 
for keeping the whole race armed. But 
as that fight is certain—so far at least as 
anything which seems inevitable can be 


anyhow be 


as the other motives we have 1n 





called certain—it follows necessarily that 
Germany must keep ready for it, at any 
cost meanwhile. As she sees this even 
more clearly than we do, she wants to 
smash France at once, in order to relieve 
herself from the irksome and costly obliga- 
tion of standing stiffly at attention until 
it pleases her enemy to begin once more. 

But Europe has just given her to un- 
derstand that, whether she likes it or not, 
she must be good enough to be patient, 
and that it is not competent to a strong 
nation to make war weak 
simply because it is excessively expensive 
and fatiguing to be strong. It will be 
found hereafter, when the exact details of 
the story are made known by one of those 
diplomatic indiscretions which have taught 
the world so many curious facts of late 
years, that Governments have been speak- 
ing strongly on this point at Berlin—so 
strongly, indeed, as to justify a certain 
minister in observing a few days ago, that 
“pour la premitre fois depuis 1866 le 
Prince de Bismarck a trouvé une Europe 
devant lui.” The German Cabinet has 
been reminded that morality stands above 
convenience, and that, however practi- 
cally advantageous it might be to Ger- 
many to profit by the present helpless 
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state of France to extort more territory 
and more milliards from her, and so reduce 
her to complete exhaustion, such action 
would be simply infamous. She has 
been informed that she must wait, and 
here presents itself another feature of the 
case. 

Throughout the wide discussion which 
occurred about the “scare,” no news- 
paper attempted to allege that France is 
wrong in slowly making preparations for 
a new struggle. It seems to be admitted 
everywhere that her right to try .again is 
indisputable and absolute, and that the 
duty of Europe in the matter is not at all 
to oblige her to keep quiet, but solely to 
take care that she gets fair play. This 
fact is certainly worth remarking, for 
there is a freshness and pugnacity about 
it which remind one of old school-times, 
when we patted the little ones on the 
back and said to them, * you'll thrash the 
other fellow yet.” And it is not in Eng- 
land only that this peculiarly British view 
is found; we notice it in almost equal 
force in Austria, in Italy, in northern 
and in southern lands. Reason may, per- 
haps, incline the world to side with Ger- 
many; but sympathy, to all appearance, 
leans towards France. ‘This condition of 
opinion is not easy to explain with cer- 
tainty; but the likeliest interpretation of 
it would seem to be that, however much 
the logic of the situation may be on the 
side of Germany, it is generally con- 
sidered, round -her, that she. is growing 
into a danger for her neighbors, and that 
they all, without exception, would gain by 
her being taken’down a little. It may be 
surmised, furthermore, that the majority 
of people have more personal liking for 
the French than for the Germans, and 
that therein, also, lies the origin of part of 
the seeming preference for France. 

In manifesting these feelings in a rather 
widespread form, in taking it for granted 
that a new campaign is a mere question 
of time and opportunity, the press has 
certainly not given much encouragement 
to Germany to behave quietly. Her 
Government is sensitive to disagreeable 
articles ; it resents them angrily; it com- 
plains of them with undignified peevish- 
ness ; but, thus far, such articles have not 
influenced her policy. ‘That policy, tre- 
mendous as its action has been in Europe, 
affects to be essentially local in its objects, 
and professes, consequently, to lie some- 
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what outside the reach of foreign opinion. 
So long as nobody interferes with the in- 
terests and rights of an irresistible and 
united Germany under the management 
of Prussia, Prince Bismarck is good enough 
to™ allow the press of other countries to 
write pretty nearly what it likes; but the 
rights and interests of Germany are grow- 
ing so large, so numerous, and so undeter- 
mined, that it would be rash to hope that 
editors will always avoid offending the 
Reichskanzler. In this present case, for 
instance, it is fancied that his annoyance 
has been extreme to find that the news- 
papers of the world, almost without ex- 
ception, have adopted the cause of France, 
and have insisted on her title to remain 
unattacked. It is pretended that he is 
much offended at the unanimity with 
which public opinion took France under 
its protection the other day; and that 
though he is in no way determined to 
press on war, he considers that Europe 
has evinced a predilection for France 
which will serve as a dangerous encou- 
ragement for the latter, and which may 
some day, if it lasts, produce an exas- 
perating effect in Germany. 

It must be owned, that if Prince Bis- 
marck does think this, he has some reason 
for it, and that the cause of peace is not 
likely to be really served, on either side, 
by a too distinct manifestation of Euro- 
pean sympathy for France. And yet, 
when the “scare” broke out three weeks 
ago, it was impossible to do otherwise 
than defend her against the abominable 
outrage with which she was threatened ; 
nobody could stand by cold-bloodedly, 
and see her overrun for the material bene- 
fit of Germany. ‘The position was very 
difficult, and is likely to become still thore 
so; for France will not be long in rightly 
measuring what has happened, and may, 
not improbably, begin to fancy, notwith- 
standing her recent rage, that she is a 
ward in Chancery, with Europe for her 
guardian, and that she is to be protected 
from all approach until she is of age. If 
such a notion should get into her head, 
the sooner it is dispelled the better. Opin- 
ion has just been very generous to her; 
but it would be impossible to render her a 
worse service than to let her think that 
she will always find the same opinion at 
her disposal, She found it this time be- 
cause she deserved it; not directly, but 
indirectly ; not from any merit of her gwn, 
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but from the fault of the other side. So 
long as the conditions remain unchanged, 
she can go on counting on it; but it will 
certainly be withdrawn from her if she 
changes those conditions. 

It might be useful if this were said dis- 
tinctly; useful, not only in the effect of 
such a declaration on the excitable tem- 
perament of the French, but also—and 
even more perhaps—in the evidence it 
would supply to Berlin that, in protesting 
against an unprovoked renewal of the war, 
the European public in no way meant to 
support or encourage France. It is only 
by extreme impartiality, and by restrain- 
ing both sides, that Cabinets and news- 
papers can hope to keep such enemies 
apart, and to delay the day when they 
will, at last, spring at each other. Com- 
binations of events might possibly be con- 
ceived which would render further fight- 
ing useless; but it would be idle dream- 
ing to speculate on wild improbabilities, 
and to imagine that, in the long-run, an- 
other war may be eluded. We can only 
look at things as they are; and, as they 
are, the press is right to regard another 
war as unavoidable. 

But the French are preparing for it 
with such slowness that, unless Prussia 
becomes unrestrainable, many years must 
pass before we see the challenge sent. It 
seems, almost nonsense to say that, with 
the largest military budget in Europe, 
France cannot pay for soldiers; and yet 
the statement is strictly true. ‘The late war 
left her without a cannon, a horse, a musket, 
ora uniform. She came out of it stripped 
to the skin. Yet, in her nakedness, she 
began at once to talk of vengeance ; and 
in the hope of satisfying that uncomfort- 
able passion, devised a scheme by which, 
in various degrees and forms, about two 
millions of Frenchmen were to become 
soldiers. It took two years to get this 
scheme converted into law; but, finally, 
the principle of obligatory service was 
voted by the Chamber, and then France 
pictured to herself that she had a greater 
force than even Germany could provide. 
The public did not, however, calculate 
that, before it was practicable to under- 
take the drilling, dressing, feeding, paying, 
horsing and lodging of a huge army, that 
army must be armed. Until arms and 
stores, in sufficient quantity, were provided, 
it was premature to call up the men. In 
consequence, as was observed just now, 
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the men have been left at home; only 
just enough of them have been enrolled 
to keep up an appearanee of regimental 
life; and all the money that was left un- 
absorbed by this illusory display of 
strength, has been spent in reconstituting 
the stock of weapons, stores, and clothing. 
So things have gone on for three years. 
It was a very wise arrangement; and 
when the artillery is reconstituted, when 
the magazines are full, when the armories 
are stocked, when the horses have been 
bought, then the annual levy can be 
brought round the colors, then the reserves 
can be gradually organised, and, last of 
all, the territorial army (of which even the 
officers are not appointed yet) can be 
worked slowly into shape. Until all this 
is done, France cannot think of fighting. 

How long will it take ? 

The question is not, however, quite so 
simple as it appears in this form. It is 
possible that, even if France possessed her 
theoretical two millions of armed men, she 
still would hesitate a 
threw down the glove. She 
sad experience, that “it is not good to be 
alone.” In times of battle it is unpleas- 
ant to be a solitary old maid; relatives 
and friends are particularly useful then— 
the more of them the better; and it may 
be that, in her new and costly wisdom, 
she may persist in holding back until she 


before she 
knows, by 


} 


little 


has found connections who will stand by 
her in a fight. ‘To discuss this eventuality 
now would be vain; it belongs to the 
future, not to the present; the circum- 
stances which could produce it have not 
yet occurred. France is sfill alone in the 
wide world, and it is perhaps to be desired, 
in the interests of all Europe, that she 
may remain so for a century. 

But will Germany imitate her patience ? 
With France, forbearance is a material 
necessity; with Germany, it is only a 
moral obligation. ‘The difference is vast 
between the two positions; it is the differ- 
ence between impossibility and possibility, 
between slavery and liberty, between fatal- 
ism and free-will. France cannot; Ger- 
many can. France has not to trouble 
herself about duty, but simply to prepare 
force; Germany has force all ready, but 
is obliged to hold it muzzled, because it is 
her duty not to use it. This being so, 
some members of the Prussian staff find 
duty disagreeable; they chafe against it; 
they long to throw off its bonds, and, as 
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La Rochefoucauld expresses it, to em- ‘Times’ raised such an outcry, that they 
ploy their force in “supporting the suf- have been compelled to postpone all 
ferings of other people” instead of their thought of it for the moment. Another 
own. service has thus been rendered by the 

That they would have carried through press to the cause of right and public hon- 
their plan this very summer, if circum- esty; and, whatever be the issue of the 
stances had not stopped them, seems more matter in the future, the general opinion 
than likely, The evidence of their inten- of the Continent is, that the writer of the 
tion is clear to all who are not blinded by letter which produced the “scare” may 
strong prejudice; the success of the at- fairly claim to have largely aided to pre- 
tempt was not improbable; but the sud- serve the peace of Europe in 1875.— 
den publication of their project in the Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BALLAD POETRY. 


No student of our poetry can afford to sixteenth century; the larger number of 
neglect the Ballad, which is at once the English ballads lived on without the se- 
earliest and most popular form of singing. curity of print until the middle of the 
The ballad is a lyrical narrative, and the eighteenth century. That was the age of 
tale told in it, sometimes humorous and brilliant satire, of town poetry written by 
lively, but far oftener tragical, isof a direct town wits: an age in which polish of ex- 
character and appeals to popular senti- pression and an epigrammatic turn of 
ment. The singer, or the reciter (and we thought were esteemed more highly than 
must remember that all the old ballads the impassioned utterance of natural feel- 
were recited or sung long years before ing. ‘The literary fare provided was so 
they appeared in print), deals with the richly spiced and so daintily served that 
primary feelings of the race, with the pas- men turned with indifference, or even with 
sions, hopes, and fears in which all can _ disgust from homely food served upon plain 
more or less sympathize. Everybody can trenchers. Addison, whose sagacity pre- 
understand a ballad, andeverybody whose served him (excepting in his own poetry) 
taste has not been perverted by training in from the critical errors of the period, ven- 
a false school will enjoy it. The rough- tured indeed to comment on and to praise 
ness and coarseness—and worse still, the the fine ballads of “ Chevy-Chase” and 
repetition and prolixity-sins common to _ the “ Babes in the Wood,” and got laughed 
ballad-mongers—will be tolerated for the at for his pains. Dr. Johnson, who at a 
sake of the genuine feeling of the singer. later period of the century gave laws to 
The old ballad is the simplest style of the poetasters of the age, spared no op- 
poetry we possess, and the charm of it to portunity, as Boswell tellsus, to decry the 
modern ears lies in its directness, its old ballads generally. Bishop Percy, be- 
pathos, its arch quaintness of expression, tween whom and Jchnson, by the way, 
in the occasional sweetness of the music, there was ever a warm friendship, had too 
in the manly strength of the thought. It fine a perception of the charm of ballad 
has been said that the ballad is the true poetry to have his faith greatly injured by 
spring-head of history; with greater truth the current belief; but there are indications 
it may be said that it is the source from that even Percy, exquisite though his taste 
whence spring the Drama and the _ was, did sometimes yield to the pressure 
Epic, and it is impossible to study the of his critical opponents. Nevertheless 
works of the great English poets without the work done by Percy is of inestimable 
seeing how much they stand indebted to value. Not only did he himself possess a 
their predecessors the balladists. genius for this kind of poetry superior in 

It is curious to note how recently the Wordsworth’s judgment to that of any 
ballads of which we are now so proud other man by whom in modern times it 
came to be regarded as things of worth has been cultivated, but he was the first to 
that merited preservation in a printed bring together in a readable form the 
form. Many of the ballads of Denmark finest of our English ballads. The result 
were collected towards the close of the was far more splendid than Percy could 
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have anticipated. Slowly but surely the 
Religues produced a revolution in English 
poetry, and the effect of the work upon 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Scott was so 
great that it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
call Percy their poetical father. Walter 
Scott was a schoolboy when the work fell 
into his hands. The influence it exercised 
was magical and it was permanent :— 

“T remember weil,” he writes, “the 
spot wliere I read these volumes for the 
first time. It was beneath a huge plata- 
nus-tree, the ruins of what had been in- 
tended for an old-fashioned arbor. The 
summer-day sped onward so fast that, not- 
withstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, 
I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for 
with anxiety, and was found entranced in 
my intellectual banquet. ‘To read and to 
remember was in this instance the same 
thing, and henceforth I overwhelmed my 
school-fellows and all who would hearken 
to me with tragical recitations from the 
ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time 
too I could scrape a few shillings together, 
I bought unto myself a copy of these be- 
loved volumes; nor do I believe I ever 
read a book half so frequently or with half 
the enthusiasm.” 

As we go on we shall meet with other in- 
stances of indebtedness to-Percy, who may 
be said to have infiuenced, no other 
man of his century has done, the spirit of 
modern poetry. The literary history of 
the eighteenth century contains many 
chapters of singular interest, but there is 
scarcely a point in it more significant or 
more strange than the fact that it was, as 
Mr. Allingham has observed, the epoch of 
ballad-editing. This return to the old and 
artless singers of a simpler age was the 
strongest and wisest protest that could be 
raised against the artificial style of verse at 
that time so popular. 

No editor can pretend to fix a date for 
the production of what may justly be 
called the people’s poetry. And not 
only are the dates generally unknown, 
but the authors’ names are unknown also. 
Moreover, the fact that the ballads, up to 
a recent date, had been preserved by oral 
transmission, accounts for a variety of 
readings and gives to the modern editor 
an opportunity: for the exercise of his 
craft. We can trace several of the ballads 


as 


back to the fifteenth century, but there is 
every likelihood that they were old ballads 
then; nor is it possible to discover the 
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origin of a large number of the romantic 
ballads, since the same subjects have been 
treated in popular verse by the early poets 
of Scandinavia and Germany. It has 
been justly observed that this strong 
family likeness to ancient foreign ballads 
is in itself no bad testimony to the age of 
ours. Other evidence may be found in 
incidental allusions to manners 
toms, to and ceremonies 
which passed away many centuries ago; 
in statements made 

Philip Sidney, for 


and cus- 
religious rites 
by early authors- 
instance, 


oir 


wrote ot 


“ Chevy-Chace” as an old ballad in his 
day—and sometimes the use of ballad 
by an old poet shows to some extent its 


antiquity. Scattered through the plays of 
Shakspeare are many lines or stanzas from 
popular ballads. It was ina 


the ballad of Gernutus that 


| probability 


suggested to 





the dramatist the plot of the Aferchant of 
Venice ; it was apparently from ballad 
also that he gained important hints with 
regard to the plot of Aizg Lear. Three 


hundred years, however, is comparatively 
a short life for a ballad, and we may be 
sure, that many of our best 
from an earlier age. But we 
are as unable to fix the period of these 
compositions as the Spaniards are to assign 
a date to their ballads. On the 
introduction of the printing press a few 
ballads were published, and there is reason 


pieces of this 


si! 
kind date 


famous 





to believe that the “Lytell Geste of 
Robyn Hode” appeared in 1489, and the 
* Nut-browne Mayde,” which has been 


modernised and spoilt by Prior, in 1502: 
these, however, are exceptions to an 
almost universal rule, and while the poeti- 
cal ballads were neglected, a number of 


very inferior productions bearing the 
name of ballads were issued from the 
press. 


The Old English ballad may be said, 
therefore, as we have before observed, to 
have first assumed a place in literature in 
the eighteenth century. Allan Ramsay— 
a good though somewhat artificial song- 
writer, and the well-known author of that 
delicious pastoral, “‘The Gentle Shep- 
herd,”—was one of the first to print seve- 
ral ballads in his Zvergreen and in his Zza- 
table Miscellany. The Miscellany, which 
is by far the more important of the two 
selections, is, however, chiefly remarkable 
as a repertory of songs, which Ramsay, in 
good faith no doubt, dedicates to the 
ladies, observing that the pieces he has 
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chosen are free from all impropriety. 
Possibly this might have been true in 
1724, for we must not forget that much 
later in the century refined and modest 
women read Afra Behn’s novels, and that 
Dr. Johnson called Prior a lady’s book— 
but it is certainly not true in 1875; and 
there are many pieces in Ramsay’s volume 
which could not be read aloud in any 
mixed company, and a few which belong 
to the literature of Holywell Street. 

The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
published in 1765, was of far higher ac- 
count; but having already expressed the 
obligation due to Percy from all lovers of 
the ballad, we will merely add that, in 
spite of the defects of the plan, which are 
obvious enough, Professor Aytoun—an 
admirable judge—does not scruple to 
rank Percy above his famous countryman, 
Sir Walter Scott, as an editor of ancient 
minstrelsy, believing that, “ without the 
same advantages in point of accumulated 
information, he transcended him in skill.” 
Scott’s own famous work, the Afinstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, appeared at the be- 
ginning of this century ; and it must never 
be forgotten that, in the compilation of it, 
he owed much to the exhaustless energy 
of John Leyden—a man who combined 
with great originality of mind a power of 
acquisition well-nigh unparalleled, An 
anecdote told by Scott may be inserted 
here. It shows what Leyden might have 
achieved as a ballad-collector, if he had 
not turned his energy into other chan- 
nels :— 

“ An interesting fragment,” says Scott, 
“had been obtained of an ancient historical 
ballad, but the remainder, to the great dis- 
turbance of the editor and his coadjutor, 
was not to be recovered. ‘Iwo days after- 
wards, while the editor was sitting with 
some company after dinner, a sound was 
heard at a distance like the whistling of a 
tempest through the torn rigging of the 
vessel which scuds before it. ‘The sounds 
increased as they approached more near, 
and Leyden (to the great astonishment of 
such of the guests as did not know him) 
burst into the room, chanting the deside- 
rated ballad with the most enthusiastic 
gesture, and all the energy of what he 
used to call the saw-éones of his voice. It 
turned out that he had walked between 
forty and fifty miles and back again, for 
the sole purpose of visiting an old person 
who possessed this precious remnant of 
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antiquity.” In the progress of his work, 
Scott obtained assistance from several per- 
sons, among others, from Herd, who had 
himself published an indifferent selection 
of Scottish songs and ballads about thirty 
years previously. Everybody was willing 
to help Scott, and no one felt a grudge at 
the literary success of a man so entirely 
free from vanity, and so modest in his esti- 
mate of his own powers. The Afinstrelsy 
may be accounted a splendid success, for 
it contained, in addition to a large 
amount of interesting information, a great 
number of ballads never before published, 
some of these being perhaps among the 
most valuable we possess. “As to where 
and how,” observes Mr. Allingham, 
“Scott got those ballads and versions 
which were not before in print, and still 
more in regard to his manipulations, 
we are generally left in fog.” Yet it 
would seem that Scott states clearly 
enough, in his Introduction, the sources 
from whence he gained his ballad prizes, 
though he does not give the special history 
of each separate acquisition. Moreover, 
he states definitely that “ No liberties have 
been taken, either with the recited 
written copies of thése ballads, further than 
that, where they disagree—which is by no 
means unusual—the editor, in justice to 
the author, has uniformly preserved what 
seemed to him the best or most poetical 
reading of the passage.” He adds, too, 
that “the utmost care has been taken 
never to reject a word or phrase used by a 
reciter, however uncouth or antiquated,” 
and in spite of the “fog” Mr. Allingham 
is ready to allow that the ballads have 
gained very much on the whole from Scott’s 
treatment, and lost nothing of the least 
substantial consequence. 

Passing over some inferior, although 
not uninteresting selections made by 
Buchan, Motherwell, Jamieson, and 
others, we come to Professor Aytoun’s 
Ballads of Scotland—a book which shows 
in large measure the judgment and taste 
of the distinguished editor. The notes are 
full of interest, and the reader who wishes 
to gain a good deal of information about 
ballad literature, clearly and pertinently 
expressed, will do well to read them, and 
also the introduction. If any one have 
an insatiable appetite for ballads, whether 
they be good or bad, and wishes to learn 
everything that can be said about them, 
we advise him to obtain a copy of the vast 


or 
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collection made in 1857 by Professor 
Child, and published in eight volumes at 
3oston. It is an extraordinary work, the 
fruit of unwearied toil, and of enthusiastic 
interest ; and so completely has the editor 
achieved his purpose of producing all the 
old ballads extant that the honor he has 
gained is not likely to be snatched from 
him in the future. The latest selection 
with which we are acquainted, and one 
which, since it is published in Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.’s “Golden Treasury” 
Series, is likely to attain the widest popu- 
larity, is entitled Zhe Ballad Book, and is 
edited by Mr. Allingham, whose poetical 
fame is established as the author of several 
charming lyrics. In this little volume the 
editor has brought together about eighty 
old ballads, which he has preceded by an 
elaborate preface, explaining the system 
on which he has worked. We cannot al- 
together commend the style of this pre- 
face, which contains, as it seems to us, 
some expressions which might have been 
advantageously omitted; but Mr. Alling- 
ham writes on a subject with which he is 
thoroughly acquainted, and has much to 
say which will be new to many readers. 
His plan has been to’ leave out modern 
interpolations, confessed or obvious, and 
so to collate existing versions as to pro- 
duce the ballads in a complete and consis- 
tent form. In order to do this, however, 
he has had “ to view them by the light of 
imaginative truth,” which we should re- 
gard as a rather dangerous process, were 
it not for the assurance that the stories are 
essentially unchanged. As far as we have 
compared these ballads with former ver- 
sions, we think that in his manipulation 
Mr. ,Allingham has exhibited taste and 
judgment—qualities without which no 
editor of old ballads can have a chance of 
success. For there is no perfect text of 
these poems which can be safely followed, 
but the editor is generally forced to com- 
pare several versions, and to gather from 
each the stanzas which seem most worthy 
of preservation. 

And now, having made these cursory 
remarks about English and Scottish bal- 
lads and ballad editors, let us turn to the 
poems themselves, and note a few charac- 
teristics that belong to them as a class. 
One striking feature is the tragic character 
of many of the pieces. ‘The ballad-writer 
delighted in horrors, and it may be said, 
without much exaggeration, that a track 
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of blood is visible over the wide field of 
ballad poetry. In the most popular and 
in the least known ballads this red line is 
visible. In the admirable poem, “The 
Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” a quarrel over 
the wine leads to a challenge between a 
man and his brothers-in-law. At the 
meeting-place, on the bonnie banks o’ 
Yarrow, nine armed men attack him, and 
he declares that, however unequal the con- 
test, he will fight them all— 


Two has he hurt and three has slain 
On the bloody braes o’ Yarrow, 

But the stubborn knight crept in behind 
And pier¢ ed his body thorough. 


His wife, meanwhile, has dreamt an omi 
nous dream, and her brother gives as the 
t 


reading of it that her husband is killed on 
Yarrow :— 


She’s torn the ril head, 
TT} re baith t 1; aces 
nat were aith Draid and narrow ; 
She's kilted up her lang claithing 
And she’s awa to Yarrow. 


bons frae her 


She's ta’en him in her arms twa, 
And gi’en him kisses thorough, 
And wi’ her tears has washed his wounds 


On the dowie banks o’ Yarrow. 


She kiss’d his lips, she kaim’d his hair, 
As aft she had dune before, O; 

And there wi’ grief her heart did break, 
Upon the banks o’ Yarrow. 


Here, as elsewhere, whatever is done is 
done completely; there are no_ half 
measures. ‘The wound is thorough, so are 
the kisses, and so is the wife’s grief, for it 
breaks her heart. In “ Binnorie,” a singu- 
larly striking ballad, two sisters are courted 
by one knight, and the eldest, jealous of 
his love for her sister, calling her to the 
river-side, suddenly pushes her in, and she 
is drowned by the bonnie mill-dams o’ 
Binnorie. A harper passing by sees the 
sweet pale face, makes a harp of her breast- 
bone and strings of her yellow hair, and 
bringing the harp to her father’s hall, lays 
it upon a stone, whereupon, after the 
fashion of certain modern instruments, it 
begins playing alone, and concludes with 
singing, “ as plain as plain could be,” 

There sits my sister who drownéd me 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 

The story of Edom O’Gordon gives a 
vivid picture of domestic warfare in a bar- 
barous age. Edom attacks a castle in the 
absence of its lord, wishing to gain the 
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lady for his prize, and in his rage at her 
resistance sets fire to the place, and burns 
up all the people in it, excepting one 
young girl, who is let down over the wall 
only to fall on the point of Gordon’s 
spear :— 


O, bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks, 
And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 


Whereon the red blood dreeps. 


Then wi’ his spear he turns her owre ; 
O gin her face was wan! 

He said, “ Ye are the first that e’er 
I wished alive again.” 


her; 


He cam, and lookit again at 
O gin her face was white! 
I might hae spared that bonnie face 


To hae been some man’s delight. 


“ 


‘Busk and boun, my merry men : 
For ill dooms, I do guess 
I cannot look on that bonnie fa 
As it lies on the grass.’ ” 
Sad, too, and beautiful as sad, is the 
ballad of “ Fair Annie of Lochroran,” who 
sails to her lover’s castle, and is refused 
admittance by his mother, speaking as in 
her son’s name, upon which fair Annie, 
setting sail again, is drowned, and her 
body brought across the foam to Lord 
Gregory, who, having learnt his mother’s 
treachery, had hastened, but too late, to 
the shore :— 
And syne he kissed her on the cheek, 
And kissed her on the chin; 
And syne he kissed her on the mouth, 
But there was nae breath within. 
“OQ, wae betide my mother ! 
An ill death may she dee! 
She turned my true love frae my 
Who cam sae far to me!” 


The ballad of “ Willie and May Marga- 
ret” has a like tale to tell of a mother’s 
treachery, but in this story the tragic inci- 
dent is reversed ; the young man comes to 
seek his love, and on her refusing, as he sup- 
poses, to open the door, he rides back again 
through the stormy flood and is drowned, 
just as May Margaret, having dreamed her 
lover was at the gate, wakes out of her 
heavy sleep, and calls to her mother to read 
her dream. The mother confesses that 
Willie had been at the gates half an hour 
before. Out runs Margaret into the night 
towards Clyde’s water, the strength of 
which would drown five hundred men ; in 
she steps, free and bold, but not until she 
has waded to the chin does she find the 
dead body of her lover :— 
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’Twas a whirlin’ pot of Clyde’s water 

She got sweet Willie in. 
“QO, ye’ve had a cruel mither, Willie ! 

And I have had anither ; 

But we shall sleep in Clyde’s water, 
Like sister and like brither.” 

When the water o’ Clyde left roaring, 
And the sun shone warm and fair, 

They found these two in each ither’s arms 
Like lovers true as they were. 

Mothers, by the way, are generally ev:l- 
doers in the eyes of ballad-writers, and 
terrible are the pains said to await them in 
consequence. Women, too, in many 
cases, are far from possessing the gentler 
virtues of their sex. Robin Hood, it will 
be remembered, owed his death to an act as 
treacherous as that ascribed to Jael. It 
was a Jew’s daughter who wiled little Sir 
Hugh of Lincoln into her chamber, tied 
his hands and feet, pierced him with a 
knife, caught his heart’s blood in a golden 
cup, and cast his body intoa well. It was 
a woman—she is known as fair Catherine 
in the ballad—who invited her fickle 
lover, young Redin, to spend the nigh 
with her, “ birled” him with ale and wine, 
and killed him in his sleep. It was a wo- 
man who let Lammikin into the castle, in 
order that he might kill Lord Weare’s wife 
and infant son; and we read with the high- 
est satisfaction that she suffered at the stake 
for her crime. One might wish the same 
punishment had been inflicted on the 
Baroness of Brackley, who urges her hus- 
band to fight, knowing he must be killed, 
and afterwards welcomes the men who 
had slain him; and on Lord Ronald’s 
lady love, who poisoned him at dinner :— 
Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Ronald, my 
sonr 

gat ye your 
young man? 
I dined wi’ my love; 
soon, 


For I'm weary wi’ hunting, and fain would lie 
doun. 


Where dinner, my handsome 


mither, make my bed 


O, I fear ye are poison’d, Lord Ronald, my 

son! 

O, I fear ye are poison’d, my handsome young 
man ! 

O, yes! I am poison’d! 
bed soon! 

For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie 
doun.* 


Mither, make my 


— 


* The poisoning art was but too familiar in 
those rude days, and is frequently referred to 


by the ballad-writers. In that delightful col- 
lection of ancient German songs and ballads, 


14 
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The old ballads, in short, abound in 
acts of barbarous cruelty, in unnatural 
crimes, and pitiful positions. Some of the 
plots are indeed so repulsive that an 
editor, who, like Mr. Allingham, caters for 
general readers, is forced to omit several 
pieces altogether, which would otherwise 
be worthy of a place in his selection. 
The nature exhibited in these poems is the 
nature belonging to a turbulent, unsettled 
time, when lust knew no refinements, and 
warfare no moderation ; when brutal pas- 
sions and brutal cruelty were unrestrained 
by law, and when the people’s poets 
uttered what they had to say in the plain- 
est language they could use. It may be 
true, as Mr. Matthew Arnold observes, 
that ballad metres are unfitted to express 
the higher tones of poetical thought and 
feeling; but they are exactly fitted for 
verse that is intended to be recited or 
sung before an audience unaccustomed to 
suppress emotion or to conceal the coarse 
and painful facts of life behind ambiguous 
phrases. 

The late Alexander Smith declared that 
it was impossible to imitate the ancient 
ballad. “There is no modern attempt,” 
he writes, “ which could by any chance or 
possibility be mistaken for an original. 


You read the date upon it as legibly as 
upon the letter you received yesterday. 
However dexterous the workman, he is 
Giscovered—a word blabs, the turn of a 


phrase betrays him.” This is expressed a 
little too strongly, for imitations of old 
ballads have deceived before now men of 
high cultivation, if not of fine critical dis- 
cernment ;‘ and it is a remarkable proof of 
this that the Lord President Forbes, and 
Sir Gilbert Eliot of Minto, testified to their 
belief in the antiquity of “ Hardyknute” 
by contributing to the expense of publish- 
ing the first edition in folio. The decep- 
tion practised by Lady Wardlaw led Dr. 
Robert Chambers, in his old age, to sus- 
pect that that lady, who died in 1727, was 
the author of a large number of our finest 
ballads; but his argument will not bear 
examination; not only is “ Hardyknute,” 
Lady Wardlaw’s acknowledged production, 
a feeble poem, and as inferior to the 
ballads ascribed to her as Mr. Tupper’s 
proverbial sayings are inferior to Solo- 
mon’s, but when the ballad is‘ carefully ex- 





Des Knaben Wunderhorn, there is a significant 
poem of this kind, entitled, ‘ Grossmutter 
Schlangenkéchin.”’ 
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amined, several marks will be found that 
distinguish it from the simpler and more 
powerful workmanship of an earlier age. 
Indeed, the “ Lady Wardlaw Heresy,” as 
it has been called, has been so thoroughly 
exposed by Mr. Clyne and other writers, 
that it will suffice to have alluded to it 
thus briefly. The temporary interest 
caused by the controversy fifteen years ago 
is not likely to be revived. 

But if it be well nigh impossible so to 
imitate the old ballad as to escape detec- 
tion, the spirit that inspired the minstrels 
who sang or recited their verses several 
centuries ago, and touched the people's 
heart in doing so, has survived to these 
modern days. 

One of the worst instances we remem- 
ber of a fine old ballad being transformed 
into a modern shape, is the version of the 
“ Nut-browne Mayde,” produced by Prior 
under the title of “ Henry and Emma.” 
Prior is a splendid epigrammatist, his 
occasional verses sparkle with wit, he is 
the Tom Moore of the eighteenth century, 
and much of his poetry is delightful for its 
ease and abandon ; but Prior, like most of 
the poets of his time, was too much of the 
town wit to appreciate the natural charms 
of ballad poetry. Therefore, in his poem 
“written upon the Model of the Nut- 
browne Mayde,” Venus and Cupid, Cyn- 
thia and Mars, play their part, as in most 
of the artificial poetry of that age: Henry 
invokes Jove, and Emma calls upon “ po- 
tent Venus” and her son, to attest the 
fervency of her affection. The whole 
piece is written in a stilted, grandiloquent 
style, and we agree heartily with the ver- 
dict of Dr. Johnson, that it is “a dull and 
tedious dialogue, which excites neither 
esteem for the man, nor tenderness for the 
woman.’’ Goldsmith’s nature was more 
fitted for appreciating the simplicity and 
directness of ballad poetry, and his “ Her 
mit,” published in the same year with the 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, will 
compare not unfavorably with Percy’s 
“ Friar of Orders Grey.” Mallet’s ballad 
of “Margaret’s Ghost,” which was pub- 
lished in 1724 in the Plain Dealer, and 
translated into Latin verse by Vincent 
Bourne, is called by Ritson one of the 
finest ballads that was ever written. ‘Ve 
cannot accept this criticism. ‘The artifi- 
cial character of some of the lines is ill 
adapted to the simplicity of ballad poetry : 
in the following stanza, for instance— 
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This is the dark and dreary hour, 
When iniured ghosts complain, 
Now yawuiog graves give up their dead 
To haunt the faithless swain, 
a commonplace thought is expressed in 
the conventional diction of the period. 
The modern poem was probably suggest- 
ed by the fine old ballad, “ Sweet William’s 
Ghost,” but we do not think it can be 
compared with the original. In that 
‘terrific old Scottish tale,” as Sir Walter 
Scott termed it, Margaret follows the rest- 
less spirit through the long winter night 
until she reaches the churchyard. Her 
question, on arriving there, and the answer 
she received, are strangely pathetic: 
Is there any room at your head, Willy? 
Or any room at your feet? 
Or any room at your side, Willy, 
Wherein that I may creep? 
There’s no room at my head, Marg’ret, 
There's no room at my feet, 
There's no room at my side, Marg’ret, 
My coffin is made so meet. 


Mickle, the translator of the Zusiad, 
was a young man when Percy’s book ap- 
peared, and like many of the poetasters of 
the day tried his hand at the ballad. One 
of his pieces is still remembered, since it 
delighted the “immature taste” of Sir 


Walter Scott, and suggested, ‘in all pro- 
bability, the noble romance of Kenilworth. 


Scott wished to call the novel like the 
ballad, Cumnor Had, but in deference to 
the wishes of his publisher substituted the 
present title. The first stanza, Scott wrote 
in old age, had a peculiar species of en- 
chantment for his youthful ear, “ the force 
of which is not even now entirely spent.” 
The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 

Grainger, who wrote a long and weari- 
some poem in blank verse on “ The Sugar 
Cane,” was the intimate friend of Percy ; 
and to this friendship we owe the “ exqui- 
site ballad,” as Mr. Forster calls it, of 
“ Bryan and Pereene.” It is a mournful 
ditty enough, and so far is in strict accord- 
ance with the tragic spirit which pervades 
our old ballad poetry. Bryan, after being 
absent for more than a year from his lady 
love, a West-Indran, leaps into the water 
as his ship approaches the land, in order 
to reach her arms the sooner. The lady 
displays a handkerchief he had left her on 
parting, and as he approaches the shore— 
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Then through the white surf did she haste, 
To clasp her lovely swain ; 

When, ah! a shark bit through his waist; 
His heart’s blood dyed the main. 


At seeing which the lady of course gives 
up the ghost also, as is but fitting under 
such circumstances. The ballad is no 
doubt intended to be infinitely affecting, 
but we confess that it does not affect us, 
which is owing perhaps to the common- 
place diction in which the pitiful event is 
recounted, The lady with her raven hair, 
her cheeks decked with. dewy rosebuds, 
her eyes shining like diamonds, and dressed 
in her best array of sea-green silk, seems 
to us scarcely more lifelike than one of the 
lady dummies which may be seen sitting 
in the windows of a West-End tailor, and 
the “lovely swain” himself, although too 
good perhaps to make a meal for a shark, 
is but a poor hero for a ballad. 

But the most popular ballad produced 
in the last century—a ballad still familiar 
to every schoolboy—is Cowper’s “ John 
Gilpin.” There never was a more suc- 
cessful production, It attained its reputa- 
tion at a stride. Henderson, the actor, 
recited it to a crowded audience at Free- 
mason’s Hall; it was printed in ballad 
form to be sold or sung in the streets; 
artists innumerable illustrated Gilpin’s 
doughty of horsemanship; and 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
that poem is still the delight of all readers, 
young orold. “The ballad,’’ wrote Cow- 
per, “is a sort of composition I was ever 
fond of, and if graver matters had not 
called me another way, I should have 
addicted myself to it more than to any 
other.” Some of his earliest attempts at 
verse-making were in this direction, for 
when quite a young man he produced, as 
he tells us, “several halfpenny ballads, 
two or three of which had the honor to be 
popular.” And here we may remind the 
reader, in passing, that Cowper’s. German 
contemporary, Gottfried Birger, catching 
his inspiration from the study of Percy’s 
Reliques, which were published when he 
was a youth of seventeen, gained the best 
part of his fame as a ballad-writer, and 
that some of the most exquisite produc- 
tions of Germany’s principal poets, Schiller 
and Goethe, appear in the ballad form. 

Contemporaneously in England and in 
Germany there was a revolt against the 
artificial school of poetry and a return to 
the simplicity of earlier times, and it would 


deeds 
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be interesting to point out, if we had space 
for such an exposition, how the poets of 
the two countries acted and re-acted upon 
each other. This, at least, may be said 
with truth, that almost every poet, whether 
English or German, who flourished at the 
close of last century, or in the early years 
of this century, shows a profound sympa- 
thy with the feeling that gives life to the 
old ballads. In our country this sympathy 
directed the poetical course of Scott, domi- 
nated the genius of Coleridge and of Words- 
worth, influenced in a considerable mea- 
sure the rhythmical efforts of Southey, and 
moved with a secret but irresistible force 
many a smaller poet, who, if there were 
still, as in days of the troubadours, a min- 
strel college, would be entitled to a certi- 
ficate of merit. 

Of all modern writers, Scott retains, we 
think, in the largest degree, the force and 
picturesqueness of style which distinguish- 
ed the old minstrels. His description of 
Flodden Field, while exhibiting an artistic 
skill unknown in earlier times, has the 
spirit and movement, the directness and 
heartiness, which delight us in the bal- 
ladists, and, as a writer in the Zimes has 
lately remarked, his “ Bonnie Dundee” is, 
of all Jacobite ballads, “ one of the most 
spirited and soul-stirring.” In “ Young 
Lochinvar,” a modern version of an old 
story, Scott gives another fine specimen of 
rapid and vigorous narrative which would 
have delighted the wandering singers of 
an earlier age. Lord Macaulay too, 
caught with singular felicity the strain of 
the ballad singers, and there is not a school- 
boy in England who has not read, we had 
almost said who cannot recite, “ The 
Battle of Naseby,” or the glorious story of 


How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


And in some of the poets who have 
lately passed away, as well as in others 
who are happily still able to receive our 
love and homage, there are similar signs 
of affection for the ballad. Mrs. Browning 
displays them frequently, although it must 
be acknowledged that the high effort ex- 
hibited in her verse is generally opposed 
to the directness and simplicity demanded 
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from the balladist. Mr. Browning is never 
more picturesque, more vigorous, more 
able to stir the pulses, than when he sur- 
renders himself to the emotion of the ballad. 
Truly says a writer in the Sfectator; that 
Mr, Browning’s ballads are among his 
most spirited poems. “ They throb with 
a keer, sharp pulse of tense energy and 
excitement, which makes the eye and 
heart of his readers converge on the one 
point of sight of his narrative, and never 
dare to withdraw themselves till that point 
is reached.” These ballads are by no 
means the finest works produced by the 
poet, but they are the most popular, and 
even persons who obstinately refuse to 
admire Mr. Browning’s poetry will do jus- 
tice to “The Ride from Ghent to Aix,” 
and to the noble story of “ The Breton 
Pirate, Hervé Riel,” which appeared in 
the CoRNHILL about four years ago, The 
Poet Laureate, too, has given us some 
charming examples of what a writer of the 
highest culture and of exquisite taste can 
produce in this direction. So have Mr. 
Rossetti, Mr. Kingsley, the late Sidney 
Dobell, and other poets, who are all more 
or less indebted to the ballad-singers of 
earlier days. 

There is a mighty difference, of course, 
between the ballad of literary culture and 
the ballad produced in an untutored pe- 
riod, but the “ one touch of nature” makes 
the resemblance stronger than the diver- 
sity; and no one who reads Lady Anne 
Lindsay’s “Auld Robin Gray,” or Mr. 
Rossetti’s “Stratton Water,” can doubt 
that the inspiration which gave birth to 
the rude minstrelsy of a rude age is as 
potentasever. Indeed, it would be possi- 
ble to make a charming selection of ballads 
—Mr. Palgrave would call them “ ballads 
in court dress” —dating from the beginning 
of the century, and among them might be 
included a number of humorous pieces 
from the pen of Mr. Thackeray and other 
well-known writers, which would impart 
a racy flavortothe volume. The element 
of humor is rarely perceptible in the old 
ballad, but in the ballad produced by men 
of letters it is a frequent characteristic, and 
many an admirable specimen is to be met 
with in the recent literature both of Eng- 
Jand and of America,—Cornhill Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


* THE LITTLE RIFT.” 


hurry “home from 


nor from home to 


JONATHAN did not 
his forge that evening, 
the Males’ house. 

He wanted to see Andrew again, and 
yet he could not help wishing to avoid it, 
If there were to be a cross-fire over his 
head all the evening on the one painful 
subject, he felt he could hardly make the 
evening short enough. He felt he cou/d 
not look ign zant when he knew every- 
thing. He had never been schooled to 
act a part, and he hated the thought of 
having to do it now. Of all things he 
hated the feeling of not being open and at 
his ease with Andrew. His great hope 
was that Martha Male would forbear to 
speak on the subject of ’Scilla till Andrew 
wes stronger. But it was a piece of dis- 
cretion he hardly dared to expect. 

When his mother had cleared away the 
tea things, and he had lifted the great 
black kettle off the fire, and filled the lit- 
tle wooden tub for her to wash up the cups 
and plates, as he did every night, Jona- 
than felt he had better go. 

His heart warmed as he went up the 
Males’ garden path at the thought of see- 
ing "Drew. For a moment he forgot that 
there was anything to fear or avoid, as he 
knocked at the door and saw his mate’s 
honest face, pale and thin, but still the 
same face, lifted up and turned towards 
him from the corner by the fire. 

A quiet lightt came at the same time 
over the pale face at the sight of Jona- 
than. He stretched out his hand to meet 
the large brown sinewy hand held to- 
wards him. 

“Well, Drew.” 

“ Well, Jonathan.” 

That was all, but it was quite enough. 

Mrs. Male drew forward achair. “ Take 
a seat, Jonathan,” she said, wiping her 
eyes, and forgetting her resentment when 
she saw her boy and Jonathan together 
agreed, 

Jonathan sat down. 

* How do you think he looks ?” asked 
Martha, scrutinizing Andrew, who sat 
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looking into the fire, rather bashful at be 
ing so much considered. 

“He don’t look much of a man yet, 
missus,” said Jonathan. “ We can’t ex 
pect it yet.” 

And his eyes fell again on the thin strip 
of a hand that was lying nerveless on 
Andrew’s knees,—a hand that, a few weeks 
ago, had been as strong, though not as 
large as his own. 

They talked on in the twilight for an 
hour or so, but there was no mention of 
Scilla. Jonathan had more respect for 
Martha than he had had before. His 
mother could hardly have behaved with 
more discretion—his dear little deaf mo- 
ther, who never did the wrong thing, and 
was always as meek and gentle as if she 
had. 

The talk was not very interesting . 
about Mr. May’s cough and Mr. Byles’s 
last symptoms, the new wall the squire 
was putting up in Sidman’s Acre, and 
such village gossip. ‘Jonathan noticed 
that it seemed to tire Andrew very much, 
He sat patiently listening, only easing his 
leg now and then, or giving the fire a stir 
for a little variety. But his face looked 
weary and worn, and he never joined in 
the conversation. 

“ Drew ought to be in his bed, missus,” 
Jonathan said at last. 

“The church clock’s a-gone eight,” 
said Abraham, quite ready for bed, but 
feeling cautiously for his wife’s opinion, 
She was playing alittle game to-night, and 
woe be to himif he spoiled it by any 
false step. 

A very innocent game it was, only to 
leave Andrew and Jonathan together. She 
felt sure it would do the boy good to have 
a talk with his friend. One had always 
been sent for when the other was in trou- 
ble since they were boys. 

But Jonathan nearly spoiled the game 
—perhaps not altogether innocently—by 
rising to say good-night when Mrs, Male 
had moved to light her candle. 

A frown and a wink sent him straight 
back into his seat. ‘There was something 


almost threatening in the frown. Jona- 
than did not quite understand it. Only 


this much he understood, that it was as 
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much as his place in his hostess’ esteem 
was worth to refuse to sit down again. 
“ You can have a crack youtwo when 


the old folks is a-gone to bed. ‘Drew, 
you'll latch the door after Jonathan, that’s 
a good boy.” 

“’Drew ’s very tired,” said Jonathan. 
“JT don’t think it "ll be kind to keep him 
out of his bed.” 

3ut_ Andrew looked up and met his 
friend’s eyes. His face said as plainly as 
words could, “ Don’t go!” And Jona- 
than stayed on, and closed the door be- 
hind the old folk as they went up the 
stair together. 

“How ‘Il you get up ?” asked Jona- 
than, looking at ’Drew’s broken leg. “ I 
can’t help you if you ’ve got to lock the 
door after me.” 

‘Drew pointed over shoulder. 
“ They’ve made me a bed here on the 
mattress. It'll save my legs a few days. 
Sit down, won’t you ?” 

Jonathan sat down again, and they both 
looked into the fire. 

“ T’ve been sorry not to come to see 
you, ’Drew,” Jonathan began; “I 
couldn’t go to Hepreth very well of late.” 

’Drew said nothing. 

“T hope you didn’t take it unkindly, 
he went on. “I’m afraid the time was 
long while you were in there.”’ 

“It was long,’ said ’Drew. Then he 
was silent a minute before he said: 
“Time seems heavy when your heart’s 
heavy. It seems a sight of years since | 
‘went in that place.” 

After another pause he went on: “ The 
thing I want for now’s to get well and get 
about again, that I may bottom this as has 
happened sin’ I been gone. You've not 
heard nothing more I suppose ?” he asked, 
looking up anxiously. 

Jonathan looked into the fire and said 
nothing. 

Andrew believed he was lost in thought 
about who could have wronged ’Scilla, 
and he liked Jonathan none the less for 
it. Ifhe had heard anything, Jonathan 
would have been the first to tell him. 

“ And if you’re the same man as you 
used to be,” Andrew continued, “ you'll 
help me, too, For if he’s alive on this 
earth, I'll find him and make him suffer for 
it.” His thin lips trembled as he spoke. 

“You haven’t seen her, Jonathan, 
have you ?” he asked presently ; “ not of 
late ?” 
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“ Not very late,” said Jonathan. He 
was too much cccupied with thinking how 
he should answer Andrew’s more moment- 
ous questions, to know quite what he was 
saying. He forgot that he had seen 
Scilla only this week. This time he was 
absent, but his friend did not know it. 

“ Well, I’ve seen her,” said Andrew. 
The tone of his voice called Jonathan 
back to himself. 

“ You've seen her?” he repeated, in as- 
tonishment. ‘Scilla was to have been in 
the workhouse the before. How 
could Andrew have come across her ? 

“On the road to-day. She 
walking. Shedidn’t noticeme. She never 
looked at nothing—only at the—he sto 
peda minute, and then as if he forced |] 
self to say it—* the child.” 

He was shading his face now wit 
hand, partly resting his forehead on it. 
There was a tenderness and a sh: 
his;voice, that went straight to Jonathan’s 
heart. Hesat quite silent now. 
ed as if everything had been summed up 
in that one word that he had wrung from 
his lips: all the past, the shame, the hope 
the future, ¢Aa/, standing | 
tween him and his lost love. 

“’Drew,” said Jonathan, feeling he 


day 


nt 
out 


was 


lame 1n 


lessness of 


must speak, “I’d give up thinking and 
fretting about who it is. It’s past and 
done, and it can’t be mended. It won’t 


make it lighter to bear if you find out 
who it is. I wish you'd be ruled by me 
in this.” 


He spoke more earnestly than he 


thought. He could not help being anx- 
ious to dissuade his friend from his worse 


than useless quest. 

Andrew looked up at him with a mixed 
expression of surprise and pain. 

“It ’ud do me “his good,” ; 
sternly, “that it ud ease my mind to give 
him—not his deserts, for I couldn’t do that 
—but the nearest thing toit as I could do. 
It ’ud ease my mind to call him what he 
is—the biggest villain as ever crawled this 
earth. It 'ud ease my mind—Jonathan, 
you’ve never had a sweetheart,” he said 
suddenly, his voice falling with a kind of 
pity for his friend, upon whom no ’Scilla 
had ever smiled. 

“ ’Drew, you'll be making yourself ill,” 
said Jonathan, rising to go ; “ I'd best be 
going.” 

“ Maybe you had,” he answered, weari- 

And the two friends parted, and nei- 


' ; 
he said 


1 


ly. 
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ther was happy. What had come to Jona- 
than, asked Andrew, that he would not 
help him to find out the man who had 
ruined ’Scilla ? 


CHAPTER XXII. 


EVER WIDENING. 


“ JONATHAN didn’t stop not long with 
you,” was Mrs. Male’s comment as she 
poured out Andrew’s cup of tea the next 
morning. It was Sunday, and she had 
both her son and husband to sit down 
with her to breakfast ; but her usual satis- 
faction at this was a little marred by the 
fact, or the fancy, that Andrew looked no 
happier for “ easing his mind ” to his 
friend the night before. 

Andrew said little in reply, for there was 
little to say. But Martha would not let 
the subject drop. 

“ He don’t seem to be not as he used to 
be, don’t Jonathan,” she exclaimed, pour- 
ing her tea into the saucer, and sipping it 
between her sentences. “I can’t get over 
his not asking Mr. Falk for the light cart 
to fetch you home. It’s the first time, as 
I says to him,—and me there 
again the chimley,—as he ever said nay 
when I ast him do somethink for you.” 

“ He didn’t say nothink as how it was, 
I suppose ?” she continued, with woman- 
ish pertinacity, seeing that Andrew would 
volunteer nothing. 

‘* He said he couldn't do it,” 
drew’s answer. 

“ Well, it’s like a man, it is, 


sitting 


was An- 


} 
not to bot- 


tom it. My belief is there’s somethink 
dark and misterous about Jonathan, as I 
can’t purtend to understand. God for- 


give me if I’ve done him a wrong; but, 
’Drew, I can’t a help thinkin’ it o’ times.” 

“ Thinking what ?” said ’Drew, setting 
his cup down and looking wondering}y at 
his mother. 


“Well, look here; don’t go to fly at 
me before you’ve heerd what I’ve got to 
say. I’m a plain woman, and likes plain 


goings on. Why is it as Jonathan don’t 
come anigh ycu now same as he used to 
do? Why can’t he do you a turn as well’s 
he used to could? Why,” she said, low- 
ering her voice, that Abraham, who was 
dressing upstairs, might not hear her, nor 
the next neighbor either, “ why does he 
look shamed-like and awk’ard when any 
one talks about ’Scilla ?” 

] 


Andrew’s face had flushed 


suddenly. 
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* You don’t mean to say as you think—” 
he began hotly, a horrible suspicion creep- 
ing into his heart in spite of himself. 

“T don’t speak not without thinking, 
"Drew, depend on’t,” she interrupted him, 
persuading herself by her own arguments 
till what had been till this moment a vague 
suspicion, became almost a certainty. 
“It’s a strange thing, as the on’y man as 
folks saw hangin’ about Thorne’s cottage 
that very mornin’ as ever was when the 
news got out about ’Scilla, the on’y man 
was Jonathan; and what 4e was a-doin’ 
there God A’mighty and himself on’y 
knows. But in church he wasn’t, for I 
was there with my very eyes. And him 
that goes there reg’lar every Sunday.” 

Andrew pushed his chair from the table, 
and laid down his knife. 

“ Don’t talk no more o’ such things,” he 
said; “I don’t believe ’em, and what’s 
more, I won't.” 

“ Well, I take it very hard, Drew,” said 
his mother, wiping her eyes, and putting 
her saucer back under its cup, “as you'd 
take what your mother says to you like 
that: it ain’t no account to me who it is, 
so long as it’s not you, But I thought I’d 
say my say, and you can do as you pleases.” 

Andrew thought he was carrying all the 
trouble he could bear already. Itseemed 
there was another blow yet to be dealt 
him. He didn’t believe it; he would not 
believe it. But the seed of suspicion had 
been sown. He knew that, and it made 
him miserable. 

He took his hat and stick and went out. 
He could not bear the house longer. It 
was Sunday, and he had felt he should 
like to go to church that day; but he did 
not know how to go now, and sit by Jona- 
than. If it were untrue—and it must be 
untrue—what a foul thought he was har- 
boring against his mate! If it were un- 
true— 

Andrew could not bearit longer. Clear 
it up he must. ‘To Jonathan he could not 
How in the mere suspicion of the 
thing could he tax him with it? But to 
Jael he could go. She might throw some 
light upon it. She must know more than 
other folk. She must know if there were 
anything against Jonathan. 

It was a hard struggle to him to face 
the certainty of seeing ’Scilla. But facing 
this horrible suspicion all the long Sunday 
through, was even worse, and with all his 
dread of meeting the love that was lost to 
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him, he carried still that mad unreasonable 
longing that hopeless love so often carries 
with it—the longing to see ’Sciila once 
more. . 

He went along very slowly. He could 
hardly have believed he should be able to 
walk so far at all. But sometimes his 
thoughts were so unbearable, they hurried 
him on in spite of himself. Going back 
to the few events of the past weeks, every- 
thing seemed to lend color to his mother’s 
suspicion. 

Jonathan had evaded his questions that 
one day that he came to see him, after he 
had told him of ’Scilla’s misfortune. And 
even when he had broken it to him, how 
embarrassed, almost ashamed, he had 
been. He had pushed his chair back; he 
had not looked him in the face as he used 
to do. 

And, then, he had never come again to 
Hepreth. Saturday after Saturday had 
passed, and he had lain and watched the 
door, and Abraham had come often, his 
mother sometimes, but Jonathan—never. 


His mother noticed Jonathan was 
changed. Could it be all fancy? Had 


he not seen a change in him last night as 
they sat together—they who were never 
happier in old days than when they could 
have a “crack” together? And last night 
they had not been at their ease, whatever 
vas the cause of it. 

And then, like a wave, there came over 
Andrew’s soul the remembrance of Jona- 
than’s eager words: “’Drew, I’d give up 
fretting and thinking who it is. I 
you'd be ruled by mein this.” 

Had there been a meaning in the words, 
then, that had seemed to Andrew so unin- 
telligible ? Was there a key to it now, and 
had Andrew found it? 

The perspiration stood upon his 
head—he felt his hand moist on the 
on which he leant. 

He was going up the green lane now, 
stumbling through the cart-ruts, walking 
with pain and weariness, but still hurrying 
on. In another moment he was at Josiah 
Thorne’s door. 

He lifted the latch: one look into the 
room showed him ’Scilla. was not there. 

Jael was. She was sweeping out the 
little room, in the old thread-bare brown 
gown, just as fh the days that were gone. 
But her face was not what it had been. 
Andrew, agitated as he was, was struck by 
the change in it. 
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She stopped sweeping, put her broom 
down, came forward, and, taking Andrew 
by the arm, without a word led him toa 
seat. 

She sat down, too; and they neither of 
them spoke for some moments: at length, 
in answer to something she saw in Andrew’s 
face, Jael said _—_ 

** She’s not here, Drew. You ain’t like 
She’s gone away for a while.” 

Andrew drew a long breath. He did not 
know till then how much he had dreaded 
seeing ’Scilla. nother moment, and a 
reaction came. 


. 
to see her. 


He did not know before 
how much he had longed tosee her. He 
began to feel the weariness in his limbs, 
to know how he had overtaxed his feeble 
strength. 

And as Jael sat silent, looking at him 


5 


with that worn, grief-stricken face, his 
courage gave way. The stick fell from 


his hand on the floor, and lay there; and 
he bowed his head upon the table, laying 
his head upon His 
shoulders heaved. Jael thought once she 
heard a sound as of a child’ And 
to her eyes the tears came welling, as she 
looked at Andrew. She had not thought 
enough of /zs trouble all this time. She 
could not have believed he would 
felt itso. He had always noticed ’Scilla, 
but she had not thought any one but she 
herself could have loved the simple girl so 
much as this. 

Presently she got up and laid her hand 
on the straight, fair brown hair that fell 
listlessly over his forehead and his arm. 
Andrew looked up and remembered him- 
self. 

“Don’t ’e shame, ’Drew,” 
“there’s no one here but me.” 

‘‘T wanted to hear about it, missus,” he 
said, speaking firmly, in his own voice. 
“Tell me all as you can.” 

“T knowed nothin’ of it,” she said. 
“ You knowed a deal more o’ her doin’s 
than I did, "Drew. And, God forgive me, 
I thought it was you as had ruined her. 
No one ’ud think it could be no one else. 
You was the on’y one as ever took notice 
o’ my gal.” 

“IT want to come on him, missus,” said 
Andrew, hoarsely ; “ I want you to help 
me find him out.” 

“7 can’t help you, ’Drew, my poor 
boy,” she answered, looking compassion- 
ately at him, and emphasizing the /, which 
gave Andrew the impression that she was 


his crossed arms. 
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as helpless and ignorant as he was. 


as helpless, indeed, she was. 


There was another silence, 
Jael, afraid of what questions 


put next, said— 


“ Have you seen Jonathan ? He’s been 
wonderful kind, he has, in this trouble.” 
Andrew looked up eagerly. 


‘“ You’ve seen him then 


, best tell ’e, Drew, as no one 
ye—'Scilla, she’s gone in 





livin’, not for ’em all, and 1 


fa’der, now. The parish wasn’t will in’ 
give Scilla nothin’. ‘They sai 


” 


i al ae 
come 1 the *hous¢ 


Andrew was looking dumbly 
and she went on, trying to 


him. 


“ Every one was very kind 


I ain’t got no faults to find 
Mrs. Myse, she were up 


} 
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Scilla.” 


asked, hurriedly. 





with ’e, "Drew ? what is it 


them hot flushes ? Thea’s.: 


o’ times here, at my side.” 
her hand upon her heart. 


Jonathan said ?” 





secret, 


Andrew had stood up, and was looking 
for his stick. He raised a very pale fz 


when he had found it. 


“* Missus, I can’t bear this no longer. 
don’t know whose done this— 
terrible thought come in my mind, 








“ See’d him one day this last week. 
come up here, very thoughtful like, s 
about what was to come 0’ 


awhile—till so be as gene ie 
gone to his grave. I come 


’Scilla come to the Place, and they’d 
; her wage, if she’d do what 

But she wouldn’t not leave 
ve don’t keer for nothin’ ’cept that. 
Jonathan, he were wonderful kind, he were. 
‘There wasn’t nothin’ he wouldn't 


Andrew’s heart began to beat f 
“ What—what did he say he’d dé 


‘* He said first as his mother 
her, sooner than she shoul 
‘house.’ But it’s him as 
money, so it were the same as for him to 
keep her, poor lad. What’s the matter 


“Tt’s nothin’—go on—what was 


“ Arter that, he Says, Says 
give me somethink for to help me keep 
"Scilla; but, Jonathan, says I—” 
Jael broke off, just in time to save the 
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the love of God tell me, if you can tell me 
—is there . 

Jael catching at the letter of the truth, 
where the spirit could not be given, 
answered quickly, “J can’t tell ’e, Drew 

She knew’ he took it to mean she did 
not know. But to her it was no lie, since 
the words were true. How could she be 
answerable for the meaning Andrew might 
put upon them ? 

She had no misgivings as she sent hi 
away with this answer. Poor Jael! 
had been prepared for plainer untruths 
than this, in the cause of her bed-ridden 
father. 

‘God knows I wouldn’t tell no lies not 
without no purpose,” she said to herself as 
she went on sweeping, “on’y to leave 
fa’der in ’s bed.” 

Andrew walked home as sick at heart 
as when he came. 

No light had been thrown on his terri- 
ble misgivings. He could not frame the 
dread question he had carried in his heart 
for Jael to reply to. 

She had answered it in so far as she 
could. Se believed in Jonathan from the 
bottom of her heart. 

‘ And I believe in him, I do—I believe! 
cried poor Andrew to himself, as he limped 
wearily homewards. But the terrible, 
haunting trouble was still written in his 
face. How long must he carry it ? 
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CuapTrerR XXIII. 
MR. BYLES’S END. 


Tue falling of the leaf had been a hard 
time for others than old Josiah Thorne, 
and the many people who had been in 
trouble in Shelbourne. 

Poor Mr. Byles, who had weathered 
many winters, while every one had said 
that each would be his last, began this 
winter to fade in earnest. He shut him- 
self up more and more, providing an as- 
sistant to take his school for him. More 
and more he retired into his comforter 
and into his chimney-corner, and more 
bottles came weekly from the Hepreth 
chemist. 

The washing-stand, the mantelpiece, 
the chest of drawers, were now thickly 
tenanted with empty phials; while at 
least two or three travelled to and fro by 
the carrier on any stray opportunity, to be 
filled and refilled all the week through. 

But medicines, even the most powerful, 
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fail at last, and a time comes for the most 
ardent worshipper of Esculapius when the 
last bottle is uncorked, the bottle that will 
never be finished, and that will outlive the 
frail life it was called in to support. 

Martha Male was in her bakehouse one 
December day, kneading the shapeless 
lumps of dough, that were to come out of 
the white heat of the oven light and sweet 
as bread could be. Andrew was standing 
by her, leaning on his stick, listlessly 
watching his mother’s plump hands deftly 
pinching and shaping the week’s loaves. 
He could not work yet; very little read- 
ing tired him, and he was as restless as he 
was dispirited. It was a change to come 
into the bakehouse and watch the baking, 
a thing he had never done since he was a 
boy. 

3ut a neighbor came in and broke the 
monotony of the long morning. 

“ Martha,” she said, “they’ve been a- 
lookin’ for you everywhere. Master Byles, 
he’s taken bad, and he’s a-wanting you. 
He won’t have no one else but you or 
Jael a-nigh him, and Jael, poor thing, she 
can’t leave home, not now.” 

“ My comfort !” said Mrs. Male, seeing 
before her a prospect of many weeks, per- 
haps months, of waiting upon the school- 
master, who was always “ bad,” and never 
much worse. “My comfort, woman! 
and ’Drew here at home, and no one to 
do for him, not if I go out a-nursing of 
other folks. Why ever didn’t the poor 
man never marry, to be a-leavin’ of him- 
self to other folk, when he should have 
them as it ‘ud be their dooty to do for 
him? Well,” she said, dubbing a plump 
forefinger into the middle of each doughy 
loaf, and leaving a clean round hole as if 
it had been done with a walking-stick, 
“well, I suppose as I must go. Leave 
the poor man to die in his bed I can’t. It 
‘ud lie forever at my door if I did.” 

She scraped off the dough that had 
stuck to her fingers with a sharp piece of 
stick, and giving her hands a rub with her 
apron, she “set her hat straight,” as she 
expressed it, and went off to Mr. Byles. 

Andrew was very glad to see her back by 
tea-time, flustered and hot, but evidently 
not so much in demand as she had expect- 
ed to be. 

“‘He’s proper sadly,” she said, taking 
off her pattens, and smoothing down her 
hair, from which she had taken her big 
hat. “ But I dun’ know as he’s like to go 
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off just yet. He’s been very nigh as bad 
before this, and got out of his bed again.” 

She spread a clean, coarse white cloth 
on the little table, and arranged the tea- 
things, and Andrew drew his chair in be- 
side her. Meals were a great event to him 
now, in his long idle days. 

He had cut two slices of bread, and 
was innocently beginning to eat one when 
a look on his mother’s face stopped him. 

“ Whatever's the matter ?” he asked. 

She had turned half her sleeve down 
before beginning her tea, when something 
arrested its further progress, and she sat 
now with the same arm stretched across 
the table, pointing at her son’s plate, a 
picture of unyielding fate. 

“The matter? Why, to be sure—just 
look at that there slice of bread ?” 

* Well—I’m looking,” said Andrew. 

“ And you don’t see 7” she cried ; “ why, 
there’s a coffin sure and certain a-starin’ 
you in your face !” 

“ A coffin?” repeated Andrew, feeling 
very bewildered, and staring round the 
room with a sense of awe. 


“Don’t you see that there hole in it? 
That means a coffin, it does. Ah, it’s all 
very well for young folks like you to 


laugh, but holes never came in my bread 
wi out somethink comin’ of it. Dearie me, 
I wish I hadn’t got the poor man to send 
a tiligram to his niece to come and do for 
him. Do for him ho one won't have to do 
long, that's sartin. ‘The tree isn’t a-grow- 
in’ that'll make that there coffin : no, and 
it ain’t been a-growin’ this year or two. 
And the nails they isn’t very far off. No, 
nor yet’s the hammer. No more isn’t the 
screws.” 

Andrew laughed. It was the first time 
he had laughed since he came home, but 
his mother could not forgive him quite, in 
spite of that. 

“ Laugh at meas you may, ’Drew. Jael 
she laughed that day as we was a-washin’ 
for Muster Byles, and my soap it slipped 
three times. And says I, I says, * Some- 
think ‘ll come o’ “fat, says I. And I 
hadn’t not hardly said them words when 
the neighbors come a-runnin’, and says as 
you had gotten the mischief. You mark 
me, ’Drew, Muster Byles ain’t long for 
this world.” 

And from Martha Male’s omen, even 
more than from Mr. Byles’s drawn blinds, 
and the news of his increased illness, the 
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report was spread abroad that the school- 
master was very near end. Every 
tongue in the village was set in motion. 
He had been so long in the place, that the 
fact of his death, and the idea that a new 
master would have to come in his place, 
shook the Shelbourne mind to its foun- 
dation. 

“The doctor he don’t to know 
right whatit is,” said one of the men of the 
knot who always gathered near the Red 
Inn in the evenings, or by the corner near 
Jonathan’s forge. ‘ My missus she says 
she knows what it is. She’s wonderful bad 
with ’t herself o’ times. It’s the wind- 
spavines and the disgestion,” 

“That sounds as if it ’ud take.a chap 
off, it does,” said another. “ A deal of pain 
isn’t it ?” 

*“Spavines mostly is,” said 


, 


1: 
His 


seem 


speaker, with authority. 

“My missus,” interrupted Abraham 
Male—and when he spoke every one was 
silent, for was not Abraham’s wife the one 


woman that was admitted to “do for” Mr. 


Byles? and who could know better all 
about than she did P—“ my missus she 


He’s druckened 


The cold 


don’t see as he'll get by it. 
wonderful this winter, he has. 
took him and im like.” 

“T don’t ne emember 
man,” said the o shoemaker. 
think like the minister, al’ays ailing and 
flibberty. Muster Snape now, as come 
afore him; he were a masterful man, he 
were.” 

In a few nights they ha 
the forge corner again. 

‘Well—he’s gone, is schoolmaster. 
Went about four o’clock, they tells me. 
Went off very quiet like and still.” 

“ He were al'ays a still man. 
meddled with nobody.” 

“My knew as 
quick,” said Abraham. 
out last night 
But I 
don’t.” 

Martha Male wiped her eyes when she 
had seen poor Mr. Byles draw his last 
breath. They hardly needed wiping, per- 
haps, but still the action was becoming. At 
any.rate it came naturally to Martha, who 
had been at many death-beds. 

The niece from Yorkshire put on a black 
dress,—which, indeed, she had come pro- 
vided with,—packed up Mr. Byles’s effects, 
stood at his grave, wiped her eyes too, 


nipped h 
ver a hale 
| “ Some- 


him 
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1 gathered round 


he’d draw 
“The candle went 
when she were a sittin’ up. 
make no ’count o’ such things, I 


missus 
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and then started back by train, with a 
pocket of sandwiches, for Yorkshire. 

The school door waslocked. The chil- 
dren were told they would have holidays, 
because Mr. Byles was dead. They liked 
holidays, and they had never cared for 
Mr. Byles, so they could but have one 
feeling. ‘The blinds in the master’s house 
were pulled down ; the key was given to 
Mr. May. ‘The next thing was to supply 
the master’s place. 

So, with no more mourning than this, 
poor Mr. Byles was laid in the churchyard, 
and passed out of Shelbourne life. Thir- 
ty years he had been in Shelbourne, and 
in those years he had not won the real af- 
fection of a single soul. 

Deaths these make us 
On some faces immortality is written. 
But what about the unloved, the unlov- 
ing, the altogether unlovely who seem 
neither to merit punishment nor to be 
worthy of a higher life ? 

But, after all, the life is as much a won- 
der as the hereafter can be. .Why do 
some of us grow up unloved, unloving, 
and unlovely in the same world that bears 
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faithless. 


oes. 
LiKC 


such noble souls ? 
The answer is not here. We must 


wait for it. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. 


THERE is one good thing about gossip 
in a small place, where incidents 
and far between. ‘The talk is so strong, 
so unwearied, so exhaustive, that it 
soon wears itself out. Everything having 
been conjectured, and more than every- 
thing related, nothing remains to be said 
—the torrent pours itself out, and dries 
up. 

So that by Christmas the talk about 
‘Scilla would pretty well have 
had no later event come to banish her 
from the village memory. But this inci- 


are few 


ceasec 3 


dent came, in the death of Mr. Byles; 
and Andrew’s love story and ’Scilla’s 
wrongs were as a page turned over in 


the annals of Shelbourne. 

A far more fruitful subject for conver- 
sation was the death of the schoolmas- 
ter. For it provided an endless expanse 
of wonder, supposition, guess, and inqui- 
ry as to his successor. 

And for all he was so little lamented, 
it did not seem to be a very easy thing 
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to fill Mr. Byles’s place. At least, 
Christmas came and went by, and Jan- 
uary set in and passed over, and the 
green blades began charitably to clothe 
the mound that marked the spot where he 
lay sleeping, before Shelbourne heard for 
certain that the school would open again 
on the first day of February, and that 
the successor was found. 

Would he be young and unmarried ? 
If so, he would want a charwoman. 
One or two village matrons who had been 
jealous of Martha Male’s monopoly of Mr. 
Byles (or, as was really the case, his mono- 
poly of her), looked out for an opportuni- 
ty of begging Jonathan to speak a word 
for them to the new comer. 

“ Tspeak for you ?” said he, smiling, 
“T don’t know what I should have to do 
with the new master, or what he wants.” 

“ Well, you know, we al’ays see’d you 
along o’ Mr. Byles and Mr. Falk, and 
them,”’ they argued. 

“ But I don’t see,” he would answer, 
*“ because I dug about Mr. Byles’s roses 
that I’m tomanage the new master’s house 
for him, and settle who’s to cook his din- 
ner. Very like I shall never see the inside 
of that house again.” 

The women went away incredulous. 
Jonathan somehow always did get into 
favor. Whether it was the coat on his 
back, or the books he read, or the deal 
he knew about flowers, or whether it was 
“ a way he had with him,” they could not 
say ; but the fact remained—he made his 
way with folk, and kept his own way all 
the time. 

Jonathan thought little, and cared less, 
who was coming to be master. He had 
been civil to Mr. Byles, and Mr. Byles to 
him ; but he owed very little of his know- 
ledge to him, and had not enough affection 
for his memory to be interested in his suc- 
cessor merely as such. He had no bro- 
thers and sisters to send to school, so that 
beyond a hope that the new schoolmaster 
would teach the generation now growing 
up better than he had been taught, he did 
not give the question a thought. 

Far. less happy indeed were his mus- 
ings. Between him and Andrew an es- 
trangement had come, that he had at first 
thought to be only in his own fancy. 
There could be no doubt now. Andrew 
shunned him: and the friends that had 
always been together now seldom met. 
Long days at the forge for Jonathan— 
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long days at his own fireside for Andrew ; 
for he was much longer in getting back his 
strength than even the doctor had ex- 
pected. Christmas came without his at- 
tempting to goto work. In January, he 
tried again, but came home after an hour 
or two, quite knocked up. The doctor 
sent him tonics, and said that was all he 
needed. Martha Male believed that, and 
tried to force steel and quinine down his 
reluctant throat twice a day. 

Perhaps, if the doctor had seen his pa- 
tient at all hours, ani in all places, he would 
have doubted a little the use of tonics. If 
he had seen Andrew bent over the fire 
through the long evenings with his head 
upon his hand, and all the strength and 
light gone out of his eyes ; ifhe had seen 
his expression change fitfully from sadness 
to sullenness and back again ; if he had 
watched him, when, in church or on the 
road, his eyes fell upon Jonathan Cleare, 
and noted the strange lights and sha- 
dows that crossed his face then, the fierce 
look that came for a moment and then 
burnt out suddenly into a worn, drawn 
look of anxiety and pain ; if he had seen 
all this, the doctor from Hepreth might 
have saved the carriage of all the bottles 
of tonic, and prescribed some other cure. 
Doctors see us as doctors, not as philoso- 
phers, and very seldom they can “ minis- 
ter to the mind diseased.” And to his 
mother, who sat by him day after day, An- 
drew’s true malady was not known. If 
there was one person ,in all Shelbourne 
who should have understood him, it was 
Jonathan: and he could not altogether 
understand. If there was another, it was 
Mrs. Myse. 

Often in her high bare room, awake 
partly from cold, and partly from ill-health, 
on her little bed in the corner, the patient 
little widow sent out her tender heart to 
Andrew Male, the poor lad who she could 
see was Suffering so. She longed to tell 
him she understood his trouble, but could 
not. His quiet face and reserved manner 
kept her aloof; and was not his grief too 
sacred for handling? So she only showed 
her sympathy by “the touch of a hand 
that is warm,” and by many prayers offered 
up in the stillness of long winter nights for 
this “ dear sheep of the fold,” as she would 
call him. 

To her, and to her nephew Mr. May, 
the advent of Mr. Byles’s successor was of 
some importance. And it was because 
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they were so afraid of making a hasty 
choice, that the place remained long va- 
cant. 

At last it was settled. 

“ You will calland tell Mr. Falk, dear, 
of course,” she said to Alfred, as he went 
out one morning, after receiving the final 
letter that sealed the fate of Shelbourne 
school. 

Mr. May was, of course, going straight 
to Mr. Falk. 

“ Mr, Falk,” said he, as Sarah showed 
him into the parlor, “ it is finally settled, 
you will be glad to hear ; and here is the 
letter. You may like to see it. Such a 
nice tone about it—don’t you think 
So ?” 

* Won't you sit down, sir? Thank 
you ;” and Mr. Falk leant his elbow on 
the mantelpiece, and read the letter. 

“ Very satisfactory, I should say,” he 
said, handing it back. He felt no great 
interest in the school, but he liked being 
consulted, and, indeed, was used to it. 

“So the school will open on the rst,” 
said Mr. May, slipping the letter down into 
his breast pocket, with his long white fin- 
gers. Mr. Falk noticed the alpaca coat 
was very shiny at the elbows. 

They had had so’ many talks about the 
school and the vacancy, there was noth- 
ing more to be said about it. So Mr. 
May changed the conversation. 
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AT a time when this painful subject is 
engrossing so large a share of public atten- 
tion, no apology, I trust, is needed for the 
following attempt to formulate and classify 
some of the many fallacies, as they seem 
to me, which I have met with in the writ- 
ings of those who advocate the practice. 
No greater service can be rendered to the 
cause of truth, in this fiercely contested 
field, than to reduce these shadowy, impal- 
pable phantoms into definite forms, which 
can be seen, which can be grappled with, 
and which, when once fairly, /aid, we shall 
not need to exorcise a second time. 

I begin with two contradictory positions, 
which seem to constitute the two extremes, 
containing between them the golden mean 
of truth :— 

1. That the infliction of pain on animals 
is a right of man, needing no justification, 
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“ That poor young Male does not seem 
to pick up much. Ihave been wondering 
whether he ought to go into Hepreth on 
an out-patients’ day, and see Shannon. 
The little doctor—Pearce, I mean—seems 
to do nothing for him.” 

Mr, Falk expressed surprise, by some 
indescribable sound. 

* I don’t think he has got over his trou- 
ble, poor fellow : at least my aunt thinks 
so.” 

“ People in his class of life don’t usu- 
aily take things so very much to heart,’’ 
said Mr. Falk, turning his back to pick 
up the newspaper, which had fallen oft 
the table, and then arranging the cloth 
carefully. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. May, doubtfully ; 
“ But Andrew is above the average. It 
was a mysterious case, certainly. No 
light upon it whatever. It puzzles one 
sometimes to know why the Creator lets 
the innocent suffer, while the guilty flourish 
like green bay-trees. But, I believe, they 
‘have theirreward,’ The penalty must be 
paid, either openly or in secret. Don’t 
you think so ?” 

** Look at the swans, sir,” said Mr, Falk, 
who had walked to the window and 
thrown it open. 

Mr. May looked at the swans as he was 
desired. 


(To be continued.) 


FALLACIES ABOUT VIVISECTION. 


2. That it is in no case justifiable. 

The first of these is assumed in practice 
by many who would hardly venture to 
outrage the common feelings of humanity 
by stating it in terms. Ail who recognise 
the difference of right and wrong must 
admit, if the question be closely pressed, 
that the infliction of pain is in some cases 
wrong. ‘Those who deny it are not likely 
to be amenable to argument. For what 
common ground have we? They must 
be restrained, like brute beasts, by physi- 
cal force. 

The second has been assumed by an 
Association lately formed for the total 
suppression of Vivisection, in whose mani- 
festo it is placed in the same category 
with Slavery, as being an absolute evil, 
with which no terms can be made. I 
think I may assume that the proposition 
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most generally accepted is an intermediate 
one, namely, that the infliction of pain is 
in some cases justifiable, but not in all. 

3. That our right to inflict pain on ani- 
mals is coextensive with our right to kill, or 
even to exterminate a race (which prevents 
the existence of possible animals), 
alike infringements of their rights. 

This is one of the commonest and most 
misleading of all the fallacies. Mr. Free- 
man, in an article on ld Sports and 
Vivisection, which appeared in the /ort- 
nightly Review for May, 1874, appears to 
countenance this when he classes death 
and pain together, as if they were admitted 
to be homogeneous. For example— 

‘By cruelty then I understand, as I have 
understood throughout, not all infliction of 
death or suffering on man or beast, but their 
wrongful or needless infliction. . . . My posi- 
tions then were two. First that certain 
cases of the infliction of death or suffering on 
brute creatures may be blameworthy. The 
second was, that all infliction of death or suf- 
fering for the purpose of mere sport is o1 
those blameworthy cases.” 


1c of 


But in justiceto Mr. Freeman, I ought 
also to quote the following sentence, in 
which he takes the opposite view: “I 
must in all cases draw a wide distinction 
between mere killing and torture.” 

In discussing “ the rights of animals,” I 
think I may pass by, as needing no re- 
mark, the so-called right of a race of ani- 
mals to be perpetuated, and the still more 
shadowy right of a non-existent animal to 
come into existence. The only question 


worth consideration is whether the killing of 


an animal is a real infringement of right. 
Once grant this, and a reductio ad absur- 
dum is imminent, unless we are illogical 
enough to assign rights to animals in pro- 
portion to their size. Never may we de- 
stroy, for our convenience, some of a litter 
of puppies—or open a score of oysters 
when nineteen would have sufficed—or 
light a candle in a summer evening for 
mere pleasure, lest some hapless moth 
should rush to an untimely end! Nay, 
we must not even take a walk, with the 
certainty of crushing many an insect in 
our path, unless for really important busi- 
ness! Surely all this is childish. In the 
absolute hopelessness of drawing a line 
anywhere, I conclude (and I believe that 
many, on considering the point, will agree 
with me) that man has an adsolute right to 
inflict death on animals, without assigning 
any reason, provided that it be a painless 
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death, but that any infliction of pain needs 
its special justification. 
4. That man is infinil 
than the lower animals, 
of animal suffer 


: ‘ 

‘ly more important 
, . 

so that the infliction 


however gr im is Justi- 


Ting, 


fiable if it prevent human suffering, how- 


ever small, 

This fallacy can be assumed only when 
unexpressed. ‘To put it into words is 
almost to refute it. Few, even in an age 
where selfishness has almost become a re- 
ligion, dare openly avow 
hideous as this! While there are thou- 
sands, I believe, who would be ready to 
assure the vivisectors that, so far as their 
personal interests are concerned, they are 
ready to forego any prospect they may 
have of a diminution of pain, if it can only 
be secured by the infliction of so much 
pain on innocent creatures. 

But I have a more serious charge than 
that of selfishness to bring against the 
scientific men who make this assumption. 
They use it dishonestly, recognising it when 
it tells in their favor, and ignoring it when 
it tells against them. For does it not pre- 

suppose the axiom that human and animal 
suffering differ in kind? A strange 
tion this, from the lips of people who tell 
us that man is twin-brother to the monkey ! 
Let them be at least consistent, and when 
they have proved that the lessening of 
human suffering is an end so great ~~ 
glorious as to justify any means that will 
secure it, let them the anthropo- 
morphoid ape the benefit of the argument. 
Further than that I will not ask them to 
go, but will assign them in confidence to 
the guidance of an inexorable logi: 

Had they only the candor and the 
courage to do it, I believe that they would 
choose the other horn of the dilemma, and 
would reply, “ Yes, man zs in the same 
category as the brute; and just as we care 
not (you see it, so we cannot deny it) how 
much pain we inflict on the one, so we 
care not, unless when deterred by legal 
penalties, how much we inflict on the 
other. The lust for scientific knowledge 
is,our real guiding principle. ‘The lessen- 
ing of human suffering is a mere dummy 
set up to amuse sentimental dreamers. 


16.2] 
a selfishness so 


asser- 


give 


I come now to another class of fallacies 
—those involved in the comparison, so 
often made, between vivisection and field- 
sports. If the theory, that the two are 
essentially similar, involved no worse con- 
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sequence than that sport should be con- 
demned by all who condemn vivisection, 
I should be by no means anxious to refute 
it. Unfortunately the other consequence 
is just as lagical, and just as likely, that 
vivisection should be approved of by all 
who approve of sport. 

The comparison rests on the assumption 
that the main evil laid to the charge of vivi- 
section is the pain inflicted on the animal. 
This assumption I propose to deal with, 
further on, as a fallacy: at present I will 
admit it for the sake of argument, hoping 
to show that, even on this hypothesis, the 
vivisectors have a very poor case. In 
making this comparison their first claim 
is— 

5. That itis fair to compare aggregates 
of pain. 

“The aggregate amount of wrong”’—I 
quote from an article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette for February 13—* which is per- 
petrated against animals by sportsmen in 
a single year probably exceeds that which 
some of them endure from vivisectors in 
half a century.”” The best refutation of this 


fallacy would seem to be to trace it to 
its logical conclusion—that a very large 
number of trivial wrongs are equal to one 


great one. For mstance, that a man, who 
by selling adulterated bread inflicts a minute 
injury on the health of some thousands of 
persons, commits a crime equal to one mur- 
der. Once grasp this reductioad absurdum, 
and you will be ready to allow that the 
only fair comparison is between individual 
and individual. 

Supposing the vivisectors forced to 
abandon this position, they may then fall 
back on the next parallel— 

6. That the pain inflicted on an indivi- 
dual animal in vivisection is not greater 
than in sport. 

I am no sportsman,-and so have no 
right to dogmatize, but I am tolerably 
sure that all sportsmen will agree with me 
that this is untrue of shooting, in which, 
whenever the creature is killed at once, it 
is probably as painless a form of death as 
could be devised; while the sufferings of 
one that escapes wounded ought to be laid 
to the charge of unskilful sport, not of 
sport in the abstract. Probably much the 
same might be said of fishing: for other 
forms of sport, and especially for hunting, 
I have no defence to offer, believing that 
they involve very great cruelty. 

Even if the last two fallacies were 
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granted to the advocates of vivisection, 
their use in the argument must depend on 
the following proposition being true :— 

7. That the evil charged against vivisec- 
tion consists chiefly in the pain inflicted on 
the animal. 

I maintain, on the contrary, that it con- 
sists chiefly in the effect produced on the 
operator. ‘To use the words of Mr. Free- 
man, in the article already quoted, “the 
question is not as to the aggregate amount 
of suffering inflicted, but as to the moral 
charactér of the acts by which the suffer- 
ing is inflicted.” We see this most clearly, 
when we shift our view from the act itself 
to its remoter consequences. ‘The hapless 
animal suffers, dies, “‘ and there an end:”’ 
but the man whose sympathies have been 
deadened, and whose selfishness has been 
fostered, by the contemplation of pain de- 
liberately inflicted, may be the parent of 
others equally brutalised, and so bequeathe 
a curse to future ages. And even if we 
limit our view to the present time, who can 
doubt that the degradation of a soul is a 
greater evil than the suffering of a bodily 
frame? Even if driven to admit this, the 
advocates of the practice may still assert-— 

8. That vivisection has no demoralising 
effect on the character of the operator. 

“Look at our surgeons!” they may 
exclaim. “Are they a demoralised or a 
brutalised class? Yet you must admit 
that, in the operations they have to per- 
form, they are perpetually contemplating 
pain—aye, and pain deliberately inflicted 
by their own hands.” The analogy is not a 
fair one; since the zmmediate motive—of 
saving the life, or diminishing the suffer- 
ings, of the person operated on—is a 
counteracting influence in surgery, to 
which vivisection, with its shadowy hope 
of some day relieving the sufferings of 
some human being yet unborn, has no- 
thing parallel to offer. This, however, is 
a question to be decided by evidence, not 
by argument. History furnishes us with 
but too many examples of the degradation 
of character produced by the deliberate 
pitiless contemplation of suffering. The 
effect of the national bull-fights on the 
Spanish character is a case in point. But 
we need not go to Spain for evidence: the 
following extract from the co, quoted in 
the Spectator for March 20, will be enough 
to enable the reader to judge for himself 
what sort of effect this practice is likely to 
have on the minds of students :— 
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“‘ But if yet more be necessary to satisfy the 
public mind on this latter point” (the effect 
on the operators), ‘the testimony of an Eng- 
lish physiologist, known to the writer, may be 
useful in conclusion. He was present some 
time past at a lecture, in the course of which 
demonstrations were made on living dogs. 
When the unfortunate creatures cried and 
moaned under the operations, many of the 
students actually mimicked their cries in derision ! 
The gentleman who related this occurrence 
adds that the spectacle of the writhing animals 
and the fiendish behavior of the audience so 
sickened him, that he could not wait for the 
conclusion of the lecture, but took his de- 
parture in disgust.” 


It is a humiliating but an undeniable 
truth, that man has something of the 
wild beast in him, that a thirst for blood 
can be aroused in him by witnessing a 
scene of carnage, and that the infliction of 
torture, when the first instincts of horror 
have been deadened by familiarity, may 
become, first, a matter of indifference, then 
a subject of morbid interest, then a positive 
pleasure, then a.ghastly and ferocious de- 
light. 

Here again, however, the analogy of 
sport is of some service to the vivisector, 
and he may-plead that the influence we 
dread is already at work among our 
sportsmen. This I will now consider. 

9. That vivisection does not demoralise 
the character more than sport. 

The opponents’ case would not, I think, 
suffer much even if this were admitted; 
but I am inclined to demur to it as a uni- 
versal truth. We must remember that 
much of the excitement and interest of 
sport depend on causes entirely uncon- 
nected with the infliction of pain, which is 
rather ignored than deliberately contem- 
plated ; whereas in vivisection the painful 
effects constitute in many cases a part, in 
some cases the whole, of the interest felt 
by the spectator. And all they tell us of 
the highly developed intellect of the ana- 
tomical student, with which they contrast 
so contemptuously the low animal instincts 
of the foxhunter, is but another argument 
against themselves ; for surely the nobler 
the being we degrade, the greater is the 
injury we inflict on society. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. 

“ But all this ignores the mofive of the 
action,” cry the vivisectors. “ What is it 
in sport? Mere pleasure. In this mat- 
ter we hold an impregnable position.” 
Let us see. 

10. That, while the motive in sport is 
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essentially selfish, in vivisection it is es- 
sentially unselfish. 

It is my conwiction that the non-scien- 
tific world is far too ready to attribute to 
the advocates of science all the virtues 
they are so ready to claim; and when 
they put forward their favorite ad capf- 
tandum argument that their labors are un- 
dergone for one pure motive—the good of 
humanity—society is far too ready to ex- 
«claim, with Mrs. Varden, “ Here is a 
meek, righteous, thorough-going Chris- 
tian, who, having dropped a pinch of salt 
on the tails of all the cardinal virtues, and 
caught them every one, makes light of 
their possession, and pants for more mo- 
rality !” In other words, society is far too 
ready to accept the picture of the pale, 
worn devotee of science giving his days 
and nights to irksome and thankless toil, 
spurred on by no other motive than a 
boundless philanthropy. As one who has 
himself devoted much time and labor to 
scientific investigations, I desire to offer 
the strongest possible protest against this 
falsely colored picture. I believe that any 
branch of science, when taken up by one 
who has a natural turn for it, will soon be- 
come as fascinating as sport to the most 
ardent sportsman, or as any form of 
pleasure to the most refined sensualist. 
The claim that hard work, or the endur- 
ance of privation, proves the existence of 
an unselfish motive, is simply monstrous. 
Grant to me that the miser is proved un- 
selfish when he stints himself of food and 
sleep to add one more piece of gold to his 
secret hoard, that the place-hunter is 
proved unselfish when he toils through 
long years to reach the goal of his ambi- 
tion, and I will grant to you that the 
laborious pursuit of science is proof po- 
sitive of an unselfish motive. Of course 
I do not assert, of even a single scientific 
student, that his real motive is merely 
that craving for more knowledge, whether 
useful or useless, which is as natural an 
appetite as the craving for novelty or any 
other form of excitement. I only say that 
the lower motive would account for the 
observed conduct quite as well as the 
higher. 

Yet, after all, the whole argument, de- 
duced from a comparison of vivisection 
with sport, rests on the following proposi- 
tion, which I claim to class as a fallacy :— 

11. That the toleration of one form of 
an evil necessitates the toleration of all others. 
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Grant.this, and you simply paralyze all 
conceivable efforts at reformation. How 
can we talk of putting down cruelty to 
animals when drunkenness is rampant in 
the land? You would propose, then, to 
legislate in the interests of sobriety ? 
Shame on you! Look at the unseaworthy 
ships in which our gallant sailors are risk- 
ing their lives! What! Organize a 
crusade against dishonest shipowners, 
while our streets swarm with a population 
growing up in heathen ignorance! We 
can but reply, zo omnia possumus omnes. 
And surely the man who sees his way to 
diminish in any degree even a single one 
of the myriad evils around him, may well 
lay to heart the saying of a wise man of 
old, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” 

The last parallel to which the advocates 
of vivisection may be expected to retreat, 
supposing all these positions to be found 
untenable, is the assertion— 

12. That legislation woula | 
the evil. 

The 


nly increase 


plea, if I understand it aright, 


amounts to this,—that legislation would 
probably encourage many to go beyond 
the limit with which at present they are 


content, as soon as they found that a legal 
limit had been fixed beyond their own. 
Granting this to be the tendency of human 
nature, what is the remedy usually adopted 
in other cases? A stricter limit, or the 
abandonment of all limits? Suppose a 
case—that in a certain town it were pro- 
posed to close all taverns at midnight, and 
that the opponents of the measure urged, 
“ At present some close at eleven—a most 
desirable hour; if you pass this law, all 
will keep open till midnight.” What 
would the answer be? “ Then let us do 
nothing,” or “Then let us fix eleven, in- 
stead of twelve, as our limit”? Surely 
this does not need many words: the 
principle of doing evil that good may 
come is not likely to find many defenders, 
even in this modern disguise of forbearing 
to do good lest evil should come. We 
may safely take our stand on the principle 
of doing the duty which we see before us: 
secondary consequences are at once out of 
our control and beyond our calculation. 
Let me now collect into one paragraph 
the contradictions of some of these fal- 
lacies (which I have here rather attempted 
to formulate and classify than to refute, or 
even fully discuss), and so exhibit in one 
New Serigs.—VoL. XXII, No. 2 
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5 
view the case of the opponents of vivisec- 
tion. It is briefly this— 

That while we do not deny the absolute 
right of man to end fhe lives of the lower 
animals by a painless death, we require 
good and sufficient cause to be shown for 
all infliction of pain. 

That the prevention of suffering to a 
human being does not justify the infliction 
of a greater amount of suffering on an 
animal. 

That the chief evil of the practice of 
vivisection consists in its effect on the 
moral character of the operator; and that 
this effect is distinctly demoralising and 
brutalising. 

That hard work and the endurance of 
privations are no proof of an unselfish 
motive. 

That the toleration of one form of an 
evil is no excuse for tolerating another. 

Lastly, that the risk of legislation in- 
creasing the evil is not enough to make 
all legislation undesirable. 

We have now, I think, seen good reason 
to suspect that the principle of selfishness 
lies at the root of this accursed practice. 
That the same principle is probably the 
cause of the indifference with which its 
growth among us is regarded, is not per- 
haps so obvious. Yet I believe this in- 
difference to be based on a tacit assump- 
tion, which I propose to notice as the last 
of this long catalogue of fallacies— 

13. Zhat the practice of vivisection will 
never be extended so as to include human 
subjects. 

That is, in other words, that while 
science arrogates to herself the right of 
torturing at her pleasure the whole sentient 
creation up to man himself, some imscru- 
table boundary-line is there drawn, over 
which she will never venture to pass. 
“Let ‘the galled jade wince, our withers 
are unwrung.” 

Not improbably, when that stately 
Levite of old was pacing with dainty step 
the road that led from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, “ bemused with thinking of tithe- 
concerns,” and doing his best to look un- 
coascious of the prostrate form on the 
way, if it could have been whispered in 
his ear, “ Your turn comes next to fall 
among the thieves!” some sudden thrill 
of pity might have been aroused in him: 
he might even, at the risk of soiling those 
rich robes, have joined the Samaritan in 
his humane task of tending the wounded 

15 
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man. And surely the easy-going Levites 
of our own time would take an altogether 
new interest in this matter, could they 
only realise the possible advent of a day 
when anatomy shall claim, as legitimate 
subjects for experiment, first, our con- 
demned criminals—next, perhaps, the in- 
mates of our refuges for incurables—then 
the hopeless lunatic, the pauper hospital- 
patient, and generally “ him that hath no 
helper,”"—a day when successive genera- 
tions of students, trained from their 
earliest years to the repression of all 
human sympathies, shall have developed 
a new and more hideous Frankenstein—a 
soulless being to whom science shall be 
allin all. Homo sum: quidvis humanum 


a me-alenum puto. 

And when that day shall come, O my 
brother-man, you who claim for yourself 
and for me so proud an ancestry—tracing 
our pedigree through the anthropomor- 
phoid ape up to the primeval zoophyte 
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THERE is no subject so difficult to treat 
fairly as the manners of our neighbors. 
The salient characteristics of nations and 
individuals are seldom their most pleasing 
ones, and it is too much the tendency of 
criticism to wear the garb of blame. 
Many of us unconsciously share the pre- 
judices of that enlightened traveller who 
declared in disgust that, could he have 
conceived it possible that the Continent 
would be so unlike England, he would 
never have gone abroad. Of course, ‘ un- 
consciously,’ for this is pre-eminently the 
age of internationalities and enlightenment, 
and we are all eager to compare, to learn, 
to select, and to survive as specimens of 
the fittest. Still we do slip that narrow 
gauge, called prejudice, like a little travel- 
ling thermometer into our coat pockets, 
and pull it out only too readily upon the 
smallest possible provocation, with a nod 
of triumph or a chuckle of silent satisfac- 
tion at the superior state of our own social 
atmosphere. 

We have in a former paper adverted to 
the want of manner that jars upon us in 
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what potent spell have you in store to win 
exemption from the common doom ? 
Will you represent to that grim spectre, as 
he gloats over you, scalpel in hand, the 
inalienable rights of man? He will tell 
you that this is merely a question of re- 
lative expediency,—that, with so feeble a 
physique as yours, you have only to be 
thankful that natural selection has spared 
you so Jong. Will youreproach him with 
the needless torture he proposes to inflict 
upon you? He will smilingly assure you 
that the Ayferesthesia, which he hopes to 
induce, is in itself a most interesting phe- 
nomenon, deserving much patient study. 
Will you then, gathering up all your 
strength for one last desperate appeal, 
plead with him as with a fellow-man, and 
with an agonized cry for “ Mercy!” seek 
to rouse some dormant spark of pity in 
that icy breast? Ask it rather of the 
nether mill-stone.—Forinightly Re 


view. 


LIFT 
LADY. 
ordinary German life. On the other hand, 
our scrupulousness as to form, our dismay 
at the want of refinement that is only too 
common a table trait amongst our Teu- 
tonic friends, is looked upon by some 
amongst them with contempt ; they regard 
it as a finikin fastidiousness that betokens 
alike affectation and effeminacy, and be- 
trays a smallness of mind that practically 
precludes the possibility of a just judg- 
ment. ‘They tell us that we lay too much 
stress on the unimportant details of man- 
ner, and that we should judge a man by 
his merits, and not by his ‘ nice conduct of 
a clouded cane,’ or the way in which he cuts 
up his food and conveys it to his mouth. 
Such persons adopt an aggressive 
coarseness of behavior, supposing it to 
denote a fine independence of the shams 
and conventionalities of life, and it is in 
vain you would try to persuade them that 
a man may combine eminent talents, in- 
corruptible integrity, and the purest repub- 
lican principles with some regard for the 
amenities of civilized life and the feelings 
of his neighbors. We all remember 
Thackeray’s story of the man who rescued 
him from brigands, and lent him 1,700/., 
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but whom he felt himself obliged to cut, 
having met him later at a /able-d’héte 
where he was seen to convey peas to his 
mouth with the assistance of his knife ; and 
how he goes on to relate that he saw the 
charming Princess of Potztausend-Don- 
nerwetter performing hideous feats of knife 
jugglery at the royal table of her illustri- 
ous relatives without blushing, but how 
and why, in her case; he condoned the 
otherwise unpardonable offence. It has 
happened to the writer of these pages to 
sup, more than once, at royal, serene, trans- 
parent, and impalpable tables, where the 
service has been of fine gold, and the air 
literally charged with diamonds and deco- 
rations, and yet to tremble at the danger- 
ous dexterity of her neighbors as, ignoring 
the humble merits of the fork and spoon, 
they performed surprising and audacious 
ricks with knives of Damascene sharp- 
It is only fair to add, however, that 
for the most part these distinguished per- 
sonages belonged to a past generation, 
and that a marked improvement may be 
observed in the manners of young Ger- 
many in this respect. In the houses of the 
rich, English tutors, governesses, and 
‘bonnes’ are popular institutions, and 
persons of good breeding are quite will- 
ing to believe that moral integrity and 
even intellectual eminence may be com- 
bined with seemliness of conduct at table. 

I remember once overhearing a charm- 
ing German lady say to a countrywoman 
of my own, whose acquaintance she had 
evidently only casually made at the fad/- 
@’héte dinner from which we had just risen, 
‘I knew directly you were English; you 
ate so prettily’—a rather unusual style of 
compliment, but very characteristic, and 
none the less sincere for the unconscious 
epigram that lay hid beneath its artless- 
Very present also to my mind is a 
droll dinner scene that threatened at one 
moment to end somewhat tragi-comically ; 
and, as a little illustration is allowed to be 
better than a good deal of argument, I 
will venture, whilst on the subject of table 
traits, to record it here. 

Scene, the Vier $ahresseiten at Wies- 
baden ; time, the midday /ad/e-d’héte. The 
table was crowded, and opposite to our 
party sat a stern middle-aged Briton, of 
the iron-grey, wiry-whiskered type ; strong 
as to boots, rough as to travelling suit, 
uncompromising as to cleanliness. The 
whole man cried loudly of brushes, soap, 


ness. 


ness. 
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water, baths, and bristles. To him enters 
presently, with much bustle and scraping 
of chair-legs, a fat, respectable, and (ap- 
parently) good-tempered German. He 
mops his face with a violet-colored hand- 
kerchief, makes various inarticulate noises 
not usual in polite society, intermixed. with 
such adjurations to things in general as 
‘Du lieber Himmel! Herr je! Was fiir 
eine Hitze!’ and soon. He of the tweed 
suit and bristling whiskers glances momen- 
tarily askance at his neighbor, as who 
should say, ‘What specimen of humanity 
is this?’ Then slightly drawing his chair 
aside, and modifying the expression of dis- 
gust and surprise that has momentarily 
illumined his impassive countenance, 
calmly continues his decorous meal. His 
neighbor, however, disgusted perhaps in 
his turn by his exclamations meeting with 
no response, annoyed, perhaps, by the 
‘stony British stare’ of the iron-grey man, 
overcome by that sense of tedium vite 
which a pause in the service is apt to su- 
perinduce in even better regulated disposi- 
tions, runs his hands through his hair, rubs 
his head on each side, and plunges his 
not overclean digits into the dessert dish 
nearest to him. He has already cracked 
and eaten an almond, and is returning for 
a chocolate cake, when his hand is sud- 
denly arrested in mid-air. 

‘Mossir!’ cries the indignant Briton, 
grasping his arm as in a vice, and in default 
of German (it wasn’t expected in the army 
examinations of the period) speaking such 
French as indignation gave him in that 
hour, ‘ Mossir! ne pouvez pas! me faisons 
mal, mossir, me faisons mal, 1c1!’ and the 
honest gentleman laid an expressive hand 
on the anti-climax of his waistcoat. 

‘Shir! mishter!’ cries the outraged Teu- 
ton (observe, in perfectly understandable, 
if somewhat eccentric, English), ‘shir, 
you are not von chentlemansh ; you know 
not was ish de pehavior; you dreat me 
like von bigsh. 

‘ Pigs ?’? shouted Colonel O’Reilly, his 
yellow Indian face all aflame with hot 
Celtic blood. ‘ By dash, sir, it’s you that 
have said it; and, by blank, sir, I’m not 
the man to conthradict ye !’ General up- 
roar, scuffle, and confusion. Mine host 
appears upon the scene and endeavors to 
pour oil upon the troubled repast. Notes 
of exclamation, indignation, admiration, 
and adjuration fly about like hailstones, 
till at length the more practical of the 
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party remembering that the dinner calls 
for immediate discussion, whereas the 
episode may be relegated for post-prandial 
consideration, the hubbub ceases, and order 
reigns once more at Warsaw. Colonel 
O’Reilly, naturally supremely indifferent 
to being told that he was not a gentleman 
by an excited German bagman, stalks 
calmly out of the room, and we have the 
pleasure of seeing him a few hours later 
dining leisurely and with dignity, in spot- 
less solitude, at a little round table with 
mine host in abject attendance. He was 
evidently of Mr. Emerson’s opinion, and 
‘could better eat with one that did not 
respect the truth or the laws than with a 
sloven or unpresentable person.’ 

Speaking roundly, one would say that 
the German manner is rough. It would 
almost seem as though there were pride in 
the unpliability that shocks us. We are, 
ourselves, not a demonstrative people ; we 
have never been accused of easy man- 
ners ; but we sin rather by omission than 
by commission. We are silent, sometimes 
from shyness, sometimes, it may be, from 
pride ; but as a rule we go quietly through 
life, and do not pique ourselves on want 
of politeness or glory in giving an uncouth 


answer when a civil one would do equally 


well. Englishmen cannot now swagger 
over the Continent as they did in the post- 
Waterloo days, and during the halcyon 
period of the Palmerston premiership. 
We have been told, more than once, lately 
that we are politically ‘nowhere,’ and that 
socially Russian princes and American 
cousins have altogether extinguished us. 
There has been an ill-concealed contempt 
‘of our insularity, an impatient pity of our 
contractedness, a disgust at our want of 
martial ardor, a reprehension of our tame 
turning of the cheek, already smitten, to 
the smiter,a general reprobation of our 
feebleness and degeneracy somewhat gall- 
ing to the spirit of Englishmen.  Bluster 
has hitherto not been greatly esteemed 
amongst us, yet when we have had things 
to do we have not shrunk from the doing; 
whatever our policy may be, and whatever 
our faults as a nation, as individuals we 
are not cowards. The British traveller is 
apt to be considerably exercised in spirit 
now-a-days by the repellent roughness, 
the sort of aggressive ‘Jack in office’ 
manner that petty Prussian officials, in all 
the inflated self-importance of triumphant 
red-tapeism and successful bureaucracy, 
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are apt to adopt on (or without) the slight- 
est provocation. It is a little hard fora 
being whose immemorial boast, man and 
boy, it has been (as it was that of his father 
before him) that he could ‘ lick’ any three 
given ‘foreigners,’ singlehanded, to find 
himself tied to an official string, put in the 
wrong about nothing, not allowed to put 
himself in the right and slip the ignomini- 
ous collar. 

On the other hand, we ought to be 
patient; we ought to recognise in our 
cousins-german our natural allies, by 
blood, by religion, by that very earnestness 
and devotion and thoroughness which 
have brought about such magnificent re- 
sults in so incredibly short a space of time. 
‘The determination, the silent endurance, 
the wholesale sacrifice, the unmurmuring 
devotion to duty, the total absence of any- 
thing like brag or boast both before, dur- 
ing, and even after the late Franco-Prussian 
war, are all qualities so dear to our own 
hearts, so calculated to win respect and 
admiration from us, that surely we need 
not be supersensitive as to the snubs we 
get now and then from our successful rela- 
tives. Because our laurels are somewhat 
sere and yellow, we should not forget how 
we felt when the intoxication of victory 
was ours; and if the Prussian eye has a 
suspicious glance in it, ready to see affront 
in the quiver of an eyelash or the tension 
of a muscle, we should return the ques- 
tioning gaze frankly and fearlessly, and 
show no anger in reply, It is natural that 
the talk of these modern Titans should be 
somewhat tall, and their demands on our 
admiration somewhat excessive; we, on 
our part, should bear in mind that there is 
trial as well as triumph in the position of 
the ncuveau riche, who wakes up suddenly 
to find himself a mz//onaire, and is (some- 
what unreasonably) expected by society 
to comport himself as modestly as though 
Fortune had not turned her wheel, and 
he were still sweeping out the shop. 

Manner, in Germany, varies according 
to grades and classes after a fashion quite 
unpossible in England, where there is such 
a fusion of society that it would be diffi- 
cult to define with any precision where 
one class leaves off and the other begins. 

You have, for instance, the military 
manner, which consists in well-squared 
shoulders, a well-belted waist, a regulation 
spine, an angular elbow, a click of the 
heels, a salute that is meant to be at once 
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fascinating and haughty, and a pronounc- 
ed contempt for everything civilian be- 
neath the grade of a privy councillor or a 
first secretary. And you have the diplo- 
matic manner, which is refined, lofty, 
guarded, perhaps slightly mysterious, but 
at the same time gently unbending, always 
gallant, often epigrammatic, and generally 
altogether amiable, easy, and charming. 
It may be a feminine prejudice, but great 
statesmen seem to understand better how 
to treat women than do great warriors, 
They have not the hand forever on the 
sword-hilt, there is less command in their 
eye and more amenity in their glance; the 
sense of steel and the smeli of powder, 
the ghastly traditions of blood and iron, 
do not oppress you, as in the presence of 
these grisly heroes; it is, in fact, easier to 
bandy words with the greatest of modern 
statesmen than to attempt the mildest joke, 
that might be construed into a slight of 
his regiment or a slur on his Fatherland, 
with the feeblest little fledgling of a 
Fahndrich. A diplomatist is seldom above 
being charmed by a pretty face, a lively 
manner, or a tasteful toilet; and he pays 
his compliments so dexterously, and shows 
his appreciation with such fine tact, that 
he puts the shyest débutante at her ease, 


and confirms her success before a quarter 


of an hour has elapsed. But your eagle- 
crested warrior, to show his stoical disre- 
gard of the Capuan luxuries surrounding 
him, will drag his sword after him, stalk 
calmly through your train, and when asked 
to take his spurs out of your furbelows, 
does it with no more animated expression 
of regret for the devastation he has caused 
thanemight be expected of an automaton. 

No doubt the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is a sound politico-econo- 
mical principle; but—away from Berlin— 
you will hear many a sigh over the snug 
obscurity of former days, when each little 
State enjoyed its own social pleasures, and 
talked of a united Fatherland much as 
the Mohammedan talks of Paradise, not 
quite realising how soon and how far the 
tips of the Prussian eagle’s wings were to 
extend beyond their own borders, and safe 
in sentimental patriotic generalities, of 
which beer was often the foundation and 
bathos the outcome. 

Now-a-days, when Hanover, for in- 
stance, is garrisoned by Prussian regi- 
ments, when such as have not disappeared 
into space of the indigenous troops of 
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smaller States are sent far afield to distant 
frontier towns, the inhabitants seem much 
like school-children, bound, under the 
stern eye of their master, to be on their 
best behavior; there is a sense of re- 
straint, a division of opinion, a chafing un- 
der ‘the wounding cords that bind and 
strain,’ which looks treasonably like regret 
for the day of small things. ‘The change 
has not improved the tone of social life; 
there is an uncertainty, a suspicion, a 
wavering towards the new, a clinging to 
the old, that has disturbed the former 
free, unrestrained kindliness of intercourse. 
The suaviter in modo has suffered on either 
side. Whilst the weak clamor against the 


Jfortiter in re, the might which these not 


too merciful giants declare is their right, 
they, on their part, gaze on the futile re- 
sistance of the protected and governed 
with a glance not exactly calculated to in- 
spire love in recalcitrant bosoms. 

But to return to our theme. We have 
the legal manner. Not perhaps what, at 
a first glance, we might expect it to be. 
There is nothing of the Bacon philosophy 
or the Burleigh nod about it ; judicial calm 
and magisterial dignity are not its charac- 
teristics; on the contrary, it is, taken in 
the aggregate, brisk, clamorous, pert, 
and persistent; it tells of the would-be ora- 
tor, member of Parliament, minister, states- 
man, regenerator of his country. Some 
years ago, when every little local advocate 
had something to say as to the grievances 
of Reuss and Greiz, when the Bergs and 
the Bachs had their boundaries, and the 
Kriihwinkel cock crowed the loudest of all, 
there arose upon the political horizon of 
Germany a figure, heroic in its massive 
muscularity of outline, and wielding the 
battle-axe of despotic authority with almost 
Jerserker wrath. Prince Bismarck, then 
simply Herr von Bismarck, the hated and 
despised of the popular party, was already 
famous for his grim and terse comprehen- 
siveness of expression. He had just done 
a magnificent silent stroke of business with 
the prime minister of another country, and 
as he bade him farewell, remarked, in his 
own quiet way, ‘And now I am going 
home 40 sit upon the lawyers!’ Nothing 
could be more trenchant; but one must, 
perhaps, have lived in Germany four dien 


gotter la plaisanterie. 


Again, we have the professorial manner, 
of which the exponent parts are popularly 
supposed to be spectacles, indifference to 
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the ordinary sublunary affairs of life, and 
an unlimited faculty for evolving camels 
(or anything else) out of that inner con- 
sciousness which furnishes the owner with 
a never-failing supply of happy abstrac- 
tions. Yet who that has lived in Germany 
will hesitate to take off his hat, and stand 
bareheaded in respectful admiration of 
that modesty of manner, that singleness of 
purpose, that simplicity of mind, which dis- 
tinguish her great men? Whether artists, 
philosophers, poets, or physicians ; whether 
Nature claims them as her own, or art or 
science say, ‘These are mine,’ they go 
their silent way, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, not expect- 
ing admiration, not claiming recognition, 
scarcely desiring reward; certain only of 
one thing, and happy in the certainty that 
ifthey labor with love, if they do good 
work for the work’s sake, they will not have 
lived in vain. We may laugh at their 


helplessness, their absence of mind, their 
careless costume, their want of savoir vivre, 
but it is with a tender laughter that 
savors more of love than ridicule; that is 
aware of its own folly, and is mentally 
conscious that it only ripples round the 
feet of these great ones, whose heads have 


already struck the stars. There is an 
utter absence of all self-consciousness or 
grimace about them; and if we criticise 
their outer men it is with the banter of 
affection, just as we keep our little playful 
familiarities for those we love best at home, 
and cut our feeble jokes upon the peculi- 
arities and characteristics of our favorites. 

Again, there is the student-manner, in 
contemplating the antics of which we 
seem to be conning a page out of some 
chronicle of the Middle Ages. Its jack- 
boots and rapiers, its long hair and em- 
broidered breeches, its pipes and beeriness, 
its sliced ears and slit noses, its smoking 
bouts and drinking orgies, its unions and 
guilds and wild minstre!sy, are so many 
anachronisms. These noisy swashbuck- 
lers, whose hands are for ever on their 
rapiers, whose creed is a word and a blow, 
whose favorite butt is the decorous citi- 
zen, who jeer at the Philistine virtues, and 
use the world as abusing it, are a rather 
terrible class. ‘They pride themselves on 
this superexuberance of youth, and do not 
hesitate to play any pranks that suggest 
themselves should genial inspiration move 
them to midnight wassail, but, fortunately 
for the non-student world, time puts a 
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merciful period to these follies, and even 
the wildest Aursch cannot carry his pe- 
culiar traditions into social life with him. 

In a country where coronets and quar- 
terings are counted up as cardinal virtues, 
where the pretensions of the canai//e are 
cavilled at, the dourgeoisie snubbed, the 
noble divided from the ‘ignoble,’ even in 
the ranks of the theatres, and where, with- 
out a title, you cannot go to Court, we 
are sure to find a vast amount of etiquette ; 
but (my German friends will be angry with 
me, I know) we must not expect too much 
politeness. When we come to speak of 
language we shall see that the cumbrous 
phraseology of etiquette counts for more 
than that simple politeness of the heart, 
which is but the sublimated abnegation of 
self that marks the manner of the true 
gentleman. Again, when we come to 
speak of woman, her position and her 
work, we shall see how much more fortu- 
nate are we than our German sisters in 
these particulars ; how much more tenderly 
we are treated ; how far greater a liberty of 
action is allowed us, and how fair and free 
are our lives when compared with theirs. 

It is true that a larger social h 
opening for Germany; the partition of 
class prejudices must fall as the sphere of 
action is widened, as men learn to see that 
all work is honorable if undertaken in an 
honorable spirit, when bankers and mer- 
chants will cease to be, as is now the case, 
almost exclusively Israelites; when young- 
er sons will don the robe and assume the 
cassock, and cure the sick, and acknow- 
ledge that the office dignifies the man at 
least as much as the man dignifies the of.- 
fice. Until then, perhaps, the rouglmess 
of manner, the want of manner that 
shocks us in the mass of the German mid- 
dle-class, will keep noble and simple apart. 
It scarcely can be otherwise; yet all who 
love Germany must long for the day when 
a wider and more liberal view in these mat- 
ters shall be hers, and when progress and 
development shall have cast for ever into 
the background that petty personal view 
of things which for long years kept her 
small despite her innate elements of great- 
ness, 

But, before I pass away from the sub- 
ject, let me say a word of that true-hearted, 
simple, childlike manner that belongs to 
no class, that is independent of rank or 
profession, that wins your confidence, that 
makes your heart warm within you, that 
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shines like truth itself out of the honest 
eyes that are looking into yours, and clasps 
your hand in blameless brotherhood. 
Even as I write these words a scene rises 
before my eyes of a long garden-parlor, 
with windows that look on the one side 
into the dusty poplar-bordered road, and 
on the other across a rough grassplat, 
where the great walnut-tree makes a che- 
quered shade, and the old sun-dial is mark- 
ing the silent hours. ‘Two children, a boy 
and a girl, are sprawling on the bare floor ; 
the afternoon is hot, and they are tired of 
play out of doors. Somewhat fretful, as 
is the manner of their kind under such 
circumstances, they fling their arms and 
legs to and fro, and stare at the window. 
Suddenly the Herr Professor passes at a 
swinging trot; he is going to his Kegel- 
club beyond the town-gates, but he catches 
a glimpse of the two little red, discon- 
tented faces, and turning in, takes a book 
from the table, and without further greet- 
ing or preamble begins to read. With 
chin in hand, and eyes big with wonder 
and expectation, the children gaze up at 
the Herr Professor (his name is known all 
over the civilised globe) as he tells them 
the immortal J/archen of Aschenbrédel, 
When he comes to— 
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the eyes grow rounder and the gaze more 
intent. ‘The humorous manner, the dear 
kindly voice, hold others enthralled besides 
the little unconscious sensationalists. Ah 
me! it is all over now. I went there the 
other day, and they had put a smart new 
story on the top of the summer parlor: 
a Tivoli had been instituted ‘opposite, 
and the tum-ti-tum of the drum and the 
tootle-tooing of the cornet made ‘night 
hideous. Where the walnut-tree stood, a 
cockney summer-house flaunted in gim- 
crack splendor, and the dear old sun-dial 
had disappeared altogether from the face 
of the earth, out of love with the changes 
that told the ‘times were out of joint.’ 
The story was told ; Cinderella had driven 
off with her prince in the pumpkin chariot ; 
the wise kind eyes were closed ; the voice 
we had loved was silent; and out in the 
churchyard, extra muros, the busy brain 
was resting from its labors, and a Aic facet 
told us all that remained to tell of the 
story. 

Of that reticence of manner which we 
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are apt to consider as one of the essentials 
of good breeding our cousins-german 
know nothing. Asa rule all classes talk 
at the top of their very powerful voices; 
no man waits for his neighbor to finish the 
observations he has begun; he shouts in 
reply as though the main object were to 
be heard at any cost. Take a café, a 
steamer, a railway carriage, any place of 
public resort where two or three Teutons 
are gathered together, and the result will 
be vociferous. That finer instinct which 
teaches the talker to lower his voice in a 
picture gallery or a public garden, and 
produce a pleasant hush in clubs, reading- 
rooms, and theatres, is entirely wanting 
here. ‘There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in what they are saying; anyone may 
hear it; what need to make a mystery 
about why you are parting with your 
nursemaid, or what you are going to have 
for dinner ? 

Nor, as a rule, will the publicity of 
Rhine steamers, railway carriages, Danube 
boats, ‘or post wagons in any way mod- 
erate the demonstrations of affection with 
which many of your feilow-travellers will 
beguile the, way. It is quite customary 
for betrothed couples to exchange the 
most intimate endearments, sitting enlaced 
in each other’s arms, beneath the very 
noses of their respective “rau Mammas and 
Herr Papas, who, in stout complacency, 
are probably also sitting hand-in-hand and 
beaming on things in general in a state of 
mild beatitude that nothing short of an 
earthquake or an explosion could disturb. 
There is nothing surreptitious about the 
matter 5 no ‘fearful joy,’ snatched in a 
moment of ardor or agony; no blushing 
or bashfulness, no coyness or tremor, 
neither haste nor hesitation.. No, there 
they sit; square and broad, solidly satis- 
fied, and partaking of the kisses and the 
Butterbréder with calm impartiality. — If 
the journey be long, you may not impro- 
bably be tempted to wish the boat would 
blow up, so wearisome and distasteful to 
you will become the enforced proximity of 
their prosaic familiarities. It will be ob- 
jected that these are not the manners of 
good society ; nevertheless, they are the 
manners that will meet you in every pub- 
lic conveyance throughout the length and 
breadth of the Fatherland; manners au- 
thorised by custom and sanctioned by pre- 
cedent. They have even created a walk 
of art that must be familiar to you in the 
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cheap colored prints adorning inn-parlors 
and humble domestic dwellings, beneath 
which is written, for the edification of the 
unlettered, in three languages, ‘ Familien- 
gliick,’ ‘ Les Joies de Famille,’ ‘ Domestick 
Bliss.’ One is apt at times, when one’s 
pilgrimage is long, to wish it were a little 
more ‘ domestic,’ and reserved exclusively 
for the parlors which would seem to be 
the fitting shrines for such demonstrations. 

Of customs we can only speak very 
generally as regards a country where every 
province has its own peculiar traditions, 
and where a conservative affection has 
preserved these with an almost religious 
exactitude, 

Very unpleasant, according to our ideas, 
is the rule that strangers must make the 
first advance. Thus when you arrive ina 
town where you propose to remain for any 
length of time, you will provide yourself 
with an introduction or two, you will pro- 
cure a list of the HYonoratiorcn, or honora- 
bilities, of the place, and you will drive 
from door to door leaving cards. These 
cards will presently be returned, and short- 
ly afterwards a footman or /aguais-de-place 
will call, ask to see the Herrschaften, and 
will then in due form deliver his master’s 
message, requesting the honor of your 
company at dinner, on such a day, at 
three, four, or five o’clock, as the case may 
be. When you arrive on the festive scene, 
it will be your duty to request the hostess 
to introduce you to all the ladies present. 
This she will do, presenting you to the 
excellencies and distinguished personages 
first, the tour being made according to the 
nicest gradation of etiquette, so that be- 
ginning with an ambassadress you will end 
with a lieutenant’s wife, and then in turn 
have to receive your court, namely, the 
husbands of all those ladies to whom you 
have been doing freverence. ‘The curt- 
seyings, the obeisances, the compliments, 
at once embarrass, annoy, and tickle you. 
Your stiff British backbone doesn’t take 
kindly to the prostrations; your knees re- 
sent the genuflexions; you scorn to gro- 
vel, yet you fear to offend; you feel 
ridiculous in your unwonted antics, and 
are afraid of falling off; and yet a sense 
of humor would make it difficult, were 
you more at ease, to abstain from shouts 
of laughter at the bobbing, sliding, gliding, 
and grimacing in which you are playing 
such an unwilling part. You feel that 
these ladies who dip and wriggle as to the 
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manner born are criticising your want of 
grace, your rustic air, your wooden-jointed 
reverences, and yet you swear to yourself 
by all: your gods that no inch lower than 
is consistent with your ideas of personal 
dignity will you sink before these your 
fellow-creatures. The blood rushes to 
your face partly in pride, partly in embar- 
rassment, and you wish yourself well out of 
this gare; yet you are angry with yourself 
with an unreasoning anger for your want 
of philosophy and your unpliable spine. 
Experience, it is true, will make these 
scenes familiar and indifferent to you; 
you will gather courage to preserve your 
natural gait, to grant your limbs the free- 
dom to which they have been accustomed, 
to be polite and pleasant, and to go your 
own way without attempting to ape man- 
ners that went out of fashion in England 
before Queen Charlotte died. It js only 
the first step that costs; but it costs a 
great deal; and it is not easy for a very 
young woman to preserve the juste-milieu 
between a modest desire to conform to the 
customs of the country and a sense of 
mortification at aping manners which she 
does not admire, and cannot cordially de- 
sire to successfully imitate. The absurdity 
of a German curtsey would be ridiculous 
if it were not sublime. 

In all the social little Residenz towns, 
the ministers being allowed a certain yearly 
sum for Zife/ge/d (table money), are bound 
to give a proportionate number of balls 
and dinners; and to these (if you are of 
the Gesellschaft) you are certain to be 
bidden. 


To leave you out, because you 
give neither balls nor dinners in return, 


would be to insult your class; and this 
liberal view of social obligations produces 
a most pleasant result. 

How many charming young married 
women there are in England who would 
be glad to amuse themselves, happy to 
dance in muslin, if Mechlin be denied 
them ; how many that would adorn society, 
make drawing-rooms that are dull with 
dowagers and diamonds gay with bright 
youth and pleasant laughter; yet they are 
not asked, because they give no dinners 
in return; because the alderman’s wife, 
who is blazing with the diamonds of Gol- 
conda and the gold of Ophir, would won- 
der, and the country member’s wife would 
be disgusted at the simplicity displayed 
in the cheap gown of the ‘ young person’ 
opposite and marvel at the ‘ queer people’ 
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you had got about you. In Germany 
there is no snobbishness of this kind; 
there 7s class-prejudice, but let it only be 
known that you are a lady, your welcome 
will be just as warm though you come in 
cloth of frieze instead of in cloth of gold. 
You are asked to amuse and to be amused ; 
you can-enjoy yourself quite as well, though 
you be only a lieutenant’s wife, as though 
you were a countess from before the de- 
luge; and the consequence of this liberal 
view of things is, that youth and gaiety, 
and fresh toilets and bright faces, are 
generally to be found at German balls, 
though there may not be so much jewel- 
lery and pomp and circumstance as your 
prejudiced mind may deem desirable on 
What you are, 
not what you Aave, is the only matter to 
be considered; and it you ave what so- 
ciety expects you to be, you may antici- 
pate what our transatlantic friends term 
‘a good time.’ 

There is a custom—namely, that most 
nconvenient one of the younger sons all 
vearing the family titlke—which, whilst 
speaking of society, I cannot pass over in 
silence. So long as cadets of noble fami- 
lies remain within their own borders, it is 
not, perhaps, a matter of serious inconve- 
nience. Everybody knows everything 
about everybody else (and a great de 
besides), ‘and not a shopkeeper but is per- 
fectly aware what credit it will be safe to 
give to the young count, between whom 
and the ‘county’ there are ten stalwart 
lives, and whose modest appanage barely 
suffices to find him in gloves and cigars. 
But it becomes rather a serious matter for 
a youngster, should exceptional fate send 
him on his travels, to have no/ens volens a 
title tacked on to his name. Every inn- 
keeper makes a note of it, and the bill 
swells into an important document. 
Should he buy anything, the shopkeeper 
scarcely expects he will gather up the 
dirty coppers and debased silver that lie 
on the greasy counter; should anyone 
bring him a parcel, a 7rinkgeld must be 
forthcoming; he cannot haggle with 
droschky-drivers or squabble with land- 
lords. Vodlesse oblige, and who is to guess 
that the young scion of nobility is not the 
man in possession, not even the rich man’s 
heir? He is, perhaps, a likelier man than 
either of them, with a greater air of com- 
mand about him, bearing a bolder front, 
going through life gaily, and smiling in as 


such festive occasions. 
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debonair a fashion as though the ances- 
tral acres were his, and thousands of 
thalers made heavy the money-bags at 
home. 

But seeing the insane rage for titles of 
every description that exists in Gegnany, 
it is almost futile to expect that the owners 
of such distinction as_ hereditary rank 
should consent to lay it down; and every 
Jew-banker, every successful speculator, 
every petty employé, is ready to clamor, 
cringe, contrive, fight, fawn, or grovel to 
attain the grand object of this much-covet- 
ed distinction. The ridiculous official 
appellations, the preposterous pretensions, 
the contemptible ; hankering after merely 
honorary titles, makes a certain section of 
German society the scene of childish rival- 
ries that are a fair butt for the criticism of 
outsiders. 

The old nobility look upon these Veuge- 
backene (newly-baked) pretensions with 
scorn and disgust; the class below such 
aspirants treat the matter with biting satire ; 
and to outsiders the comble de folie appears 
reached by the wives insisting on sharing 
the titles of their husbands ; so that, if you 
would avoid offence, you must train your 
mind and torture your tongue to acquire 
the custom of saying, ‘Thank you, Mrs. 
Privy-Councilloress ;’ ‘ At your commands, 
Mrs. Over-police Directoress ;’ ‘ After you, 
Mrs. Riding - Foresteress;’ ‘No doubt, 
Mrs. Consulting - Architectress ;’ ‘ With 
pleasure, Mrs. Inspectoress of Sewers ;’ 
‘As you say, Mrs. Veritable (wirk/iche) 
Privy - Councilloress,’ or Commercial- 
Councilloress, or Doctoress, or Assessoress. 
I think, after such vagaries as these, it 
must be conceded even by democrats that 
the titles of prince, count, or baron bear 
about them an antique simplicity. 

That love of nature which seems born 
with every German has brought about a 
passion for vi//eggiatura for which we have 
no parallel in England. It is the custom 
of the prosperous citizen of a Sunday 
afternoon to repair, attended by his numer- 
ous following, to his so-called ‘ garden.’ 
Here he will smoke the calumet of con- 
templation whilst he gazes enchantedly on 
his patch of potatoes or his prolific pear- 
trees. If he be well to do he will proba- 
bly have erected a Sommer-Wohnung on 
his patch of ground; a shady arbor will 
crown a mount overlooking the roadway, 
and here you will see his spouse, stocking 
in hand, presiding over the coffee-table, 
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whilst his daughters air their charms (in- 
variably in low dresses) and criticise the 
passers-by with evident pleasure and much 
vivacity of manner. 

From the streets of the shabbiest little 
townsgwhere the fields beyond are within 
a stone’s throw, and where other than the 
existing urban arrangements would seem 
unnecessary, you will yet find that the 
chief butcher and baker have erected their 
Tusculums, whither they retire, so soon as 
the warm season arrives, to enjoy their 
leisure with dignity. ‘These ‘ gardens’ are 
apt to be rather a thorn in the humbler 
domestic flesh. Into the mysteries of 
accommodation it is as well not to pry too 
curiously ; but as a rule the family food 
has to be cooked in the town, and brought 
out in baskets lined with baize by the 
maid of all work, to whom the rural de- 
lights are a cause of perpetual aggravation. 

‘ Have you a garden ?’ is no uncommon 
question for a servant to ask when you are 
engaging her, and the meaning of it is 
that no groaning to and fro along dusty 
highroads is to be included in the bargain. 
Very amusing is the custom of impart- 


ing all the little items of family news, 
sending sentimental greetings and fond 


farewells, through the dirty daily sheet 
that is published under the title of the 
Anzeige. It makes no pretence to politics ; 
it ignores literature and the drama (except 
in the form of advertisement) ; its mission 
being at once to soothe the feelings and 
supply the stomach. It mingles the ma- 
terial with the immaterial in a manner 
that is often intensely comic. In not a 
few houses it is the only literary sustenance 
offered to the household, and many a 


matron would not think the whole duty of 


woman accomplished unless she had read 
the Anzeige through, from A to Z, before 
sundown. ‘The communications, taken at 
random, run much as follows: 

To-day, at 11.35 P.M., my dear wife, born 
Louisa Kramer, was safely delivered of a 
strong and lively boy, 

Adolph Ehlers, 
as Husband. 


UNGATHERED LOVE. 
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If the donkey left on the patch of common 
outside the Stone-gate is not claimed 
to-morrow, it will be sold. 


By Order of P 


before 








We have the honor to announce to our 
friends and the public the betrothal of our 
daughter Margarette with Mr. Auscultator 
Schmidt. 

August M : 
Emilia Meyer, nw San 

To-morrow I shall receive fat herrings, as 
also superfine oysters and Elbe salmon, from 
Hamburgh. Pondering persons (darau/» 

t be pleased to make a rote of it 

To those friends who accompanied us as far 
is tl Green Huntsman’ on our departure 

send once again our hearty greetings and 

wells 

4 Wa é K 

i ) ind t t fo ing oh 

y mo t, th int 5; wv I 
s/] ; ited 


The Grand-Duke Henry XXXVIII. of 








Kat llenhagen has been pleased to « 
n occasion of his late visit to our Seren 
Court, the Grand Order of the Cat on Colonel! 
und Adjutant the Baron von Minkwit and 
the same Order (11. Class) on the Ma 
Court Chamberlain Herr von Goldschiii 
If the fool who was kicked out of the Ouir 
Club on Friday nig eS not immediat 
send an apology t par insult 
ma »k to have his nose pulled on the first 
v nt opportun 
S Clu VU 
Pr s, together with smok 
ham and ire to | had from to 
yrro ry Wednesday by 
ht iB 
Bewitching maiden, may thy thoughts wan- 
t skies to him wh », forced 


eneath moon! 
from thy beloved presence, will never forget 
hours spent 


: 
Nature’s gree 


the charmed 

midst of g 
i. dhs ae Be 

reese that has long 

1 annoyance to the 

inhabitants of Duke Street is hereby publicly 

protested against. 


The cackling of the two 


bee na source ot Suppresse 


ia Inhabttant 


With which example we may, perhaps, 
as well conclude.—/vaser’s Magazine. 
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MARSTON. 





WHEN the autumn winds go wailing 
Through branches yellow and brown, 

When the grey sad light is failing, 

And the day is going down,— 











I hear the desolate ev 
Of a Love that bloom 
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ening sing 


ed in the early spring, 


And which no heart had for gathering. 


I and my lover we dwell apart, 


We twain may neve 


We shall never stand 
Then what can be 
When wind 


Of a Love 

And which no heart | 

When day is over an 
A 


fall aslee 

For I dre 
But I wake to hear t 
Of a hat bloon 
And which no heart h 


I and slun 


Tr) 
> 


Love t t 
} 
i 


] 


When the d: 
And birds awake in 
And rain drops smite 
And drench the ed 
I hear the v 
Of a Love 


it bloon 
And which no heart | 


iwhn come 


¢ 
i 


ce 
¢] 
tile 
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THE obj lition which has 


xpe 


just left us is, if possible to reach the 
North Pole. But what is the Pole? A 
point without magnitude, one extremity of 
the axis on which the terrestrial sphere 


revolves, without length, breadth, or thick- 
n The interest which attaches to it is 
not so much geographical as scientific. A 
portion of the earth’s surface, exceptional- 
ly situated, will, if the expedition should 
be successful, for the 


SS. 


first time in the his- 
tory of mankind be viewed under certain 
extreme and very singular aspects. The 
phenomena which will be there observed 


must be of an altogether special character, 


and may possess an important relation 
not only to the present condition but to 
the past history of our planet. Whether 


the area around the North Pole consists of 
an open sea, as some have plausibly con- 
jectured, or of “ thrilling regions of thick- 
ribbed ice,” no one can, on any certain 
data, venture to affirm. One thing only 
is indisputable. ‘The sun, in its apparent 


course through the heavens, will be seen 
to revolve with a uniform altitude above 


of the daybreak sing 


r be one— 
heart to heart, 
said or done, 


s, and waters, and song-birds sing 
that bloomed in the early 


spring, 
} >? 


iad for gathering : 


1 night descends, 


nd dank mists circle and rise, 


iber befriends, 


‘am of April skies. 


he silence sing 
ned in the early spring, 
ad for gathering. 

s in with wind and rain, 
the eaves, 

the window pa 
lying leaves, 


le 
ic, 





1ed in the early spring, 


iad for gathering 


Macmillan’s Mavazine. 
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the horizon from the day on which it 
north of the equator until it re- 


comes 
turns: 


, 


‘Still round and round his spiral course he 
winds, 

And, as he nearly dips his flaming orb, 

Wheels up again and reascends the sky.” 


? 


The sun at the Poles illumines a day of 
six months’ duration, to be succeeded by 
an equal period of total darkness— 


] 


I 


‘When, for relentless months continual night 
Holds o’er the glittering waste her starry 
n.” 


y 
S 


re 


The problem to be solved, or at least at- 
tempted, possesses rare fascination for 
more than one class of minds. The great 
continents of the world, Europe, Asia, and 
America, which differ in so many respects, 
have each their northern boundary at about 
the 7oth- degree of latitude, penetrating 
the Arctic circle and there stopping, where 
the struggle for life becomes too severe. 
But man, as history informs us, loves to 
trespass upon forbidden ground. ‘That 
great circle which has the North Pole for 
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its centre, and 1200 miles of more or less 
icy sea for its radius, has for nearly three 
centuries attracted the enterprising spirits 
of surrounding nations. Commerce and 
adventure have led their respective followers 
into its ice-bound interior from every por- 
tion of the circumference. The whale-fish- 
ery originated in the discoveries of Barentz 
and Hudson, and familiarised the minds of 
sailors with the nature of the Arctic dangers 
and the means of overcoming them. 
Holland, England, Norway, Russia, the 
United States, and more recently Austria, 
have played their respective parts in the 
invasion of the unknown region. The 


islands of Greenland, Iceland, Spitzbergen, 


visited and 
mapped by the efforts of several nations. 
England, in the search for a north-west 
passage, has explored and surveyed the 
great Arctic archipelago which lies to the 
northward of North America, extends for 
1000 miles from east to west, and reaches 
nearly half-way to the northern Pole. It 
has been established by numerous experi- 
ments that the 8oth degree of north lati- 
tude may be reached in a few weeks, in 
various directions, almost any year; and 
several explorers, English and American, 
have managed, on sledges or afloat, to 
get still nearer the Pole by 100 or 200 
miles. British enterprise longs to traverse 
the intermediate space; and, after ten 
years of hesitation, the attempt is about to 
be made. Asa matter of fact, no explor- 
ing expedition, in the strict sense of the 
term, has been despatched from England 
for 30 years; nor has any serious attempt 
been made to reach the Pole, with the 
exception of Parry’s from Spitzbergen. 
His previous series of brilliant voyages, 
and that of Franklin in 1845, were merely 
revivals of the old fwror for accomplishing 
the North-West Passage. Had Franklin 
returned moderately successful, his expe- 
dition would certainly have been followed 
by one in the direction of the Pole; but 
the unfortunate results of his voyage dis- 
couraged the nation, and, as far as this 
country is concerned, the spirit of Arctic 
enterprise became dormant; but, roused 
by the keen discussion of the subject in 
other countries, and excited by several 
bold attempts to solve the problem inde- 
pendently of her, England again takes 
her natural place in the van of discovery, 
and has fitted out an expedition with a 
completeness and an efficiency such as 
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have never before characterised any of her 
previous undertakings. 

The attempts hitherto made to reach 
the North Pole have been chiefly from the 
great northern sea between Greenland and 
Nova Zembla; and the audacity of the 
earlier enterprises, considering the inade- 
quate means adopted for their success, 
may well excite astonishment, and almost 
provoke a smile. We find Hudson drop- 
ping down from Greenwich to Gravesend, 
in a vessel not larger than one of our 
modern collier brigs, bound for the North 
Pole; Sir Henry Willoughby embarking 
from Ratcliffe in 1553, for the same desti 
nation, in a craft of 120 tons, accompanied 
by two others of about the same capacity, 
and provisioned only for eighteen months; 
Sir Martin Frobisher 
search for a north-west passage to the 
Indies in the Gabriel and Michael, of 20 
and 25 tons, with a joint crew of 35 men; 
Captain John Davis leaving the Thames 
in the sloops Sunshine and Moonshine, 
with a united crew of 45 men 
nevertheless, the verge of the Arctic circle, 
and discovering the Straits 
bear his name; and Hudson, again in 
1608, fitting out the Searchthrift, with a 
crew of 14 hands, with a view of attempt 
ing the passage Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla. ‘To such vessels the 
portals of the unknown regions were of 
course firmly closed; and the attempt to 
force them could only be made 


commissioned to 


attainin: 


ry 
>) 


ey 
which 


between 


with any 
hope of success by ships of a very different 
caiovre, 

The earlier voyages in the direction of 
the Pole had, however, one important re- 
sult. They led to an examination of the 
edge of the great ice-pack extending from 
the east coast of Greenland to Nova 
Zembia ; and later expeditions have made 
no substantial additions to our knowledge 
of the polar seas north of Spitzbergen. 
The intrepid navigators of the sixteenth 
century ascertained the fact that the ocean 
between Spitzbergen and the North 
Pole is absolutely impenetrable to sailing 
vessels at every period of the year. Our 
great navigator Captain Cook, at the ur- 
gent entreaties of the scientific world, was 
induced to attack the problem in another 
direction. He left his honorable retire- 
ment in Greenwich Hospital in 1776 to 
undertake the third and last of his voy- 
ages, for the purpose of exploring the seas 
to the northward of Behring’s Straits, and 
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of ascertaining whether a passage existed 
between the Northern Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans. ‘The expedition, after an absence 
of four years, returned to England, but 
without its distinguished and lamented 
commander, and having been unable to 
get beyond Icy Cape, where it was stop- 
ped by impenetrable ice. 

From the time of Cook’s futile voyage 
until 1817, public enterprise in the direc- 
tion of the Arctic regions altogether ceased ; 
but the captain of a whaling-ship attain- 
ed, in 1806, the highest latitude ever be- 
fore reached in the Spitzbergen seas, 
Scoresby, whose name is honorably dis- 
tinguished in the long list of private ad- 
venturers, entered the ice at about the 
Spitzbergen meridian, in latitude 76°, at 
the end of April, and found it of extra- 
ordinary thickness. Channels were, how- 
ever, cut with ice-saws, and the ship was 
towed through them by the crew, until 
an open sea was reached in latitude 80°. 
He sailed across this sea as far as 81 


> 
4a 5 


12 
when he came upon the northern 
pack, which effectually arrested his further 
progress. Scoresby having published a 
highly interesting narrative of his voyage, 
the attention of England was again drawn 


to the possibility of reaching far higher 
latitudes than had been attained by this 
energetic explorer, if the ships employed 
were properly strengthened, and provided 
with the means not only of effectually re- 
sisting the pressure of the ice, but for pen- 
etrating its mass; and Sir John Barrow, 


the Secretary to the Admiralty, by his 
writings and personal influence, carried 
popular opinion with him, and successful- 
ly impressed his views upon the Govern- 
ment. ‘The result was, that two ships, the, 
Dorothea and Trent, were fitted upon new 
pr.nciples, and were commissioned to pro- 
ceed northwards by way of Spitzbergen, 
and to endeavor to cross the Polar Sea. 
They reached the latitude of 80°, between 
Spitzbergen and Greenland, where they 
were forced by a heavy storm to the dan- 
gerous expedient of “ taking,the ice’’—in 
other words, of thrusting the ships into 
some opening in one of the many moving 
masses, and thus at least avoiding the 
danger of being crushed between them. 
They were thus secured against one dan- 
ger, but they were imprisoned. Desperate 
exertions were made to cut through the 
ice and to proceed on their course. By 
unremitting labor in warping and dragging, 
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they attained the latitude of 80° 34’, but 
the whole body of ice was found to be 
drifting south, and in spite of every effort 
to advance, they found that 12 miles of 
northing was lost every day. One of the 
ships received so much injury that she was 
in danger of sinking, and with difficulty 
made her passage home. The ice at the 
latitude reached was found to be rs feet 
thick, and was often piled up by lateral 
pressure above the bulwarks. 

Captain Parry’s famous expedition in 
1827, and endeavors to reach the 
North Pole in two flat-bottomed boats, so 
constructed that they could be used as 
sledges and drawn on the ice, must be re- 
garded as the most adventurous ever re- 
corded in the annals of Arctic exploration ; 
and it possesses a special interest at the 
present time, inasmuch as the plan which 
he adopted is in many respects the same 
as that which is proposed in the case of 
the present expedition. Parry’s proposal 
to attempt to reach the Pole by travelling 
with sledge-boats over the ice was as nov- 
el as it was bold. He attained, by sail- 
ing alone, the very high latitude of 81° 
5; and then commenced that remark- 
able attempt to carry out his plans in the 
only way which he considered practi- 
cable. On a fine afternoon early in July 
he started from his ship, safely moored in 
Hecla Cove, on the north coast of Spitz- 
bergen, in two boats, each manned by 
ten blue-jackets and two marines, with 
provisions for seventy-one days. ‘The 
thermometer stood at 36°, and in two days 
he reached the close pack ; the boats were 
hauledupon a floe, and the party entered 
upon the most laborious and dishearten- 
ing journey probably ever undertaken by 
man. ‘The season was of an exceptional 
character. ‘The floes were of small extent 
and intersected with ridges of ice, while 
frequent pools of water necessitated the 
constant launching and hauling up of the 
boats. The snow was soft and deep ; and 
there were occasionally large patches of 
what the men called needle ice, composed 
of sharp pointed crystals, which made 
progress almost impossible. These hum- 
mocks, from 30 to 40 feet high, caused 
great delay in searching for a practica- 
ble passage. On the 22d of July, Parry 
came to floes 3 miles square and 15 or 20 
feet tick, indicating the proximity of the 
fixed Polar pack, upon which, if he could 
have gained a footing, he might have 


his 

















prosecuted his journey, and possibly have 
attained its object. But the southerly 
drift had increased to such a degree that 
the party lost almost as much as they 
gained by many hours of laborious and 
exhausting work. It was useless to con- 
tinue such fruitless exertions. Parry 
therefore determined to retrace his steps, 
having reached the latitude of 82° 45’ on 


the 23d of July. He saw no signs of 


land from his most northern point, but 
there was a strong yellow “ ice-blink ” in 
the northern horizon denoting the pres- 
ence of field-ice, and the probability that 
the pack extended to the Pole. 

3efore turning back, the party had _ tra- 
velled 292 sailes but their greatest dis- 
tance from the ship was only 172 miles, so 
much had the set drifted them to the south. 
Notwithstanding all the obstacles encoun- 
tered, and the enormous weight which each 
man had to drag, the latitude attained by 
Parry on this occasion has never before 
or since been reached by known man. 
The experience gained by this enterprise is 
valuable, and has doubtless been utilized 
in the present expedition. It proved that 
the allowance of provisions for the amount 
of work required and for the hardships en- 
dured was insufficient; that the sledges 
were too cumbrous and heavy ; that the 
season was too far advanced, the ice hav- 
ing become so rotten by reason of the mild 
temperature that the greater part of the 
journey was performed by walking through 
water and sludge. 

This remarkable exploit of Parry raises 
an important question bearing upon the 
plan of the present expedition. Is it pro- 
bable that any portion of the area between 
Spitzbergen and the Pole consists of a 
permanently open sea? ‘There are sever- 
al facts bearing upon this question which 
certainly deserve [consideration, The 
current which is said to set through Beh- 
ring’s Strait from the Pacific Ocean must 
bear with it some of the warm water of 
that sea, and must necessarily have a cer- 
tain effect in raising the temperature of the 
Polar basin. Commander Maguire, in 
the Plover, while making his way east- 
ward from Behring’s Strait to Point Bar- 
row in search of a passage, found his pro- 
gress greatly assisted by a strong current 
which in calms carried his ship past 
grounded ice at the rate of two miles an 
hour. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted as an unquestionable fact that Beh- 
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ring’s Strait is singularly shallow, and al- 
most always choked with ice-borne into it 
by tides or currents from the north ; and 
that the sea northward is utterly impassa- 
ble except along the shores of America 
and Asia, in a lane of water caused by the 
melting of the ice of the rivers and heat 
of the land. 

The uninterrupted radiation from the 
sun during the six Polar summer months, 
which must in a considerable degree com- 
pensate for the obliquity of its rays, is an 
element to be considered in any attempt 
to estimate the character of the Polar 
climate. ‘That the refleetion of the sun’s 
rays from a snowy surface in a clear atmo- 
sphere has a most powerful effect on the 
thermometer has been experimentally 
shown by the late Professor James Forbes ; 
and Mr. W. Meech, in a remarkable pa- 
per* on the intensity of the light and heat 
of the sun at different latitudes, states that 
while the intensity or thermal effect, at any 
one instant of time, decreases from the 
equator to the Poles, and is proportioned 
to the cosine of the latitude, “Ae cumula- 
tive intensity during 24 hours of Polar day at 
the summer solstice is one-fourth greater 
than on the equator. Scoresby states that, 
at the top of a ieee 3000 feet high 
in the north of Spitzbergen, the rays of the 
midnight sun caused po streams of 
water to issue from the snow ; and Captain 
Beechy found, in some sheltered situations 
in Spitzbergen, the radiation from the sun 
very powerful during the two hours on 
either side of noon, and often observed 
the thermometer, when placed upon ice, 
rise to 58, 62, 69, and even 73 degrees, 

In addition to these thermal effects pro- 
duced by the sun’s radiation, the possible 
effect of the Gulf Stream in raising the 
temperature of the Polar Sea is to be taken 
into consideration. In Captain Maury’s 
chart that stream is shown as deflected 
eastward from the great bank of New- 
foundland, and continuing its course thence 
to the north-east ee Iceland and the 
northern extremity of Europe, with coun- 
tercurrents of less oe as setting south- 
west down the coasts of Norway and 
Greenland. ‘The data for ascertaining the 
northern limits of the Gulf Stream are im- 
perfect. The same eminent hydiographer, 
in his work on the Physical Geography of 


—————___ —_—__—— _ 


* Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
ledge. 1856. 
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the Sea, states, as the most probable cause 
of the flow of warm water to the Pole, its 
greater saltness as coming from the region 
of the trade-winds, and the inferior salt- 
ness of the northern seas, the lighter wa- 
ters of which are displaced by the more 
saline and heavier southern flood. The 
existence of a current setting north from 
Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen is, however, 
unquestionable, to whatever cause it may 
be attributed. 

The surface current of Baffin’s Bay and 
Davis’ Straits, on the contrary, is alleged 
to be from the north, and is said to be 
proved by the annual movement of the 
ice-pack southward. Bier and Maury, 
while admitting this, argue that there 
must be a counter-current setting into the 
Polar basin to establish an equilibrium, 
and that the warmer and salter water from 
the Atlantic, constituting such under-cur- 
rent, probably rises to the surface in a 
more northerly latitude, and there pro- 
duces an open sea of greater or less extent. 
The existence of a surface current to the 
south is, however, doubted ; and Sir Leo- 
pold M’Clintock affirms, that during the 
long and remarkable drift of his ship, the 
Fox, for a period of eight months, from lati- 


tude 753° down to the parallel 65°, he was 
unable to detect either a surface or an un- 
der current; and he attributed the motion 
of the ice southward solely to the influence 
of the prevailing winds; and Parry states 
that he calculated the drift of his boats in 


latitide 82° at 13 miles a-day when the 
wind blew from the north, thus intimating 
his opinion of the cause of the movement 
and direction of the ice over which he was 
fruitlessly travelling. Dr. Kane, dwelling 
upon the fact that the Gulf Stream can be 
traced far beyond Nova Zembla, asks why 
it may not be deflected into regions fur- 
ther north, and what reason can be as- 
signed for limiting its influence to any spe- 
cific latitude, more especially as Parry 
found the sea increase enormously in depth 
the further north he got. The steady drift 
of pack-ice to the south in the seas to the 
north of Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, 
under the influence of the prevailing 
winds, seems clearly to indicate the pres- 
ence of an open sea beyond; for if the 
ice-floes had, as seems inevitable, been bro- 
ken off from the land or from permanently 
grounded ice, they must, as they floated 
off, have left a space of open water behind 
them. 

Whatever may be the probability of the 
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existence of an iceless Polar sea about the 
meridian of Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla, 
in which so many theorists have believed, 
the Admiralty and its scientific advisers 
have, we think, decided wisely, consider- 
ing the previous failures, in resolving that 
an effort should be made to reach the Pole 
in another direction. That direction is by 
Davis’ Straits and Baffin’s Bay. ‘This is a 
route new to British exploring expeditions. 
Those which had for their object the disco- 
very of a North-West Passage passed up the 
Straits only as far as Lancaster Sound, 
whence they :proceeded westward to ex- 
plore that intricate North American archi- 
pelago in which the long-sought-for pas- 
sage was ultimately found. 

Baffin, in his voyage of 1616, sailed up 
Davis’ Straits as far as latitude 74°, where 
he was temporarily stopped by a barrier of 
ice ; but continuing his northern course, he 
came in view of a great sound extending 
north from the 78th parallel. ‘This great 
water he named Smith’s Sound, after Sir 
Thomas Smith, then Governor of the East 
India Company. It was found to abound 
with whales; but its exploration was ren- 
dered impossible by a violent northerly 
gale, which drove his ship out of it, and 
compelled him to return. 

Since the discovery of Smith’s Sound by 
Baffin, no one had attempted to explore 
it, or land upon its shores, until 1853, 
when Dr Kane, in a small brig fitted out 
by American enterprise, entered it with 
the intention of forcing his way, if pos- 
sible, to the North Pole. Dr. Kane left 
the United States in his little brig the Ad- 
vance, and after many escapes from ship- 
wreck, moored it safely in Rensselaer Bay, 
latitude 70° 38’, from which it was destined 
never to emerge. According to Dr. Kane’s 
survey, the cost of Greenland terminates 
at Cape Agassiz, in latitude 79° 14’. 
North of this, the coast-line is formed by 
the stupendous Humboldt glacier, which 
presents an unbroken precipitous wall of 
ice for nearly 60 geographical miles. 
North of Smith’s Sound is Kennedy’s 
Channel. Much grass was observed on 
sloping shores of this water, which is de- 
scribed as thirty-five miles across at its 
broadest part, and open sea is said to have 
been visible from an elevated point in the 
northern horizon. After the lapse of two 
winters, Dr. Kane was obliged to abandon 
his vessel, being unable to extricate her 
from the ice, 

The reason for deciding upon Smith’s 
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Sound as the starting-point for the present 
Polar expedition is the fact that the coast- 
line has been traced on either hand to 81° 
30’ north, and observed here and there to 
a still higher latitude, perhaps as far as 82° 


30’. Should the existence of this coast- 
line be confirmed, the progress of the pres- 
ent expedition will be greatly facilitated, 
as the sledges, by skirting its shores, will 
not only be able to place depots of provi- 
sions upon it for use in the following year, 
but will make more rapid and assured 
progress than they could if relying solely 
upon boat navigation in an open sea, sup- 
posing one to exist to the north of the 
land observed. 

The remarkable expedition of Captain 
Hall in 1871 in the Polaris, a small gun- 
boat placed at his service by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in a great de- 
gree confirms the observations made by 
Dr. Kane and his party. Captain Hall 
attained the highest latitude ever reached 
by a ship— viz., 82° 16’. Here he was 
beset by ice, and his further progress ar- 
rested. It is an encouraging fact for the 
present expedition that the climate of Dr. 
Kane’s winter quarters in Thank-God 
Bay, latitude 81° 38’ N., was found to be 
decidedly milder than it had proved to be 
considerably to the south. The land 
near the harbor was free from snow in 
June, a vivid herbage covered the ground, 
and herds of musk-oxen roamed over the 
hills, 

The first obstruction which the expedi- 
tion is likely to experience will be caused 
by the great ice-pack which annually 
forms in Baffin’s Bay. ‘This is known as 
the great central pack, and consists of 
ancient floe-ice, and of more recent ice 
varying from 6 to 8 feet in thickness. 
Much of this is broken up every year by 
the swell from the south, or dissolved by 
the warm current which sets into the bay ; 
but the great middle pack, as it is termed, 
always presents a formidable barrier to 
the whaling fleets which frequent Baffin’s 
Bay—although they rarely fail in break- 
ing through it sooner or later, according 
to the season and the strength and com- 
pactness of the ice, which extends from 
side to side of the bay for a distance of 
from 180 to 200 miles. To the north of 
this formidable obstruction is that open 
sea called the North Water, and which it 
is the object of the whalers to reach as 
early as possible; for there the whales of 
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which they are in search abound, and the 
sooner they come upon their haunts the 
greater is their_success. The ice of 
Baffin’s Bay is not to be compared with 
that which forms in the seas north of 
Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, where the 
edge of the pack has been found 24 feet 
thick, and sheets of from 30 to 40 feet 
thick are not uncommon. 

Baffin’s Bay has been the scene of fre- 
quent disasters to whalers. In 1830 oc- 
curred a very terrible catastrophe. A 
gale from the S.S.W. drove a whole fleet 


into Melville Bay, nipping the ships 
against the land-floe. As the gale in 


creased, the floes overlapped each other, 
and bore down with accumulated force 
upon the devoted fleet, when a scene of 
indescribable horror ensued. In the space 
of a quarrer ot“an hour many fine vessels 
were shattered to pieces—the ice tearing 
open their sides, many were squeezed flat, 
others literally turned inside out. The 
few which escaped did so only by cutting 
docks in the land-floe for their protection. 
The total loss to the owners was estimated 
at £142,000. . 

The scenery and perils of this region, 
in which the courage and prowess of 
Arctic voyagers are first put to the test in 
their northward course, are well described 
by Rear-Admiral Sherard Osborn, whose 
appointment as one of the members of 
the Arctic Committee was but a just 
recognition of his services, special know- 
ledge, and high scientific attainments. In 
his ‘Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal,’ 
describing the progress of the ships de- 
spatched for the discovery and rescue of 
Sir John Franklin and his crews, he says: 
“'The squadron was flying north in an 
open sea, over which bergs of every shape 
and size floated in wild magnificence. 
The excitement, as we dashed through 
the storm, in steering clear of them, was 
delightful from its novelty; and as we 
flew past some huge mass over which the 
green seas were fruitlessly trying to dash 
themselves, it was impossible not to call to 
mind the characteristic lines of Cole- 
ridge,— 


“* And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold, 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by 
As green as emerald, 

And through the drifts, the snowy cliffs 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 
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No shapes of men nor beasts we ken, 
And ice was all between. 


With sloping masts and dripping prow, 

As who, pursued with yell and blow, 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 

The ships drove past, loud roared the blast, 
And NORTHWARD aye we fled.’ ” 


In breaking through the ice-floes of 
the middle pack of Baffin’s Bay, the dis- 
covery-ships will be aided by an amount 
of steam-power far beyond what was ever 
applied to such a purpose. In the ex- 
pedition of 1850 it was necessarily limited 
by the size of the vessels — merely steam- 
tenders to larger sailing ships; but the lit- 
tle steamers nevertheless did their work 
well. 


“They seemed,” writes Admiral Osborn, 
“to feel and know their work, and exceeded 
even our sanguine expectations, and each was 
allowed to carry out a system of ice-breaking 
which will doubtless, in future Arctic voy- 
ages, be carried out with great success. For 
instance, a piece of a floe two or three hun- 
dred yards broad, and three feet thick, pre- 
vented our progress. The weakest and nar- 
rowest part being ascertained, the ships were 
secured as fast as possible, without obstruct- 
ing the steam-vessels. The Pioneer and In- 
trepid (tenders) then by turns rushed at the 
floe, breaking their way through it, until the 
impetus gained in the open water was lost by 
the resistance of the ice, and the screw went 
astern, carrying with her tons of ice by means 
of numerous lines which the blue-jackets, 
who attended on the forecastle, and others on 
broken pieces of the floe, held on by. As the 
one vessel went astern, the other flew ahead 
to her work. The operation was, moreover, 
aided by the explosions of powder, and alto- 
gether the scene was highly interesting and 
instructive. The gallant Intrepid gave a coup 
de grace to the mass, and we were next morn- 
ing in the true lead, and all our troubles in 
Melville Bay were at an end.” 


Having successfully passed the great 
middle pack of Baftin’s Bay, which the 
discovery-ships, being very strongly con- 


structed, and specially adapted and 
strengthened for charging the ice, will 
doubtless get through without any con- 
siderable delay, the North Water will be 
entered, and the navigation will for a con- 
siderable distance be free from obstruc- 
tion. Smith’s Sound, of which one of the 
conspicuous land-marks is Cape Alexan- 
der, in latitude 78° 10’, is skirted by pre- 
cipices of from 800 to 1400 feet in height, 
and the scenery assumes a character of 
great sublimity from the glacier forma- 
tions. These glaciers, of which the 
New Seriges.—VoL. XXII., No. 2 
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higher portions are generally concave, are 
covered with perpetual snow; but in 
summer their sides are converted by the 
sun into translucent ice. They are tra- 
versed by vast fissures; and their ends, 
which often protrude into the sea like 
headlands, are constantly being detached, 
and become icebergs of various and often 
vast magnitude. A very slight concus- 
sion of the air is often sufficient to sepa- 
rate one of these masses from the cliffs, 
when they float off to sea, and, becoming 
tinged with prismatic hues, they resemble 
huge fragments of opal, sapphire, or 
emerald. 

Kennedy’s Channel is the northern con- 
tinuation of Smith’s Sound. In its south- 
ern portion Dr. Kane was beset for two 
years with his ill-adapted bark in a cu/-de- 
sac formed by an elbow in the Sound. 
From this point the real exploratory work 
of the expedition will commence. How 
far it may be possible or prudent to push 
the Alert up Kennedy’s Channel will, of 
course, depend upon the state in which it 
is found, whether ice-bound or wholly or 
partially open. Ifthe former, blasting the 
ice with gunpowder or gun-cotton will be 
freely resorted to; for the success of the 
sledge-journey in the direction of the Pole 
will greatly depend upon the latitude 
which the advanced ship is able to attain. 

On the existence or absence of continu- 
ous land to the north of Smith’s Sound, or 
of an archipelago, must depend the opera- 
tions of the advanced ship. If navigable 
water, or partially navigable water, is 
found high up Kennedy’s Channel, short 
work may be made in reaching the Pole; 
if continuous land, or nearly continuous 
land, is found, along the shores of which 
sledges can travel, a very high latitude, 
and probably the Pole, may be reached in 
that manner ; but if continuous, or nearly 
continuous, land is not met with, all Arc- 
tic travellers know that the distance to be 
accomplished by sledges and boats com- 
bined is very limited indeed. 

It has been assumed by some, we 
think, on very insufficient data, that Ken- 
nedy’s Channel has no communication 
with a Polar sea, that it is merely a cu/-de- 
sac, the tide rushing up and increasing as 
it advances, thus accounting for the fact 
that the rise of the tide at Melville Bay is 
only 5 or 6 feet, while in Kennedy’s 
Channel it is 18 feet. According to Cap- 
tain Hall, however, the tides in Kennedy’s 
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Channel come from the north, and not 
from Baffin’s Bay, in which case there is 
no difficulty in believing Kennedy’s Chan- 
nel to be a mere continuation of Smith’s 


Sound, the tidal wave of the Atlantic 
causing the flood and ebb at its entrance, 
and that from the Polar basin producing 
similar effects further north. This view 
derives support from the continuous flow 
of ice which is said to take place both in 
winter and summer through the strait in a 
southerly direction, and by the wonderful 
escape of one-half of the crew of the 
Polaris on field-ice, which carried them by 
its drift for 1500 miles down to the coast 
of Labrador. 

It is generally supposed that the success 
of the expedition will depend mainly on 
sledging ; but the success of sledge-travel- 
ling depends upon the distance which the 
advanced ship can be navigated. If Cap- 
tain Hall succeeded in forcing his little 
craft, inadequately provided as she was 
with appliances for battling with ice, up to 
the latitude of 82° 16’ N., surely Captain 
Nares will be able to put his powerful 
screw-steamer, supposing his course is not 
arrested by land, into a winter harbor in a 
much higher latitude before the grand ex- 
periment of sledging in the direction of 
the Pole is attempted. But, again, it 
must be borne in mind that it is not 
smooth ice that may have to be traversed. 


In that portion of the Polar basin north of 


3ehring’s Strait the surface of the ice has 

been found to be a mass of hillocks from 
40 to 100 feet high; and that encoun- 
tered by Parry to the north of Spitzbergen 
was of a most trying character, requiring 
immense exertions in alternately drawing 
up and launching the boats as ice or 
water predominated; and Lieutenant 
Payer, in the recent Austrian Polar expe- 
dition, when attempting to make progress 
in boats, found the sea so encumbered 
with ice, that they had, he says, to be 
hauled up many hundred times and drag- 
ged over it. 

The distance from the furthest land seen 
by Captain Hall to the Pole would be 
only 484 miles; and a sledge-party, led by 
‘Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, accomplished 
4210 miles in 105 days, or nearly 12 miles 
a-day. At that rate of sledge-travelling it 
is assumed that the Pole might be reached 
in 40 days; but it is in the highest degree 
improbable that it would be possible to 
travel in sledges in a straight line. It is 
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more likely that a glacier-encumbered 
coast would have to be traversed, with all 
its irregularities of outline, by which the 
distance to the Pole might be practically 
doubled. 

As the success of the expedition will de- 
pend upon the prosecution of a sledge- 


journey, it may be interesting to know the 


kind of vehicles which have been specially 
constructed for the purpose. They are 
made of American elm, and the runners 
are shod with steel. Each will 
contain eight men, and will carry seven 
weeks’ provisions. With an eight-man 
sledge detached for an extended journey 
of seven weeks, the total weight of the 
laden sledge will be 1646 lb. The plan 
of travelling will be the same that was 
adopted on former occasions. One sledge 
is to be advanced j ce from 
the ship, and depots of provisions placed 


ledve 
siedge 


25 days’ distat 


This 
is to be effected in the following manner. 
Supposing a party of six sledges to start 
together, after travelling in company for a 
No. 6 will proceed to the full 
amount of 50 days’ provisions and return, 
the remaining five proceeding on their 
way. When six more days have elapsed, 
No. 5 sledge will return to the ship, hav- 
ing filled up to what they originally started 
with, and so on until No. 1 sledge is left 
to proceed by itself. In the meantime 
the sledges that have returned will imme 
diately reprovision, and lay out depots for 
the use of the returning sledges, and be 
prepared to render them any 
they may require. 


on the line for the return journey. 


week, 


assistance 


The daily allowance of provisions for 
those engaged in sledge-travelling is as 
follows: For each man 1 Ib. of pemmi- 
can, 4 lb. of boiled pork, 14 02. of biscuit, 
2 oz. of preserved potatoes, 14 oz. of pre- 
pared chocolate, } oz. of tea and sugar, 1 
oz. of concentrated rum—¥4 oz, of cooking 
fuel being used daily for each individual ; 
also a weekly allowance per man of 17 oz. 
of salt, } oz. of pepper, 1 oz. of curry or 
onion powder, and 3 oz. of tobacco,— 
making a weekly allowance per man of 19 
lb. 3 oz., certainly a very liberal one even 
for a journey within the Arctic circle, 
where the appetite must be unusually keen. 
In fact, at first starting, the men have not 
in former expeditions been able to consume 
their full rations, although on a much 
more restricted scale,—a little difficulty 
which, if found to exist, will, after a few 
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days of hard work and exposure, doubtless 
be easily overcome. 

In addition to the sledges drawn by the 
men, the expedition will be furnished with 
five or six sledges to be drawn by dogs, of 
which sixty are to be taken on board the 
ships at the Danish settlement of Upper- 
nayik, on the coast of Greenland, to be 
used when sledging operations commence. 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock states, as the re- 
sult of his experience, that two dogs can 
drag as much as one man. Several tons 
of the choicest dog-biscuits have been pro- 
vided for their use, although some doubts 
are entertained whether they will be duly 
appreciated, experience having proved 
that the Greenland dogs prefer devouring 
each other to any food which can be of- 
fered them. 

“ Nothing,” says Admiral Osborn, “ can 
be more exhilarating than dog-sledging in 
the Arctic regions on a fine day. The 
rattling pace of the dogs; their intelli- 
gence in choosing the road through the 
broken ice; the strict obedience paid by 
the team to one powerful dog whom they 
elect as leader; the arbitrary exercise of 
authority by the master-dog; the constant 
use of the whip, and the running conver- 
sation kept up by the driver with the 
different dogs, who well know their names, 
afford constant enjoyment.” 

However useful they may be, these Arc- 
tic dogs seem to be deficient in that affec- 
tionate disposition which endear their spe- 
much to man. Captain Vesey 
Hamilton stated, at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, that he 
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believed the Esquimaux dogs to be the 


most ungrateful creatures in creation. 
He had travelled for several hundred 
miles by sledge; and for six weeks it was 
his duty regularly to feed the dogs; but 
after only a week’s absence, on the con- 
clusion of the journey they would not 
recognize him in the slightest degree. Sir 
Leopold M‘Clintock, who may be said to 
have originated this mode of Arctic travel- 
ling, states that it would be a mistake to 
attempt to house the dogs, as they can 
live near the ships during a whole winter, 
and if treated differently would sicken and 
die. 

The highest latitude which has been 
reached within the Antarctic circle is only 
78° 11’, which was attained by Sir James 
Ross on his southern exploring expedition 
between 1839 and 1843, and which falls 
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short, by more than four degrees, of that 
which was attained by Captain Hall in the 
Polaris, within the Arctic circle, in 1872. 
In all probability the southern Pole will 
for ever be inaccessible by the utmost 
efforts of man. Sir James Ross was 
stopped by an apparently boundless field of 
ice, the thickness of which he estimated, 
by soundings taken at its edge, to be up- 
wards of a thousand feet, and the surface 
presented the appearance of a vast plain 
of frosted silver. The severer climate of 
the southern hemisphere must be attribut- 
ed to the small amount of its land com- 
pared with the northern continent, which 
extends beyond the Arctic circle. In the 
opinion of Humboldt, the northern hemi- 
sphere may be regarded as the great ter- 
raqueous steam-engine, and the southern 
hemisphere as its water reservoir. The 
quantity of rain which falls in the northern 
is considerably’ greater than that which 
falls in the southern hemisphere; and the 
higher temperature existing in the north 
polar region may be attributed to the fact 
that a large portion of heat which be- 
comes latent in the southern hemisphere 
in the formation of aqueous vapor, is set 
free in the northern hemisphere durin 
great falls of rain and snow. 

A doubt which has been expressed 
whether any considerable extent of land 
exists in the north polar area derives con- 
firmation from the paucity of icebergs met 
with in high latitudes as compared with 
those found in the Antarctic regions. On 
every side of the southern Pole, on every 
meridian of the great South Sea, ships fall 
in with icebergs, whereas they are only 
found within the northern Arctic circle in 
or about Baffin’s Bay—a fact which points 
strongly to the probability that no exten- 
sive land exists at or near our northern 
Pole—-a supposition borne out by the fact 
that the vast ice-fields off Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla show no traces of ever hav- 
ing been in contact with gravel or land. 

There can be no doubt that the expedi- 
tion which has been prepared with so 
much care, and on which so much cost 
has been lavished, is one of great uncer- 
tainty, hazard, and difficulty. And what, 
it may be asked, shall we learn or gain 
from it? Shall we find, according to 
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Esquimaux tradition, an island in an ice- 
less sea, where musk-oxen roam, and some 
secluded family of the human race leads 
an isolated life under conditions of which 
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mankind in its advanced state is unable 
to form even a conception? Will the 
elements be found in a state of repose or 
jn tumultuous agitation ? Will the ocean, 
if there be one, be found 

“Still as the sea ere winds were taught to 

blow, 
Or moving spirit bade the waters flow” ? 


Or will land and water be commingled 
and consolidated in sublime confusion— 


“ Where undissolving, from the first of time, 
Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky, 
And icy mountains high on mountains piled ”? 


Shall we find a solution of the mystery of 
the ocean currents ; where the Gulf Stream 
spends its final force, and whence the 
Arctic stream first starts on its course 
down the coast of Greenland? Shall we 
learn why Arctic ice differs in its charac- 
teristics, being in some places of enormous 
thickness, and in others perilous to travel 
over? To such questions the answers 
cannot be foretold; but it may be confi- 
dently asserted that the scientific results 
of reaching the North Pole cannot fail to 
be of the highest interest, and will throw 
light upon some of the most perplexing of 
physical problems. The icy pole, for ex- 
ample, or the pole of greatest cold, has 
yet to be determined; and there is con- 
siderable reason to doubt whether it cor- 
responds with the terrestrial pole; for we 
know that the thermal equator does not 
correspond with the geographical equator, 
nor the magnetic pole with the geographi- 
cal pole. ‘The lowest temperature, so far 
as is known by actual observation on the 
earth, is that reached by Neveroff, at 
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Jakutsk in Siberia, in latitude 62° 2’, on 
the 21st of January 1838, when the quick- 
silver marked 76° below the zero of 
Fahrenheit. The determination, by the 
swinging of the pendulum, of the intensity 
and direction of the force of gravity at the 
Pole, is necessary in order to form a strict- 
ly reliable theory of the figure and physi- 
cal constitution of the earth; and the 
North Pole is upwards of 600 miles from 
the nearest point at which the pendulum 
was last swung by Sir Edward Sabine. 
The state of the atmosphere, and its pres- 
sure at a portion of the earth’s surface where 
there is no rotation, will be of high scien- 
tific interest. Magnetism and electricity 
may be expected to manifest new and 
striking effects. An analysis of the aurora 
borealis, of which the intensity of the light 
is so great in high latitudes that its corus- 
cations have been observed even in 
bright sunshine, may throw a flood of 
light upon the causes of that wonderful 
phenomenon. Solar physics will also 
benefit by the opportunity afforded of con- 
tinuously observing the sun at low alti- 
tudes above the horizon ; and other me- 
teorological phenomena (such as have 
never before been seen by mortal eye) 
may possibly present themselves to the 
gallant explorers who, to their immortal 
renown, shall first place themselves on the 
northern axis of our globe. Captain 
Nares is well known as one of the most 
accomplished and scientific officers of his 
profession; whatever man can dare he 
will dare; and no effort of skill or courage 
will be wanting to bring the expedition 
which he commands to a successful ter- 
mination.—P/ackwood’s Magazine. 
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SHARKS are usually spoken of as the 
most rapacious and abhorrent of sea-ani- 
mals. That they are rapacious is un- 
deniable, but why they are so is not gene- 
rally considered. We will go a little into 
the matter. The shark, a fish of the 
family Sgualide, when quite in his infant 
state, and only a few inches in length, ex- 
hibits a pugnacity almost without parallel 
for his age. He will attack fish two or 
three times larger than himself; or, if 
caught, and placed for observation on the 
deck .of.a vessel, he resents handling, and, 


with unerring precision, strikes a finger 
placed on almost any part of his body. 
Two things contribute to the shark’s 


determinate fierceness. In the first place, 
we may refer to his teeth, for of these 
engines of destruction nature has been to 
him particularly bountiful; and this spe- 
cies of bounty he has a peculiar pleasure 
in exercising. If he could speak, he 
would probably tell us that, besides being 
troubled with his teeth, which he could 
not help keeping in use, he had been gift- 
ed with enormous abdominal viscera, and 
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that, more particularly, a third of his body 
is occupied by spleen and liver. The 
bile and other digestive juices which are 
secreted from such an immense apparatus, 
and poured continually into the stomach, 
tend to stimulate appetite prodigiously— 
and what hungry animal with good teeth 
was ever tender-hearted ? In truth, a 
shark’s appetite can never be appeased ; 
for, in addition to this bilious diathesis, he 
is not a careful masticator, but hastily 
bolting his food, produces thereby not 
only the moroseness of indigestion, but a 
whole host of parasites, which goad as 
well as irritate the intestines to that de- 
gree that the poor squalus is sometimes 
quite beside himself from the torment, and 
rushes, like a blind Polyphemus, through 
the waves in search of anything to cram 
down his maw that may allay such urgent 
distress. He does not seek to be cruel, 
but he is cruelly famished. ‘It is not I,’ 
expostulates the man in the crowd, ‘ that 
is pushing; it is others behind me.’ The 


poor wretch must satisfy, not only his own 
ravenous appetite, but the constant de- 
mand %f these internal parasites, either 
with dead or living food; and therefore it 
is that, sped as from a catapult, he pounces 


on a quarry, and sometimes gorges him- 
self beyond what he is able to contain. 
Having said thus much of the rapacious 
habits of the Squalidz, we would have it 
remembered that every man’s hand is 
against them, and that no tortures are 
considered too severe to inflict upon them 
when caught. If they are relentless to 
man and every living thing around them, 
their insatiable appetite renders them 
equally destructive to their own species, 
and we of the white population of this 
globe ought to recollect, with some show 
of gratitude, that they always prefer an 
African to a European ; for although they 
are fond of men of any color, a negro is 
to them as the choicest venison. Com- 
merson tells us that one of the atrocious 
amusements practised on board slave-ships 
was to suspend a dead negro from the 
bowsprit, in order to watch the efforts of 
the sharks to reach him, and this they 
would sometimes effect at a height of 
more than twenty feet above the level of 
the sea. Wonderful are the tales that 
sailors tell of the various things that have 
been found in a shark’s stomach, and it 
was thought that any substance that 
would enter its mouth was at all times ac- 
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ceptable. The following, which details a 
cruel trick, as described in the Glasgow 
Odserver, dispels this illusion: ‘ Looking 
over the bulwarks of the schooner,’ writes 
a correspondent to this journal, ‘I saw 
one of these watchful monsters winding 
lazily backwards and forwards like a long 
meteor; sometimes rising till his nose 
disturbed the surface, and a gushing 
sound like a deep breath rose through 
the breakers; at others, resting motion- 
less on the water, as if listening to our 
voices, and thirsting for our blood. As 
we were watching the motions of this 
monster, Bruce (a little lively negro, and 
my cook) suggested the possibility of de- 
stroying it. ‘This was briefly to heat a 
fire-brick in the stove, wrap it up hastily 
in some old greasy cloths, as a sort of dis- 
guise, and then to heave it overboard. 
This was the work of a few minutes ; and 
the effect was triumphant. The monster 
followed after the hissing prey. We saw 
it dart at the brick like a flash of light- 
ning, and gorge it instanter. The shark 
rose to the surface almost immediately, 
and his uneasy motions soon betrayed the 
success of the manceuvre. His agonies 
became terrible ; the waters appeared as if 
disturbed by a violent squall, and the 
spray was driven over the taffrail where 
we stood, while the gleaming body of the 
fish repeatedly burst through the dark 
waves, as if writhing with fierce and terri- 
ble convulsions. Sometimes we thought 
we heard a shrill bellowing cry, as if 
indicative of anguish and rage, rising 
through the gurgling waters. His fury, 
however, was soon exhausted; in a short 
time the sounds broke away into distance, 
and the agitation of the sea subsided. 
The shark had given himself up to the 
tides, as unable to struggle against the ap- 
proach of death, and they were carrying 
his body unresistingly to the beach.’ 

Crouch, in his Fishes of the British 
Islands, would indirectly claim some 
apology for the habits of the shark tribe ; 
in reference to which he asks why the lion 
and the eagle should occupy the elevated 
places they do in popular estimation, as 
the king of beasts and monarch of the air. 
They live by the exercise of powers simt- 
lar to those of the sharks, and if insatiable 
appetites are to take precedence, sharks 
ought to stand in the foremost rank. 

The appearance of sharks occasionally 
upon our coast naturally creates a certain 
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panic amongst bathers ; and we may trace 
the breakage of the nets of our fishermen 
to their presence, among other causes. 
The six-gilled shark, or gray shark, is 
sometimes eleven or twelve feet in length, 
and is very destructive among the pil- 
chards on the Cornish coast. ‘The white 
shark is a formidable fellow ; but although 
his class ocasionally send even to our 
isles deputations of one or two, we have, 
fortunately, not had to record of late years 
such a visitation as that of 1785, when 
hundreds appeared in the British Chan- 
nel. This individual is perhaps the most 
formidable of all the inhabitants of the 
ocean. Ruysch says that the whole body 
of a man, and even a man in armor, has 
been found in the body of a white shark. 
Captain King, in his Survey of Australia, 
says he caught one which could have 
swallowed a man with the greatest ease. 
Blumenbach says a whole horse has been 
found in it; and Captain Basil Hall re- 
ports the taking of one, in which, besides 
other things, he found the whole skin of a 
buffalo, which a short time before had 
been thrown overboard from his ship, 
The blue shark is a horrible nuisance to 
the fishermen, but, fortunately, it is with 
us only in summer, when it makes itself 
known by hunting after the fish entangled 
in the nets, which it does by seizing both 
Gish and net with its keen and serrated 
teeth, and swallowing fish and mesh to- 
gether. As itis not always pleasant to 
have sharks following a ship, it cannot 

e too well known that a bucket or two of 
bilge-water has been known to drive them 
off. 

The shark tribe are remarkably reten- 
tive of life, and instances are related which 
would be almost beyond belief, if not 
vouched for by numbers of witnesses. 
For mstance, an individual was caught 
with a line; its liver was cut out, and the 
bowels left hanging from the body, in 
which state the sailors, as an object of 
abhorrence, threw it into the sea. But it 
continued near the boat; and not long 
afterwards, it pursued, and attempted to 
devour a mackerel that had escaped from 
the net. In another instance, a shark was 
thrown overboard after the head had been 
severed from the body ; after which, for a 
couple of hours, the body continued to 
use the efforts of swimming in various 
directions—to employ the conjecture of 
a boy amongst the crew—as if it were 
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looking for its head. Next, we have the 
thrasher, which has obtained the name of 
fox shark, because of the shape of its tail. 
The title of thrasher, however, is most ap- 
propriate, from its habit of lashing the sea 
with its tail, by which it has been known 
to put to flight a herd of sportive dolphins, 
and even to fill the whale with terror. The 
porbeagle is another of the shark tribe, and 
is a common visitor on the western coasts 
in summer. ‘Then follows that too plenti- 
ful and rapacious fish, the toper, known 
likewise as the white hound, penny dog, 
or miller dog. However, as it swims deep, 
it does not do so much injury to the fish- 
ermen’s nets as some of its congeners. 
Then we have the smooth hound, or ray- 
mouthed dog, or skate-toothed shark, 
which are presumed to come from con- 
siderable distances, from the kind of 
hooks sometimes found in them, which 
resemble those used on the coast of Spain. 
They feed upon crustaceous animals, but 
will take a bait. The picked dog, spur 
dog, or bone dog, but commonly known 
as the dog-fish, is the smallest, but unques- 
tionably the most numerous of tlre shark 
tribe. It frequents our coasts all the year 
round, and even in the severest weather. 
Then there are the spinous shark and 
Greenland shark, which will not be driven 
away from feeding upon the blubber of a 
stranded half-immersed whale, although 
pierced with spears, but come again to 
the oleaginous banquet while a spark of 
The basking shark also occa- 
sionally casts up on our coasts, It is of a 
large size, is capable of breaking a six- 
inch hawser, and is only taken with con- 
siderable difficulty. Then we have the 
rashleigh shark, the broad-headed gazer, 
and the hammer-head or balance fish, 
which may be said to complete the list of 
these occasional unwelcome visitors to our 
shores 

And now that we have said so much 
that is prejudicial to the Squalidz or 
shark community, let us see what we have 
as a set-off in their favor. As a food for 
man, the toper is found exposed for sale 
in the markets at Rome; and in Paris, 
that city of gastronomy, the small kinds 
of shark, when‘divested of their tantalising 
titles, are to be detected as evfrées in the 
menu of many of the most distinguished 
families. For some years the dog-fish has 
afforded lucrative employment during the 
whole of the summer to the fishermen 
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It is, how- 
ever, mostly smoked, and in this way is 


from the Naze to the Cape. 


considered rather a delicacy. It is also 
dried and split as stock-fish for consump- 
tion in the country, as well as for export 
to Sweden, where it is greatly appreciated. 
It is likewise elsewhere a common article 
of food, amidst the choice of a variety of 
other fish, especially in the west of Eng- 
land, and, indeed, is valued by some who 
are far above the necessity of classing it 
with their ordinary arcticles of subsistence. 
It is used both fresh and salted, but when 
eaten fresh, it is skinned before being 
cooked. Lacipede, who speaks slightingly 
of its flesh, informs us that, in the north of 
Europe, the eggs, which are about the 
size of a small orange, and consist solely 
of a pale-colored yolk, are in high esteem. 
If prejudice could be got over, there is no 
doubt they would form an agreeable as 
well as nourishing article of food, as a 
substitute for other eggs in our domestic 
economy. 

The shark fishery is carried on in many 
parts of the Indian Ocean, and on the 
eastern coast of Africa, and recently it has 
been pursued on the coast of Norway. 
About Kurrachi, in India, as many as 
forty thousand sharks are taken in the 
year. ‘The back fins are much esteemed 
as a food delicacy in China, from seven 
to ten thousand of these being shipped to 
that empire annually from Bombay. In 
Norway and Iceland the inhabitants make 
indiscriminate use of every species cap- 
tured, hanging up the carcases for a whole 
year, like hams, that the flesh may become 
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mellow. The liver, however, appears to be 
strictly prohibited everywhere, as a danger- 
ous article of food. 

Mr. N. Brabazon in his Fisheries of Ire- 
land, in allusion to the large shoals of 
sharks which pass annually along the west 
coast, on their way from the southern 
to the northern seas, speaks particularly 
of the basking shark: ‘These fish are 
worth from thirty-five to fifty pounds 
each; and when so many as five hundred 
have been killed in one season, this class 
of fishing should be well attended to for 
the short season it lasts, if the weather is 
favorable to it, especially as it is at a time 
when other fish are out of season. The 
fishermen have a superstition that the fish 
will leave the coast if the bodies of those 
caught were brought to the shore.’ Mr. P. 
L. Simmons, in his lVaste Products and 
Undeveloped Substances, gives almost in- 
credible statistics of the vast amount of 
fish-refuse which is either left to rot on 
the coasts and putrefy the air, or thrown 
back into the sea unutilised, both on our 
own and on foreign shores; and he signi- 
ficantly points to its value as a manure not 
far inferior to guano, of which this country 
alone requires two hundred thousand tons 
a year, and pays upwards of twenty-two 
millions sterling. Would it not, therefore, 
be wise for enterprise and capital to begin 
to turn more attention to the manufacture 
of fish-guano, of which the débris of the 
North American fisheries and those of the 
North Sea would furnish ample material ? 
Chambers Fournal. 
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‘ 

MILLAIs, a portrait of whom forms the 
frontispiece of this number of the Ec.ec- 
ric, is among the foremost, if not actually 
the first of living English painters. No 
pictures are more sought after than his in 
London, and it is said that several of them 
have brought higher prices than were ever 
before obtained for a picture during the 
lifetime of the artist who produced it. 
This, of course, is not conclusive evidence 
as to his relative merit, but it proves at 
least that he has succeeded perfectly in 
meeting the artistic tastes of his time, 


THE 


EDITOR. 


which he has also done much to educate. 
The following brief sketch of his life is 
taken, with a féw changes and additions, 
from the new edition of the American Cy- 
clopedia, a work, by the way, which is 
exceptionally good in its biographical 
features. 

John Everett Milkais was born in South- 
ampton, England, on the 8th of June, 
1829, where his early years were also 
spent. At the age of nine, he gained a 
medal from the Society of Arts, and was 
placed in_Mr. Sass’s preparatory school of 
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art in London, whence, at the age of 
eleven, he was transferred to the antique 


school of the Royal Academy. There, 
when but fourteen years old, he won the 
medal for drawing from the antique; and 
three years later, in 1846, he exhibited his 
first picture at the Academy, “ Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of Peru.” In 1847, he 
gained the gold medal for the best oil 
picture, his subject being “The Tribe of 
Benjamin seizing the Daughters of Shiloh.” 

About this time, Millais was induced to 
reject the academic rules which then pre- 
vailed, and to adopt the principles of the 
** Pre-Raphaelite school,” of which he was 
one of the original members and founders. 
The first picture painted by him in the 
new style was exhibited in 1849, and was 
entitled “ Isabella ;” the idea being taken 
from Keats’s well-known poem. In 1850 
appeared his “ Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” 
and a mystical picture of Christ; and in 
1851, “ Mariana in the Moated Grange,” 
“The Return of the Dove to the Ark,” 
and “The Woodman’s Daughter.” So 
rigorously did he follow the realistic prin- 
ciples involved in his new conceptions of 
art, that the simplicity at which he aimed 
was decried as an evidence of poverty of 
design and baldness of execution, and his 
pictures were declared to be utterly de- 
ficient in a sense of beauty. But their 
unquestioned power challenged attention, 
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and it was at length conceded that the 
naturalism which the artist sought to em- 
body in his works was of a higher order 
than the mere literal reproduction or 
copying of nature. His essays in religious 
symbolism found few admirers and were 
not repeated. “The Huguenot” and 
“ Ophelia,” exhibited in 1852, increased his 
reputation ; and in the succeeding year his 
“Proscribed Royalist” and “ Order of 
Release” enhanced it still further, and 
gave him an assured and commanding 
position. Some of his later works are: 
“ A Dream of the Past ;” “Sir Isumbrus 
at the Ford” (1857); “The Heretic” 
(1858); “Vale of Rest” and “ Spring 
Flowers” (1860); “The Black Bruns- 
wicker,” perhaps his most famous picture 
(1861); “My First Sermon” (1863) ; 
“ Charley is My Darling” (1864); “ Joan 
of Arc” and “The Romans leaving 
Britain” (1865); “ Sleeping,” “ Waking,” 
and “ Jephthah” (1867); “ Winter Fuel” 
(1874); and “ The Fringe of the Moor” 
and “A Deserted Garden”.(1875). 

Millais was a contributor to the Germ 
(1850), a short-lived periodical devoted to 
an exposition of the views of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. He has also occasionally 
contributed illustrations to books and 
periodicals. In 1863, he was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy, of which 
he had been an associate since 1853. 
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ILLUSTRATED Homes. A Series of Papers 
describing Real Houses and Real People. 
By E. C. Gardner. 


& Co. 


Boston: 7. R. Osgood 


> 


Mr. Gardner is engaged in genuine mission- 
ary work in his endeavor to impress upon his 
fellow-countrymen (and women) sound prin- 
ciples of architectural and decorative taste—to 
teach them what constitutes a “ home” as dis- 
tinguished from a “ tenement” or “ dwelling- 
house.” His first work, which we praised at 
the time of its appearance, was an attempt to 
define these homes, and to point out in a 
general way how they are to be made—an ex- 
position of principles in short; the present 
work is a series of examples of the way in 
which these principles have been actually ap- 
plied. As the author states it, it is a descrip- 
tion by the architect of some of the houses— 
“real houses for real people”’—which he has 


helped to build. 


It is to be kept in mind that the houses 
thus described are no fancy creations of 
the architect, but have met actual and vari- 


ous individual wants, and are consequently 
much and 
likely to prove helpful than they would other 


more suggestive much more 


wise be. and 


minute, including specifications as well as 


The descriptions are cleat 
plans, indicating the approximate cost of each 
house, and explaining the objects aimed at, as 
well as the result obtained. The examples 
selected are of houses of moderate cost, rang- 
ing from a single-room (“ Lucia’s 
Castle”) costing no more than five hundred 
dollars, to a handsome town mansion, costing 


cottage 


in the neighborhood of ten thousand dollars. 
The description comprises the 
whom the houses were 


for 
built, as well as the 


people 


houses themselves; and this affords ample 
scope for the exercise of Mr. Gardner's very 
decided literary talent. An animated dialogue 
between architect and clients is the form in 
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which most of the chapters are cast, and 
though dealing with a somewhat technical 


subject, and imparting some serious instruc- 
the from first to last, lively, 
humorous, and entertaining. 

With all his playfulness, however, which to 
say truth has a become tedious 
after the first Mr. Gardner 
evidently takes his work seriously. He never 


ion, book is, 


tendency to 
hundred pages, 


tires of emphasizing and illustrating what he 
regards as the elementary principles of taste in 
architecture, and has convinced himself fully 
that the questions involved in the building 
allied with questions 


of a house are closely 


“The world,” he says, “is 
We 


and 


of good morals. 
gone wofully astray. are growing wicked 
and vain, and sick useless, all because 
homes and housekeeping are on a false basis, 
the 


some saintly woman who knows the suffering 


can see no way out o wilderness till 
I 1 t of vi 


and the need of humanity, shall gird herself, 


not to distribute tracts, or sell pious books, or 
organize Dorcas Societies, or send the gospel 
to far-away heathen, but to place domestic 
architecture, and domestic service and duty, 
in the sight of all men as the assential foun- 
social structure. ... To 


dation of a sound 


organize perfectly a business in this branch 


of my profession, I should first engage a per- 


inister of the Gospel to instruct all 


Suasive m 


persons about to build in the moralities of 


home-life. After a course of this fundamen- 
} 


tal 
wise and eloquent, who s 


teaching, I would employ a medical 
hould not only prove 


man, 


that cleanliness is next to godliness, but he 
should make his pupils realize the worth of 


fresh air, of sunlight, of pure water and ra- 





tional warmth. o man is fit to build a house 
until he 


After the physician, achemist should follow to 


knows something of these things. 


explain the nature and causes of carbonic acid 


and carbonic oxide, the miasmata that rise 


from certain soils, and the consequence of un- 
ventilated sewerage, closing his course of 
family instruction by a lecture, with experi- 
ments, on the sublime art of cooking. 
Finally, a professor from some industrial col- 
lege should describe the nature and proper 
use of the materials employed in building, 
calling especial attention to the fact that green 


After 
strictly architectural 


lumber will surely shrink in drying. 
such a preparation, the 
service might be undertaken with a reasonable 
hope of a triumphant conclusion.” 

Whoever contemplates either building a 
house or buying one would find it quite worth 
while to give both Mr. Gardner's little books 


at least one careful perusal. 


French of Thé- 
Howe Gould, 


lt & Co, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. From the 
ophile Gautier, by Robert 


M.A. New-York: Henry i 
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Though written and published upward of 
twenty years ago, Gautier’s “ Constantinople ” 


is still by far the best descriptive account of 
the Turkish capital, and offers the most lively 
glimpses of the life, customs, character, and 
habits of the Turkish people. The book, in 
fact, is more than a simple record of travel ; 
it will answer nearly all the purposes of a 
guide-book the stranger may find 
himself for the first time in Constantinople. 


for who 
It would be a great mistake, however, to infer 
from this that it resembles in any respect the 
ordinary guide-book literature—to which, in- 
For Gau- 
Each 


of his chapters is a finished and delightful 


deed, it forms a perfect contrast. 
tier is, above all things, a literary artist. 


piece of composition—full of instruction, full 
of the 
reading and trained observation, but 
in style, sparkling with wit, and character- 
ized throughout by that graceful vivacity 
which only a Frenchman can maintain with- 


results of wide 


brilliant 


of information, and 


out visible effort through several hundred 
pages. 

The the 
what broader than the title, as nearly a 


scope of present work is some- 


hun- 


dred of its most entertaining pages are de- 
voted to the journey to Constantinople. The 


voyage was made on one of those magnificent 
Mediterranean steamers which ply between 
Marseilles and the Golden Horn, coasting the 
Italy, touch- 
ing at Malta, Syra, and Smyrna, running in 


western and southern shores of 


sight of the most famous spots in Greece and 
the Grecian Isles, and traversing the Helles- 
pont, the Dardanelles, and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Of course, such a voyage affords abun- 
dant opportunities for a cultured observer 
skillful 

the most 
at Malta 

an exceedingly interesting chapter, and 
at Syra and Smyrna 


Gautier certainly 
The long “lay 
him with material 


and 
of them. 


and a 
makes 


pen, 
over” furnished 
for 
the 
were equally 


similar 


stoppages 
productive. As to Constantino- 
ple, he remained there three months, and the 
record of his stay leaves little for the most 
curious reader to inquire about—whether his 
curiosity takes a historical direction, or in- 
cludes only the more picturesque features of 
the shops, the bazaars, the cafés, the mosques, 
the palaces, the seraglios, the women, the 
cemeteries, the baths, the 
Street scenes, the state and religious ceremo- 


the dervishes, 


nials, and the amusements of the people. 

No other city in Europe is so romantic in 
its historical associations or so picturesque in 
appearance as Constantinople, and no people 
pique the curiosity as do the Turks. Gautier, 
therefore, had fascinating material to work 
upon, and we cancommend this translation of 
his book as one of the most agreeable of re- 
cent contributions to the literature of travel. 
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art in London, whence, at the age of 
eleven, he was transferred to the antique 


school of the Royal Academy. There, 
when but fourteen years old, he won the 
medal for drawing from the antique; and 
three years later, in 1846, he exhibited his 
first picture at the Academy, “ Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of Peru.” In 1847, he 
gained the gold medal for the best oil 
picture, his subject being “The Tribe of 
Benjamin seizing the Daughters of Shiloh.” 

About this time, Millais was induced to 
reject the academic rules which then pre- 
vailed, and to adopt the principles of the 
* Pre-Raphaelite school,” of which he was 
one of the original members and founders. 
The first picture painted by him in the 
new style was exhibited in 1849, and was 
entitled “ Isabella ;” the idea being taken 
from Keats’s well-known poem. In 1850 
appeared his “ Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” 
and a mystical picture of Christ; and in 
1851, “ Mariana in the Moated Grange,” 
“The Return of the Dove to the Ark,” 
and “The Woodman’s Daughter.” So 
rigorously did he follow the realistic prin- 
ciples involved in his new conceptions of 
art, that the simplicity at which he aimed 
was decried as an evidence of poverty of 
design and baldness of execution, and his 
pictures were declared to be utterly de- 
ficient in a sense of beauty. But their 
unquestioned power challenged attention, 
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Mr. Gardner is engaged in genuine mission 
ary work in his endeavor to impress upon his 
fellow-countrymen (and women) sound prin 
ciples of architectural and decorative taste—to 
teach them what constitutes a “ home” as dis- 
tinguished from a “ tenement” or “ dwelling- 
house.” His first work, which we praised at 
the time of its appearance, was an attempt to 
define these homes, and to point out in a 
general way how they are to be made—an ex- 
position of principles in short; the present 
work is a series of examples of the way in 
which these principles have been actually ap- 
plied. As the author states it, it is a descrip- 
tion by the architect of some of the houses— 
“real houses for real people’—which he has 
helped to build. 
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and it was at length conceded that the 
naturalism which the artist sought to em- 
body in his works was of a higher order 
than the mere literal reproduction or 
copying of nature, His essays in religious 
symbolism found few admirers and were 
not repeated. “The Huguenot” and 
“ Ophelia,” exhibited in 1852, increased his 
reputation; and in the succeeding year his 
“Proscribed Royalist” and “ Order of 
Release” enhanced it still further, and 
gave him an assured and commanding 
position. Some of his later works are: 
“ A Dream of the Past ;” “Sir Isumbrus 
at the Ford” (1857); “The Heretic” 
(1858); “Vale of Rest” and “ Spring 
Flowers” (1860); “The Black Bruns- 
wicker,” perhaps his most famous picture 
(1861); “My First Sermon” (1863) ; 
“ Charley is My Darling” (1864); “ Joan 
of Arc” and “The Romans leaving 
Britain” (1865); “ Sleeping,” “ Waking,” 
and “ Jephthah” (1867); “ Winter Fuel” 
(1874); and “ The Fringe of the Moor” 
and “A Deserted Garden”.(1875). 
Millais was a contributor to the Germ 
(1850), a short-lived periodical devoted to 
an exposition of the views of the Pre- 


Raphaelites. He has also occasionally 
contributed illustrations to books and 


periodicals. In 1863, he was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy, of which 


he had been an associate since 1853. 
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Though written and published upward of 


twenty years ago, Gautier’s “ Constantinople ” 
is still by far the best descriptive account of 
the Turkish capital, and offers the most lively 
glimpses of the life, customs, character, and 
habits of the Turkish people. The book, in 
fact, is more than a simple record of travel ; 
it will answer nearly all the purposes of a 
guide-book for the stranger who may find 
himself for the first time in Constantinople. 
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THE Lir—E AND GROWTH OF LANGUAGE: An 
Outline of Linguistic Science. By William 
Dwight Whitney. New-York: D. Appleton 
& C 
As the “ International Scientific Series” gra- 

dually lengthens out on the shelf, and the full 

scope of its plan becomes thereby practically 
evident, the very great service which it will 
perform for the student of science becomes 
more and more conspicuous. No equally 
clear and authoritative expositions of what has 
been accomplished in the various departments 
into which modern science is divided has hi- 
therto been accessible to the general reader 
and the educating influence upon popular 
thought, even of the volumes that have 
already appeared, must have been 
and wide-spread. 

The latest addition to the Series is the vo- 


lume of which the title is given above ; and 





is one of the most instructive that has yet 


peared. No more important subject than 





man language could present itself for human 
investigation, and no man is better authorized, 
both by his acquirements and his mental atti- 
tude, to expound that subject than Professor 
Whitney. He is recognized everywhere as 
one of the most profound and accomplished of 
living philologists, and ashe has kept himself 
free from all entanglement with the theories 
and “views” that have divided philologists 
into two or three hostile camps, he is almost 
the only one of first-rate eminence who could 
undertake a fair and impartial exposition and 
review of what is really scientific in the sci- 
ence of language. “ That science,” 





“strives to comprehend language, both in its 
unity, as a means of human expression, and as 
distinguished from brute communication, and 
in its internal variety of material and struc- 
ture. It seeks to discover the cause of the 
resemblances and differences of languages, 
and to effect a classification of them, by trac- 
ing out the lines of resemblance, and drawing 
the limits of difference. It seeks to determine 
what language isin relation to thought, and 
how it came to sustain this relation; what 
keeps up its life, and what has kept it in ex- 
istence in past time, and even, if possible, how 
it came into existence at all. Itseeksto know 
what language is worth to the mind, and what 
has been its part in the development of our 
race. And, less directly, it seeks to learn and 
set forth what it may of the history of human 
development, and of the history of races, their 
movements and connections, so far as these 
are to be read in the facts of language.” 

A complete outline of linguistic science, as 
thus defined, is what Professor Whitney has 
attempted to give in the present work, in a 
manner suited to the popular apprehension ; 
and he has certainly produced a treatise which, 
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without sacrificing scientific precision in its 
methods of treatment, is wonderfully clear, 


concise, and intelligible. 


A DovusLe Story. By George Macdonald 
New-York: Dodd & M. 





Setting aside Alice's Adventu in W. 
fand,a much more elaborate performance, it 
would be hard to find a modern fairy story 
more entirely charming, more fascinating 
more fragrant with the very aroma of fairy- 
land than this. No child could read it with- 
out giving it a place at once among his or her 
little classics; and even to the adult reader 
with whom life has left few of the dear old il 
lusions, it brings back some of that trusting 
faith in the nether s of nature from w i 
childhood draws sort of its keenest pl 
sures, 

The story is doub! 1 the sense that it has 
two heroines, a beautiful princess and a poor 
shepherd’s daughter, both of whom | é 
naughty in their diff it ways, and both of 
whom are led back » the right path by t 
hard discipline of | ience I i 
takes the guise of a kindly but 1 old 
woman, and marvelous as are ins | 
which her discipline is wrought out, it is 
to detect in each of them a true ana with 
the experiences ol 1 il life, which i 1 y 
disguised, not lost s t of, as is too often the 
case with modern fairy tales. 

The sole fault of ‘A Double Story” (if it be 
fair to call it a fault) is that it is too good for 
the childish minds to which it is addressed 


It takes what is perhaps its most piquant 
charm from t l 
written ; and this, of course, can onl) 


preciated by the cultured or critical read: 


On THE HEIGH1 A Novel By Berthold 
Auerbach. Translated by Simo Adler 
Stern. New-York : /lenry Holt & C. 


This is a new translation of a novel which 
was translated and published in Boston som: 
half dozen vears ago, and which, as our read 
ers will perhaps remember, we pronounced at 
the time one of the masterpieces of modern 
fiction. We have seen no reason since then 
for changing our opinion; and, in fact, few 
novels, once laid aside, have so persistently 
remained in our thoughts. The explanation 
of the present work is that the old translation 
was so faulty in many respects that, when 
Messrs. Holt & Co. became the sole author- 
ized American publishers of Auerbach’s no- 
vels, it was determined to destroy the old 
plates, and have the book retranslated from 
beginning to end ; and accordingly it was put 
into the hands of Mr. Stern, whose rendering 
of “ Waldfried” was so conspicuously good. 
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two editions will 


A cursory comparison of the 
suffice to demonstrate the 
periority of Mr 


very great su- 


Stern’s version ; and this will 


furnish the reader an excellent opportunity 
for re-reading a novel which might very well 


be read once every five years. 
OvreEN Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tenny- 
son. Boston: F. &. ¢ L&C 


which 


The fo 


Tennyson 


dut 


five 
said 


ur oO! years ing 
been e1 
ll spent even if 


by 


ynstration of his 


is have 


to 


this work would have been we 


had 


nothing el 
ample dem 
bue 


they produced Taken 
itself, it 


se. 
furnishes 
nsidering it, 


“In Me 


magn owers 


hicent p as we 


must, in conjunction with moriam” 


and ‘Idylls of the King,” it makes clear 
his title to be regarded without cavil as ons 
of the greatest poets that have written the En- 


glish language. 


It would be futile, in the brief space at our 
command, to attempt a review of this drama, 
or even an analysis of it: and any thing less 
would do it injustice. Suffice it to say that it 
brings before us, more viv y doubtless than 


they appeared to mporaries, the 
great histor 1 chara s of the reign of 
‘ Bloody Mary” Mar herself Elizabeth 
Philip of Spain, Ga rer, Cardinal Polk 
Archbishop Cranmer r Thomas Wyatt, Staf 
ford, and the rest ; and that it isno mere poem 


cast into the form of dialogue, but a genuine 
drama, full of fire and force, and written in a 
style of rare strength and simplicity. “ Queen 
Mary” will, we think, win easy recognition as 
the noblest literary achievement of our tin 


and will long hold its place as one of the great 


monuments of English literature. 
O; 
’é, which 
Messrs. 
edition, 


Green's Short /listory of the Enel 
noticed in our June 
Harper & Bros. publish an American 
printed than the Eng- 


4 


Peo- 
we number, 
which is better 
lish one, 
what 
find 


more convenient in shape, and some- 
Itisa 
in every library, 


lower in price. book that should 


a place especially where 


there are children. 


FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 
Tut 


Richard von 


announce that Prince 
Metternich is prepari 


father’s Memoirs for p 


French papers 
ng his 
ublication. 


Ir is rumored that a volume consisting of the 
most important philosophical 


of the Mr. Joh 
be published. 


Mr. I 


correspon lence 


Mill will 





late n Stuart shortly 


JoRwoop is about edit, for the Cam- 
den Society, Milton’s Common-Place Book, 
which was found last year in the library of S 


F. Graham, Bart., at Neth ierby. 





FOREIGN LITER 





ARY NOTES. 


tN 


ur 
_ 


THE 
work 


‘ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,’ a 
which has been long in preparation by 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., 
now in the printer’s hands, and will be pub- 


. 
lished the next publishing 
ason. 


his nephew, is 
in London during 
se 

Messrs. CASSELLS 
Gu Doré 


of Shake Speare 


M. 


plete edition 


have arranged with 


stave to illustrate 


a cor 





’s works, which will be publish- 
The art 


ations. 


ed in mor ist is to receive 


athly parts. 


10,000 for his illustr 


THE Emperor William, according to the 4// 





w Zeitung, has senssnaed to M. Thiers 
splendid edition of the works of Frederick the 
reat, in thirteen volumes folio, printed spe- 
cially for the Emperor. 
We understand that Messrs. Henry S. King 
and Co. have in preparation a series of “ In- 
troductory Handbooks to Study,” comprising 


introductions to the study of philosophy, mu- 


sic, art, English, classical, and foreign litera- 
ture, history ancient and modern, &c., &c. 
They are intended to be strictly introductions 
t nd not to stand in the place of, study. 


Miss CLARKE, an American artist, has for 
many years past been engaged ona series of 
sketches of all the places visited by Dante. 


The series is now, we learn, nearly: finished. 
Miss Clarke has traveled about for several 


ars, even in the le parts of 


ast frequented 


Italy, and her sketches are the result of much 
researcn 
Tue Earl of Albemarle has placed in the 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 


ys ° ae “17 
i 


which 


for 
throw much 





publication, a diary wil 
new light on the social and political history of 
the early part of the present century. Thev 

lume will be entitled 7i/ty Years of My Life, 


chapter on 


The 


and will contain an introductory 
the p: 


book ma 


thistory of the Albemarle family. 


is 


y be expected in the autumn. 


OFESSOR MAX MULLER has returned to Ox- 


ford, and is in great measure restored to health 
after his illness in Italy. While in Florenc 
he received from the students of the Istituto 


of 


album 


1 

di Studii 
recognition in the 
Jarbetti, 


Superiori a most gratifying token 


» form of a handsome 


designed by and containing photo- 
yhic portraits of the professors of the Phi- 


On the cover isa portrait o1 


gray 
gical faculty. 


‘ 


lileo with the motto “ provando e riprovan- 


do, ” while the frontispiece is decorated with 
the arms of the two great Indian travellers of 
Italy, Marco Polo and Filippo Sassetti. The 
book contains also a water-color drawing by 
Be Arcetri, from which 
Galileo observed the movements of the heav- 
The presentation took place in the pre- 


*nassai of the Tower of 


ens. 
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sence of the Princess Dora d’Istria, the Duke 
di Sermoneta, and other distinguished persons. 
Professor Max Miiller responded in French, 
and took occasion to recommend to the young 
men before all things the study of the origi- 
nal documents of the great literatures. “It 
is better,” he said, “‘to read Homer than to 
read a dozen commentaries upon him.” 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


UPHEAVAL OF THE LAND IN THE SOUTH 
PoLAR REGIONS.—From time to time facts are 
discovered which add to the existing evidence 
that there is a rise of the land going on inthe 
southern circumpolar regions: in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New-Zealand, the phenomena 
are remarkable. Owing to the rise of the 
land in one place, certain lakes and a river 
disappeared. The natives, who had sold the 
land, squatted immediately on the places that 
had been occupied by the water, contending 
that they had never soldthelakes. In another 
place, on the western coast of New-Zealand, 
the high-water mark of the year 1814 is now 
two hundred yards inland, and many other 
facts might be cited. They prove, as Mr. Ho- 
worth says, in a communication to the Royal 
Geographical Society, that the masses of land 
round about the south pole, ‘are at present 
areas of upheaval,’ and that ‘the earth's peri- 
phery is being stretched or extended in the di- 
rection of its shortest axis.’ He draws atten- 
tion to the ‘ very remarkable fact, that inall this 
area, exhibiting so many signs of rapid up 
heaval, there should be such a marked absence 
of volcanoes,’ for the two or three in the north 
island of New-Zealand, those in Tierra del 
Fuego, and Mount Erebus, are but few in so 
vastacircle. ‘If,’ says Mr. Howorth, ‘ if vol- 
canoes be the violent efforts of the eruptive 
forces of the earth, it is remarkable that they 
should be absent, or only present in such 
feeble examples in this area, and that we shall 
search such markedly rising areas as Au- 
stralia, Tasmania, and South-Africa in vain for 
them. My explanation,’ he adds, ‘ of this ab- 
sence, which involves some very heterodox 
views on the subject of volcanic energy, I 
must reserve for a future occasion.’ 


INFLUENCE OF THE SUN ON THE WEATHER. 
—Dr. Mann, in his annual address to the Bri- 
tish Meteorological Society, told the members 
that they must make up their minds to allow 
for the influence of the sun, in all their mete 
orological observations. The importance of 
this remark may be judged of from the fact 
that the sun’s heat which falls on the earth is 
sufficient to keep 543,000 million steam-en- 
gines of four hundred horse-power, each 


August, 


workingcontinuously. The central heatis such 
that the most stubborn metallic and rocky 
substances are fused and reduced to vapors. 
These vapors blaze ; and by aid of the spectro- 
scope, these substances can be identified, and 
the bright flames can be seen leaping up from 
the sun to a height of fifty thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand miles; thus, henceforth, the 
spectroscope will have to be used side by side 
with the thermometer and barometer. If the 
sun undergoes fluctuations, may we not sup- 
pose that the weather of our globe fluctuates 
more or less in sympathy therewith? To this 
question many observers now devote them- 
selves, and every year throws a little more 
light on the problem of the connection between 
sun-spots and rainfall—as to their effect on 
heat and light—and o 


1 weather phenomena 
generally. Mr. Meldrum, of the observatory 
Mauritius, believes that he has discovered 
that a maximum of cyclones, and a maximum 
of rainfall, in the Indian Ocean, are coincident 
with a maximum occurrence of sun-spots. 
From these few particulars it may be seen that 
in solar phenomena there is a most promising 
subject for investigation, even though, as Dr. 
Mann says, ‘ weather prophets may not be able 
to read in the sun’s face the forecasts of tem- 
pests and of benign seasons; yet metcorolo 
gists will find therean interpretation of physical 
secrets that belong properly to their domain, 
and a field of philosophic generalisation that 
will add a power and dignity to their own 
grasp of their special methods of intellectual 
research,” 


THE GREAT Comet or 1684.—The investi 
gation of the great comet of 1684 forms the 
subject of the inaugural dissertation of Prof. 
Neugebauer of the University of Breslau. 
This comet belongs to those which, on account 
of the close approximation of their orbits to 
the earth's orbit, have attracted the attention 
of Prof. Schiaparelli as worthy of scrutiny in 
connection with shooting stars. The only a 
curate observations of the comet of 1654 that 
have come down to us were made during two 
weeks at Rome, by Bianchini ; and in order 
to derive from these the best possible results, 
Neugebauer has reduced them all anew, by 
using the best materials available, he having 
access to original letters and drawings still in 
existence. The observations made by Bian- 
chini were of the simplest kind ; for instance, 
he would hold a stretched thread in such a 
position that while it covered some known one 
of the fixed stars it nearly covered the comet 
itself, whose position, relatively to the ends 
of the thread, was then estimated by the eye. 
Other and more exact observations were made 
with the heip of rude instruments. The rela 
tive positions of the comet, as deduced by great 
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labor, seem to be, in general, trustworthy to 
within a few minutes of arc, and Neugebauer’s 
elements of its orbit are not greatly different 
from those given by Halley. It follows, as the 
most interesting result of the investigation, 
that on the 18th of June, 1684, the distance of 
the comet from the earth was only the hun- 
dredth part of the distance of the earth from 
the sun, being, in fact, only the thirtieth part 
of the distance of the earth from Coggia’s 
comet on the 21st of last July, when it was 
nearest the earth. It seems, therefore, that 
the orbit of the comet of 1684 approaches 
more nearly to the orbit of the earth than al- 
most any other known comet, and that under 
favorable circumstances we shall be justified 
in expecting some meteoric display yearly 
about the 18th of June, at which time the earth 
annually comes into the plane of this comet’s 


orbit. 
Tue Heat Propucep By GALVANIC CurR- 
RENTS.—Since the galvanic effect upon metal 


wires, by means of which they are made to 
glow, has acquired a practical importance in 
galvano-caustics, it appears desirable to pre- 
sent, in the clearest manner, the connection 
between the power of the battery, the dimen- 
sions of the wire, and the resulting phenome- 
non 
of this problem is given by Prof. Muller of 
According to him, we 


- and the first attempt at a partial solution 


Freiburg in Bavaria. 


he intensity of the glow 


by dividing the intensity of the galvanic cur- 


obtain a measure of t 


rent by the diameter of the wire, and the cur- 
rent ‘intensity being given by Ohm’s law, we 
find that the effect will depend upon the num- 
ber of elements in the galvanic battery, and 
the electro-motive force of each element: also 
upon the resistance of the wire and the bat- 
tery. For the same battery acting on the same 
length of wire a maximum glow will be pro- 
duced when the wire has a certain determinable 
diameter ; the intensity of the glow diminishes 
when the wire is either thicker or thinner than 
this. For 
zinc and carbonelements acting ona platinum 


instance, with six of Ruhmkorff’s 


wire one decimeter long, the maximum glow 
is produced when the diameter of the wire is 
4 of a millimeter; fora wire two decimeters 
long the thickness must be /y of a millimeter 
to produce the maximum effect. With a bat- 
tery of two of Stohrer’s elements, a platinum 
wire, two decimeters long, can not be raised 
to a white-hot glow, but may be raised to a 
red heat when its diameter is 1} millimeters, 
or less. Again, in order to make red hota 
platinum wire of 4} millimeter diameter and 
two meters long, a battery of 28 elements is 
necessary, while 40 such will not make this 
wire white hot. 
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THUNDER-STORMS, — At 


PERIODICITY 
Kremsmiinster, in Bavaria, weather observa- 
tions have been made for more than a century. 
Discussion of these observations, and of other 
observations made in Saxony, leads to the 
conclusion that there is a periodicity in thun- 
der-storms as well as in some other natural 
phenomena. Von Bezold says, in his paper 
on the subject, that in years when the tempe- 
rature is high, and the sun’s surface compara- 
tively free from spots, thunder-storms are 
abundant. Since, moreover, the maxima of 
the sun-spots coincide with the greatest inten- 
sity of auroral displays, it follows that both 


OF 


groups of phenomena, thunder-storms and 
auroras, to a certain extent supplement each 
other, so that years of frequent storms corre- 
spond to those auroras, and vice versé. It is 
pointed out that this ‘connection between 
sun-spots and storms does not by any means 
sanction the supposition of a direct electrical 
interaction between the earth and sun, but 
may be simply a consequence of a degree 
of insolation dependent on the sun-spots.’ 
The changes of insolation manifest themselves 
different latitudes, and not 
contemporaneously. 


successively in 


Can A DEAD MAN GroAn ?—Dr. E. Holland 
writes as follows on this subject in the British 
Medical Fournal :—The possibility and proba- 
bility alike of such a circumstance as the utter- 
ance of a groan after somatic death are suffici- 
ently heterodox to ordinary credence to induce 
me to record the fact of my having, in connec- 
tion with others, heard a veritable dead man 
groan. J. B., aged 57, committed suicide by 
hanging, after he had been very effectually 
suspended for an hour, was cut 
me two As the 
was slackened from the aeck, air escaped 
from the thorax through the larynx, and a 
prolonged rather loud groan was the con- 
sequence. The men who assisted me 
exclaimed, “He ain’t dead ;’ and I, for 
the moment, fell in with their views, ripped 
open his practised artificial 
respiration; but I soon noted that there was 
not the slightest attempt at respiration; that the 
heart was still to eye, hand, and ear ; that his 
well-opened eyes were 8lazed as only a dead 
man’s eyes glaze, and that the dilated pupils 
were insensible to strong light. He was cer- 
tainly dead, and dead from the first, and the 
groan we all heard had, I imagine, the follow- 
ing causation. The suicide braces his body 
for the final throe by taking in a deep breath ; 
and when hanging is the method adopted, the 
constriction of the air passages is too immedi- 
ate and effectual to allow this air to escape ; 
but when the rope is relaxed, the lungs and 
thorax contract with sufficient force to occa- 


down by 


and others. double rope 


two 


clothes, and 
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sion a groan even an hour after death. Such 
a positively observed fact may find its im- 
portance ina medico-legal sphere, and I feel 
that it ought to be contributed to the réfert 

of such as it may interest. 


EFFECT ON SOUND AND LIGHT OF THI 
MOVEMENT OF THE OBSERVER.—The long- 
vexed question as to the effect upon observa 
tions of the movement of the observer, and the 
source of light or sound, has been elucidated 
by Baron Eotvos, of Pesth, who, in a recent 
communication, extends his former invest 
gations, and offers a satisfactory refutation of 
several objections that have been raised. Ac- 
cording to him, in case the sourcé of sound or 
light be moving, the intensity must be de- 
fined as the living force that would fall, in a 
parallel 
to the wave surface, ifall vibrations were like 


unit of time, upon a unit of surface, 


those which are imparted to the surface at 
that instant in which the intensity is to be de- 
termined. The formule for the intensity in 
question, as deduced by Eotvos, show that 
the movement of the observer has a de 





effect upon the result, and by applying this 
to the case of an observer moving upon a 
locomotive, with a velocity of an hundred feet 
per second, and listening to a sound whos 
origin moves at the same rate, he finds the 
observed sound eight times as loud as when 
both are at rest. A method is also explained 
by him, showing the possibility of testing his 
conclusions by experiments on the heat re- 
ceived and sent by moving bodies. 
EARTH CURRENTS IN TELEGRAPH LINI 

A Mr. Schwendler, who in 1868 was entrusted 
with the introduction of a system of testing 
telegraph lines in India, took that opportunity 





to do his work so thoroughly as to secure 
the data necessary for the quantitative dete 
mination of the electro-motive force in the 
line. Over 10,000 determinations have been 
made during the past six years, and he d: 

duces from these the conclusion that all the 
lines in India are affected by natural currents 
of electricity. These currents are, as it were, 
a negative or copper current, flowing from the 
east to the west. The strength of the natural 
current is very variable, even on the same line. 
The direction is also variable, but far more 
constant than the strength. The variations in 
strength and direction, on parallel lines of 
telegraph, are very uniform. The prevailing 
direction of the current is generally also the 
direction of the maximum current. He con- 
siders himself now fully justified in establish- 
ing an improvement of the system for the pur- 
pose of investigating these currents, and his 
propositions having been urged strongly upon 
the attention of the Indian Government, have 
been favorably received by it. 


August, 
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PARIAH Docs.—A few words about the street 
logs,as Ihave become very familiar with their 
habits and customs. In all Eastern towns 

iey have sprung up from the time of the 
Creation ; they multiply extensively, they be- 
long to nobody, they are not held sacred, but, 
as they are the town scavengers, nobody kills 
them. In Brazil, the vulture, a large, black, 
repulsive bird, supplies the place of dogs, 
and is therefore protected by a £20 penalty 
With the Moslem it is a sin to take life, but it 


is allowable, or rather it is the practice, to tor 


naim, and ill-use short of death. Thes« 


poor brutes live on the offal of the town, they 
sleep in the streets, they bring forth thei: 


young on a mud heap, and at a tender age the 


pups join the pack They are ill-used by the 
whole population, and, like Ishmael, their hand 
Ss against every one, and every one’s hand i 
against them. The people beat them, kick 
them, stone them, so that out of 8000 you will 
not see a dozen elders with a whole body « 


our sound legs. They are so unuted to kind- 
ness, that if you touched one it would bit 
your hand off like a wild beast, supposing 
that you were going to injure it. Were you 
to remain alone in a bazar at night, shut uy 
with them, it is probable that they would at- 
tack you in a pack, and kill you. There is 


story of a sea-captain who drank a little too 


much, and lay down in a public place In 
the morning, only a gnawed bone or two, his 
sailor’s cap and tattered clothes, told the h 

rible story. It is quite possible that this 


should happen, the animals are so starve 


heir habits are regulated by laws of their 
own. I have grown, in the solitude of Sala 
hiyyeh, to learn them. At night, when pro 


found stillness reigns in the village, you sud- 
denly hear a dog coming down from the Kur- 
dish burial-ground on the roots of the moun- 
tains. He communicates some news to the 
dogs nearest the borders of the village. There 
is a chorus of barking; it ceases, and a single 
dog is commissioned to bear the news to the 
dogs of our quarter. They set up a howl, 
which ceases after a few minutes, and one of 
our lot is detached, and flies down the gar 

dens to the dogs near the Bab es Salahiyyeh. 
Whatever the canine news is, in about twenty 
minutes it is passed round to all the dogs of 
Damascus. I cultivated the affections of those 
of our quarter, and found that in attachment 
and fidelity they differ in nothing from the 
noblest mastiff or most petted terrier ; every 
time my husband or I went out, a dog was 
sent on guard by their community to accom 

pany us to the border of his boundary, when 
he appeared to pass us on to a friend in the 
next boundary, to wag his tail for a bow, and 
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to take his leave, as a savage chieftain would 
frank you from tribe to tribe. If a stranger 
a chorus of barking, and 
into 


comes, they set up 
follow him 

another 
fasten on him, as if they said: 
Bill?” “A stranger.” “ Then 
him!” If an English 
among them, they bark around and try his 


in crowds. If a dog goes 
the others fly at and 
“Who's that, 
‘at 8 
comes 


territory, all 


"eave 


brick at dog 


} 


mettle, and he has to settle the 
himself the first day, like a new boy at a pub- 
lic school.—* Zhe Jnner Life of Syria.” By 


ea Dp > 
: BR. Burton 
L7S. A. DU i. 


question for 


Tue Poetry OF THE PERIOoD.—If one ex- 


cepts the earlier works of Mr. Browning and 
Mr. Tennyson, the so-called popularity of all 
the 
critical expe 


the last twenty-five years there 


poetry of the day has been secured by 


j and I 


lients : am bold to say, as 
that in 


repared to prove, the course of 


is no metrical 
has ad- 


English language who 


1 in public esteem, who 


writer in the 
vanced a sin 
has sold a single copy of his works, or been 
credited with coming within a thousand miles 
Pat 


gress has been heralded by one of 


us, unless his 





of the heights of pro- 


the critical 


jues of the period. The crazes of criticism 
vary from time totime. Weare now possessed 


by a fu for pre-Raphaelitism and Hel- 
lenism. Mr. W. Morris and Mr. D.G. Ros- 
setti have each their in the press, who 
are never wearied of protesting that the 


and the 
the greatest poets 


authors of the “ Earthly Paradise” 
‘ Blessed 
whom this century has produced, 

be to Shakespeare, but certainly superior 
A certain disciple of 


Scott, 


Damosel” are 
inferior it 
may 
to Byron. 
Mr. W. B. 


of verses whi¢ 


this school, 
has recently published a 
h are “far-off echoes 
and that has re- 
extravagant amount of 
there can be no 


volume 


of the master strains,” too 


ceived an utterly 
inflated eulogy. Similarly, 


doubt that Mr. Browning’s last poem is his 
>, the most prosaic, 
intelligent 


a host of 


worst—the most pedanti 





the least likely to please orto be 
to posterity. But then it 


allusions to Greek literature in general, and 


contains 


to Aristophanes and Euripides in particular— 
allusions which Mr. Browning has caught up 
parrot-like from the Master of Balliol—and it 
is applauded by these besotted Aristarchi of 
This 


sort of thing is not criticism at all; it is cant 


journalism as a work of immortal art. 


—cant more or less educated, no doubt; the 


cant of culture, if you like; but still cant, 


genuine, unmitigated, and detestable.—Be/- 


eravida, 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL LEE,—Lee respect- 


ed all forms that religious feeling could take. 
During the latter days of the dismal struggle 
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around Petersburg, a Jewish soldier petition- 
ed the general for leave to go to Richmond to 


keep the Passover. The man’s captain had 
written on the margin of the petition a sharp 
note, unfavorable to its prayer. Lee, indeed, 
did not grant t 


stated the grounds of 
li 


he required leave, but he 


his refusal in a few 


courteous lines, showing that the military 
situation was too critical for him to accede to 
a desire in itself legitimate and praiseworthy. 
To the captain's note he added these words: 
‘““We should always be charitable toward 
those whose religion differs from ours, and, as 
far as we can, aid every one to fulfil the duties 
imposed upon him by his belief.”"—7he Life 
and Campaigns of General Lee. 

TH! 
really very little to be 
a bold 
to retouch the piquant sketches of M. Edmond 
About. 


rather 


Greek 


said ; 


GREEK.—OI society there is 
and if there were, 
he would be man who would propose 


Aristocratic Greeks have of custom 


than choice fixed their residence at 


Constantinople, rich Greeks ‘at Liverpool or 
There 
yn in the habits of the ladies, and that 
kind of pride 


hospitalities which they can not return on the 


London. is a good deal of eastern 


seclusi 
forbids them to 


which accept 


same scale prevents them from mixing freely 





with the corps diplomatique. Thereare but very 
few Athenians who keep carriages, or even 
saddle-horses. Men lounge in the Palace 


Square to hear the band play at guard-mount- 
ing in the morning, and in the Place again 


just before dinner; but the real centre of 
Greek life is the café. To the Greek, his 


favorite coffee-house is his club, his office, his 
Park, his Exchange, his home, in fact, during 
The 


are also pastry-cooks’ shops, where on high 


his twelve waking hours. better cafés 
days and holidays the degenerate Greekling 
may regale himself and his friends on sweet- 


stuff of all kinds, and toothsome drinks 


cooled with snow. It is quite marvelous to 


see the sedate enjoyment with which hulking 
of nineteen, university students or mili- 
; lets, can sitand devour mountains of 
pastry and preserved fruits. Happily, most 
young Greeks are as impecunious as they are 
greedy, or the doctors might reap a goodly 
harvest ; so generally they are satisfied with a 
cup of coffee (and Greek coffee is quite be- 
yond praise),a glass of raki (which I hardly 
know whether to call a spirit or a liquor; at 
any rate, it is excellent), and a newspaper. 
This will represent an expenditure of three 
sous, and will keep our young friends con- 
tented for hours together. I rather fancy that 
these three sous are understood as a kind of 
and chair for an un- 


retaining fee fora table 


limited period in the same day, as also to a 


t 
practically unlimited succession of newspa- 











“epee 7 eer ne 


ee 





pers ; for from my windows, which command- 
ed the Place, I could see the curled darlings 
of Athens sit before the same café an after- 
noon long, rising every hour or so to take a 
turn up and down the square, or to lighta 
fresh cigarette.—Good Word. 


THE BIRTH OF VERSE. 


BuinpD thoughts which occupy the brain, 


Dumb melodies which 





Dim perturbation, precious pain, 


A gleam of hope, a chill of fear,— 





These seize the P et’s sou 





The ore of fancy into gold. 





















And first no definite thought there is 
In all that affluence of sound, 
Like those sweet formless melodies 
Piped to the listening woods around, 
By birds which never teacher had 
But love and knowledge : y ar a 
Till, when the char f the soul 
Are filled with ir ate airs 
A spirit comes which doth 
The music, and its end prepares ; 
And, with a power serene and strong 
Shapes these wild melodies to song 
Or haply, thoughts which glow and burn 
Await long time the fitting strain, 
Which, swiftly swelling, seems to turn 
The silence to a load of pain; 
And somewhat in him seems t 
* 1 will have utterance, or I die!’ 
Then of a sudden, full, complete, 
The strong strain br to soun 
Words come with rhythmi f feet, 
Fit music girds the langu 
And with a sweetness all ur 
Soars up the winged embo t. 


3ut howsoever they may rise, 


Fit words and music c 





There soars an angel to the skies, 

There walks a Presence on the earth— 
A something which shall yet inspire 
Myriads of souls unborn with fire. 


And when his voice ts hushed and dumb, 
The flame burnt out, the glory dead, 
He feels a thrill of wonder come 
At that which his poor tongue has said ; 
And thinks of each diviner line- 
“ Only the hand that wrote was mine.”’ 


KNOX AND THE QUEEN.—There are four or 
five dialogues of Knox with the Queen— 
sometimes in her own palace at her own re- 
quest ; sometimes by summons of her Coun- 
cil; but in all these she is sure to come off 
not with victory, but the reverse ; and Knox 
to retire unmoved from any point of interest 
to him. She will not come to public sermon, 
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under any Protestant (that is, for her, hereti 
cal) preacher. Knox, whom she invites once 
or oftener to come privately to where she is, 
and remonstrate with her, if he find her offend 
in anything, cannot consent to run into back 
stairs of courts, cannot find that he is at 
liberty to pay visits in that direction, or to 
consort with Princes at all. Mary often 
enough bursts into tears, oftener than once 
into passionate long-continued fits of weeping 
—Knox standing with mild and pitying visage, 
but without the least hairsbreadth of recant 
ing or recoiling ; waiting till the fit pass, and 
then with all softness, but with all inexorabili- 
ty, taking up his themeagain. The high and 
graceful young Queen, we can well see, had 
not met, nor did meet, in this world with 
suchaman. The hardest-hearted reader ca 


n 
not but be affected with some pity, or think 


: 
with other than softened feelings of this ill 
starred, young, beautiful, graceful, and high- 
ly-gifted human creature, planted down into 
so unmanageable an environment. So beau- 


tiful a being, so full of youth, of native grace 
and gift; meaning of herself no harm to Scot- 
land or to anybody; joyfully going her pro- 
gresses through her dominions; fond of 
hawking, hunting, music, literary study 

cheerfully accepting every gift that outdoor 
life, even in Scotland, can offer to its right 
joyous-minded and ethereal young Queen. 
With irresistible sympathy one is tempted to 
pity this poor sister-soul, involved in such a 
chaos of contradictions ; and hurried down to 
tragical destruction by them. No Clytemnes- 
tra or Medea, when one thinks of that last 


scene in Fotheringay, is more essentially a 
theme of tragedy. The tendency of all isto 


ask, “‘ What peculiar harm did she ever mean 
to Scotland, orto any Scottish man not already 
her enemy?’ The answer to which is, “ Alas, 
she meant no harm to Scotland ; 


haps loyally wishing the reverse ; but was she 


was per- 


not with her whole industry doing, or endea- 
voring to do, the sum-total of all harm whatso 
ever that was possible for Scotland, namely, 
the covering it up in Papist darkness, as in 
an accursed winding-sheet of spiritual death 
eternal?” That, alas, is the dismally true ac 
count of what she tended to, during her 
whole life in Scotland or in England; and 
there, with as deep a tragic feeling as belongs 
to Clytemnestra, Medea, or any other, we 





must leave her condemned.— 7homas Cari 
in Fraser's Magazine. 





